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Arr. I.—Schleiermacher Interpreted by Himself and the Men 
of his School. 


1. Aus Schleiermacher’s Leben. In Briefen, 4 B% G. Reimer, Berlin. 
1860-64. 


2. Dr D. Schenkl. Fr. Schleiermacher: Ein Lebens-u. Charakter-bild. 
Friderichs in Elberfeld. 1868. 


3. Kahnis. Der innere Gang des Deutschen Protestantismus. Leipzig, 
1%. Ausgabe. 


4. Strauss. Charakteristike'u. Kritiken. 1839. 


OR those who can admire genius severed from truth, 
Schleiermacher will ever stand forth as one of the 
most eminent objects of their veneration. He is a perfect 
magician and master of spells, casting glamour over the 
greatest minds. It proves him not only to have had an 
element of mysticism derived from the Moravians, as he 
often avows, but to have been a thoroughly-practised mysti- 
fier ; that the work which the most out-and-out rationalists, 
such as the low Socinian Schenkl, to whom Christ is a mere 
man, and not even a perfect man (Schenkl, p. 490), have 
accepted as the most triumphant vindication of their own 
scheme ; should fifty years later have kept the orthodox 
Lutherans in play with the question, whether its phraseology 
could not admit of a sound interpretation; till the victory 
was decided, and the work had obtained a right of citizen- 
ship among Christian authors. It was not till the private 
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correspondence of Schleiermacher was published, in four 
ample volumes, recording the inmost and real sentiment of 
the man, that the deception could be fully dissipated. So late 
as 1860, Kahnis treats this question as still in the balance so 
far as respects the ‘‘ Doctrine of Faith,” were it not that his 
dialectics so plainly reveal a Pantheist of the purest water, 
that he is constrained to admit (p. 197) that Schleiermacher’s 
theology had ploughed with the heifer of his philosophy. If 
he could turn a dark side to the orthodox, it must have been 
on the maxim qui vult decipi, for to his own party all was 
clear gain and exultation from the first. David Strauss at 
once hailed him as his own; and Schenkl justly accords him 
the distinction of being the first who made a complete appli- 
cation of the new theological principle (viz., that there is 
nothing supernatural in religion) to the scheme of Christian 
doctrine in all its particulars. We may justly designate 
this a new revelation which promulgates a faith in the name 
of Christ in every point diametrically the opposite exhibited 
in the Scriptures of truth. It was thought that Kant effected 
a revolution in philosophy, for while others disputed how the 
laws of thought were produced in the mind by the operation 
of natural causes, he maintained that these laws are attri- 
butes of the mind itself; it was plain that Schleiermacher 
attempted a no less thorough revolution when he derived 
the substance of religion, not from revealed truth, but from 
certain devout sentiments observed to exist in the mind of 
the church. To illustrate this state of things, we shall 
enter somewhat minutely into his doctrine of God, and of 
the person of Christ, and of the grace or benefit which Christ 
confers ; after which some explanation must be attempted of 
the partiality which such men as Neander and Tholuck 
always evinced for one standing in such evident opposition 
to the testimony of Jesus. 

His design was no less than to foist the God of the Pantheists 
upon the Christian Church, in place of the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ revealed in the Word. That this was 
the God acknowledged in his own breast to the end of his 
days can be proved beyond dispute. No doubt he professed 
to differ from Spinoza in excluding all the antagonism that is 
at work in the world of finite being, the dualism and opposi- 
tion of thought and volition, from the idea of the infinite. 
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Hear the unprejudiced verdict of Chalybaeus concerning this 
deity of Schleiermacher’s :— 


* “Tt is not so much to be feared (p. 228) that the absolute substance of 
this system should exercise such a preponderance in the world as to become 
itself the soul of all operation in it, and thus annihilate human freedom, 
as that it would on the contrary have the semblance as if finite objects 
would subordinate and subject this characterless substance, and by virtue 
of their intelligence treat it as an inactive substratum. . . . Schleier- 
macher could, according to his system, allow of no influence to be exer- 
cised by this fundamental substance upon the forms and oppositions of 
finite life, even the existence of the world has only a negative dependence 
upon it... the absolute is only the postulate, apart from which the 
higher and more concrete principles can have no existence or operation 

. which is in fact to involve in it nothing but matter or substratum.” 


His God is nothing but the King Log of the fable, and is 
a much less respectable being than the meanest creature 
possessed of any measure of intelligence and moral sensi- 
bility. It would have been at once subversive of his design 
to profess openly his purpose of introducing Spinoza’s 
platform into the Christian Church, and for this reason he 
. omits altogether to treat of God in his theology. It was a 
bold move to propose a scheme of the faith without delivering 
any doctrine concerning God. The substitute for it is, that 
certain divine attributes are treated of in different places 
as impressions which are irresistibly made upon men in 
their devout experiences, but to which we are not to suppose 
that there is anything corresponding in God. Of him we 
may neither say that he is holy as hating sin, nor righteous 
as having zeal against iniquity, because sin for God has no 
existence—it is a nullity which is finally to be blotted out 
from the universe. In a letter to Jacobi, in 1819, much 
about the same time when he published his theology, he 
declares his real opinion :— 

“ Because you see no intermediate position possible, and you are resolved 
not to deify nature, you deify your own idea; but the one is just as 
much a deifying as the other. Can you have any better conception of 
God as a person than you have when you contemplate him as natura 
naturans ? Must not a person necessarily become something finite if 
you attempt to endow it with life? Infinite understanding and infinite 
will, are they aught but mere words, as understanding and will begin to 
limit each other as soon as you attempt to distinguish them ?” 

This, then, was to be the God of Christianity! a limitless, 
teeming, weltering nature without holiness, wisdom, or re- 
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solve—a natura naturans, only different from the natura 
naturata as the profundity of the ocean does from its 
rippling waves on the surface, with less of real life and 
beauty than the creatures that emanate from it. This was 
the God whom he had preached fifteen years earlier, when 
he exhorted his hearers :— 


“Strive here on earth to annihilate your own individuality, and to live 
in the One and All... and when you find yourselves thus dissolved, 
and united with the universe, and thus a larger and holier longing is 
awakened within you, we shall speak more at large concerning the hope 
with which death furnishes us, and of the eternity to which we shall in 
this way be certainly elevated.” 


On which occasion one of his admirers wrote to him, 
‘‘ Whether you mean to make God nature, or nature God, 
we cannot make out,” but declares his resolution to be guided 
by him in either case. This aversion to the truth of the 
divine personality his adherents interpret as originating in 
the sublimity of his religious conceptions, “ not for want of 
religion, but owing to his religious consciousness he resisted 
every attempt to give any account of God” (Schenkl, p. 689). 
Out of religiousness this man purposes to blot out the name 
of God! God proclaims his.own name to Moses, “I am 
that I am,” and further, ‘‘ The Lord God, merciful and 
gracious, long-suffering and abundant in goodness and truth, 
keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity and transgres- 
sion and sin, and that will by no means clear the guilty,” and 
declares that thisis his name and memorial for ever! It is 
in this name his people rejoice, and which is to be great among 
the Gentiles from the rising to the setting of the sun, for the 
glorifying of which Christ prays (John xvii.) as the great end 
of the mission of the Eternal Son upon earth! By this name 
his saints pray, “ Save us by thy name.” What is it but bom- 
bastic and foul hypocrisy when a man claims to be a teacher 
in the Christian Church, and pretends from very religiousness 
not to be able to ascrile to the Lord his glorious attributes ! 

Yet the perilous character of this attempt lies in its 
hypocrisy. Schleiermacher was by no means disposed to 
place himself on the same form with Spinoza, nor bear his 
reproach, whom he had in his earlier years confessed as 
“‘the hely outcast (der heilige verstossene) Spinoza.” When 
assailants proved that the doctrine of his theology was 
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Spinozism, he set himself with all his ingenuity to repel 
without denying the imputation. He challenges them to 
prove that he had given utterance to any of the distinctive 
propositions of Spinoza, such as, that- God is extension and 
thought. But, as Strauss rightly remarks, ‘‘ these positions 
might all be very well held by the theologian Schleiermacher 
without being expressly advanced in his works” (p. 171), 
when it is proved by all his main propositions regarding 
the divine Being, e.g. that God and the world are as 
magnitudes of equal extent, except that the former is the 
absolute and undivided unity, and the latter that which 
is cleft and divided: that we may think of nothing like 
freedom in God without at the same time considering it as 
necessary : that God’s will for the creation of the world is 
not severed from his willing his own existence: that evil 
is only for us and through us, but for God has no existence : 
nay, his original position that all religion consists in the 
feeling of pure, simple dependence: in short, that all the 
chief positions in the first part of Schleiermacher’s theology 
are nothing but a free translation of the Latin formule of 
Spinoza. Without denying the identity of his sentiments 
with the famous Pantheist, Schleiermacher had the effron- 
tery, in the face of the whole theological world, to ward off 
the attack by defying them to produce any sentence in 
which these sentiments were distinctly and unambiguously 
taught. These tactics were so successful that it was long 
considered erroneous to charge his work with that pantheism 
which pervaded it from beginning to end, till a comparison 
with his other writings, especially his posthumous letters, 
brought it to light in the most bare and undisguised form. 
Strauss is inclined to ascribe this behaviour of Schleier- 
macher’s, not to conscious deception practised on the 
public, but to an unconscious moral obliquity. But when 
we remember the sentence Schleiermacher wrote of his 
Criticism of Moral Systems (Kritik der Sittenlehre)—*‘ It 
will be quite a good book, and so artificially constructed, 
that my best friends won’t be able to guess by it at my own 
system ’’—we cannot doubt that the same spirit actuated 
him in the composition and defence of the theology where 
he had so many more reasons for yielding to it. It is easy 
after we have got hold of the clue to follow it up, and to see 
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that he had surrendered himself to this corrupt system 
with all its consequences in their full extent. 

We have no hesitation in impeaching him of the design 
to smuggle in the teaching of pantheism into the Christian 
Church by means of muffled phrases and subtle treatment 
and expression. The prejudices of the times favoured him 
in one bold step essential to his enterprise, viz., that of 
shaking himself clear of the whole Old Testament record. 
It did not ruin his credit in Germany, as it would have done 
in England, roundly to avow that for him the Old Testament 
had no authority whatever. It is remarkable that even 
Spinoza found it practicable to accommodate the language 
of the New Testament to his scheme, which would not 
have been possible with the Old. The reason is, that in the 
Old Testament the barrier was decisively erected against 
pantheism for all time, and the New Testament was never 
destined to supersede, but only to supplement the Old. It 
was against the underlying pantheism of the human heart, 
as well as against the exuberant polytheistic efflorescence 
on the surface, that Jehovah declared his name to his 
people. How loftily did the Son of God speak of the Scrip- 
tures in which this name was proclaimed. ‘ Search the 
Scriptures.” ‘‘The Scripture cannot be broken.” What 
shall we say of men assuming to be ministers of Christ, and 
to speak in his name, who yet cast out these Scriptures, the 
precious testimonies of the Holy Ghost, pregnant with the 
thoughts of the eternal God, redolent with the promises of 
Christ, shining with the light of the divine judgments, and 
revealing on the one side the beauty-of heaven’s truth, and 
on the other the corruption of man; and fling away all 
these records of heaven’s communications and revelations 
of divine love as if they were rubbish, or old effete histories 
as no longer worthy to see the light! For him there was 
nothing holy but the confused paralogisms of the Jew 
Spinoza, and the ideal universalism of the Grecian Plato. 
Towards them he was the admiring disciple, and sat at their 
feet ; towards the Holy Scriptures he was the master, and 
took them to task with the arrogance of superior wisdom. 

As has appeared in the case of Lessing, pantheism is the 
inevitable result in the speculative mind when the voice 
within us has ceased to testify of a holy and righteous judge, 
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and a standard of morality by which men are to be tried. 
In perfect keeping, therefore, with Schleiermacher’s view of 
God, he appears before us, from first to last, whether as 
teacher or as private individual, destitute of any worthy 
conception of morality. Even those who are disposed to 
treat him with fond partiality, as Hundeshagen (p. 189), 
find his definition of sin inadequate. What a difference 
between Schleiermacher’s definition of sin as the “ short- 
coming and weakness of the divine consciousness in com- 
parison with the claims and power of the sensual conscious- 
ness,” and the severe but (when the subject is rightly 
considered) too true position of the Heidelberg Catechism, 
‘man is by nature inclined to hate God and his neighbour.” 
Schleiermacher affirms and admires the definition as a pro- 
found one, that “the sense of sin does not consist in the 
sense of certain actual unrighteousnesses, but rather in that 
of general infirmity, of subjection to the man’s own sensual 
will, so that his devout intention is too feeble to penetrate 
and pervade all the processes of life, and to regulate his 
whole world-plan” (p. 225). This sounds very imposing ; 
but if it were the true view of sin, it would be difficult to 
account for the description given of sinners in the Scripture 
as ‘‘ wicked,” “‘ ungodly,” ‘‘ enemies of God.” His disciple, 
Schenkl, is more open on the question than his master, and 
renders Schleiermacher’s riddles in plain language. He 
tells us (p. 494) that Schleiermacher’s view had cleared up 
that gloom of mystery— 

“ which, according to the dominant theology, rested on the history of the 
race. Evil, or the cause of the moral conflict that is found in man, is no 
longer to be considered as the consequence of an entirely inconceivable 
event such as brings all thought to despair, and therefore must be with- 
out foundation, the so-called Fall of man which is ascribed to the agency 
of Satan, or a supernatural evil person that had become evil in his entire 
being before the beginning of time ; but it was made to appear as some- 
thing quite conceivable by the mind, and was only this, that man had 
from the beginning been labouring to realise in his conduct that ideal of 
perfection which is originally impressed on his mind, though for the 
present unsuccessfully, owing to the temporary disproportion between 
the preponderant sensual element in his composition and that higher 
consciousness which has not yet attained to its proper strength. The 
whole mystery of sin consists in this, that man is partly a sensual being 
as belonging to this world, and supersensual or spiritual as related to 
God; and the due harmony between these opposite sides of his nature 
can only be achieved in the way of free moral development.” 
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As corollary to this, we must conclude that what the Bible 
says as to the original state of perfection of the first man is 
no real history, but that the first Adam, or Adams, as 
Schleiermacher somewhere in his letters expresses himself, 
‘were from the first in the same moral condition as their 
posterity.” In this way sin becomes only physical infirmity, 
implanted in man by nature, an essential part of his consti- 
tution, the design of which is to exercise and train his moral 
powers in conflict with the pravity of sense. If this be so, 
sin is of course a non-entity in the sight of God, as he him- 
self appointed it, as well as the process of its abolition. Sin 
is in this view only a premature development of the under- 
standing which gets the start of the will or moral purpose, 
and this is all that is meant by the opposition of flesh and 
spirit, sin and grace; the whole mystery is thus dispelled 
from the existence of sin and its treatment, but the mystery 
settles over that which we are wont to consider as the book 
of God. What can we do but hear the account the Scriptures 
give, and judge whether their explanation of the facts of the 
case or that of these men be more according to truth. Look 
at the world, and its surface will declare whether the Scrip- 
tures or these theorists best understand its case. The 
Scriptures teach us that “‘by the law is the knowledge of 
sin,” that the nature of sin is to blind the mind; so that, 
the greater his sin, the more does the man’s perception of 
guilt become enfeebled. Human nature is a much more 
complex subject than the above theory supposes, and the 
human spirit is a moral labyrinth which none but the God 
that formed it can penetrate. ‘‘I, the Lord, search the 
heart.” According to Scripture, man, under. the power of 
moral obliquity, is able to disguise the character of his own 
acts even from himself; and the murderer or thief or 
adulterer is each able to cheat his own conscience. In con- 
formity with this moral law, it is susceptible of the most 
ample proof that if immorality of any description has been 
fashionable in any country or class of people, it loses all its 
horrors, be it theft as among the Spartans, or exposing 
children as among the Chinese, or parents among the bar- 
barians of South Africa, or adultery called gallantry among 
the French under the Bourbons, or assassination of land- 
lords among the Roman Catholic Irish. Under the power 
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of this dark and depraving law the whole world had fallen 
into a moral stupor consequent upon immoral practices, 
when God, in separating Israel to be a peculiar people for 
himself, committed to them that transcript of his own holy 
will and character by which their moral judgment was to be 
corrected and quickened, and preserved from that obliquity 
which is the infallible consequence of corrupt practice. His 
law was to instruct them in the knowledge of sin, and thus 
to be a schoolmaster to lead them to Christ. The law gives 
a very different view of the nature of sin from that of 
Schenk] or Schleiermacher, representing it as being the 
thing that God hates, as entailing the curse of the Almighty 
wherever it is found. This law is necessary for all men 
equally with the Jews, being addressed to and adapted to 
the constitution and present condition of human nature. 
The same subtle corruption of the heart which originally 
obscured the moral judgment and made the law necessary 
is at work still to take off the point and edge of the law, and 
set men at ease in their sins, so that the first work of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, in his Sermon on the Mount, was to free 
it from the glosses of unfaithful teachers, and set it on the 
throne of authority over the heart in its primitive lustre. 
It is no wonder that those who have discovered such a 
nostrum for dissipating the whole mystery of sin should 
regard with disgust the prophets and their writings, which 
treat sin as an unfathomable mystery ; when rational beings 
can be brought to call good evil, and evil good, and to defy 
the God that made them, and reject his offers of life and 
favour. But if they loathe the Scripture, it equally repu- 
diates them, and charges against them that they know not sin. 

Schleiermacher, the Pantheist, allows of no law or revela- 
tion from heaven. To him the world was the only perfect 
revelation of God; and, speaking more generally, it was only 
what every man had or might have in his own breast. 

“The truly religious man,” he writes (Discourses on Religion), “isa 
compendium of humanity ; his own personality comprehends in a certain 
sense the whole of human nature, which is only one’s own individuality 
infinitely multiplied and externalised in its minutest variations. He who 
is thus religious is in need of no Mediator to give him the knowledge of 
mankind, but, on the contrary, will be himself a mediator for many!.. . 


If such a one becomes conscious in himself of an original new view of the 
universe, and of its inmost life, that is for him a revelation.” 
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** To the law and to the testimony” calls the Word! Look 
to the intuitions of your own heart, teaches Schleiermacher ; 
these are your revelations, and they will make you a revealer 
to others. 

The inquiry is irresistible, What was the character of the 
life that was based on such principles? It was in the first 
place a life that gave great scandal to his best friends. His 
paternal well-wisher, Sack, felt at last constrained to write a 
formal expostulation against the very objectionable and dis- 
creditable circle with which he associated. But Schleier- 
macher was ready to push his principles to their practical 
consequences. One principle which he openly avowed was, 
that whenever there was an unsuitable marriage, it was more 
virtuous to annul it and form another. He went so far as to 
approve the sentiment, “ love is a tie of a higher order than 
that which has a high name of which it is unworthy.” When 
one of his most intimate Jewish friends, the daughter of 
Mendelssohn, acted on this principle, left her husband and 
lived with his dissolute friend Schlegel without any pretence 
of marriage, Schleiermacher kept up his friendship and 
correspondence with both as if they had been virtuous 
persons. It is our bounden duty to inquire into the life and 
manners of those who profess to bring a higher revelation 
and holier morality than the gospel! We may be sure that 
Mahomet’s principles will never be separate from Mahomet’s 
practice. Yet for all this it does shock us, and discloses the 
abyss prepared for all who put contempt on Jehovah's law, 
when we read a series of love letters between Schleiermacher 
and the wife of a brother minister, Grunow, which went so 
far that she raised a suit for divorce with the purpose 
of marrying Schleiermacher. This vile project was only 
hindered from being put in execution, when Schleiermacher 
was already congratulating himself in letters to all his 
friends as on the eve of attaining his most coveted object, 
by the woman being seized with remorse at the last mowent, 
and refusing to proceed. His letters after this disappoint- 
ment represent him as sunk in despair, not for his crime, 
but for the frustration of his purpose, so that he describes 
himself as having no longer any object worth living for. 

But the act of Schleiermacher’s life which his friends find 
most difficult to defend, even more so than the wickedness 
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referred to above, was his writing a book in defence of 
Schlegel’s profligate romance, Lucinde, a work which 
even Schenkl characterised as ‘“‘ the religion of sensuality, 
sensuality put forward as religion ;” in it altars are set up 
and incense burnt to lust, which is encircled with all the 
meretricious attractions of art, and with all the embellish- 
ment of poetic language. For this infamous book, which 
revolted the far from scrupulous taste of Berlin society at 
that time to such a degree that every one was ashamed to 
own that he had read it, and every parent with any regard 
for decency excluded it from his household, Schleiermacher, 
to please his friend Schlegel, and at the urgent solicitation 
of his concubine above referred to, had the wickedness to 
write a series of letters purporting to be written by females; 
he undertakes to justify its obscenity as being ‘‘ nothing 
more than an artistic exhibition in words of a naked 
Venus,” and, like another Mephistopheles, seeks to browbeat 
the manifestations of delicacy by describing it as an out- 
break of corrupt prudery, that was only disgusted because 
its appetite for coarseness had not been sufficiently gratified. 
Of these letters Kahnis remarks, ‘‘ They cast a shade upon 
Schleiermacher’s character which no apology can remove.” 
The wife of the Rev. Mr Grunow had a share in these 
letters. As Schleiermacher never retracted this defence of 
vice, it stands forth as a specimen of pantheistic morality. 
It shews us the theologian arriving at the same conclu- 
sion on his territory as the man of the world and the 
dramatist on theirs (See Goethe’s Wahlverwandschaften), 
that marriage is no divine ordinance, and is no longer 
to be respected than the inclination suggests. It is the 
natural terminus at which men arrive when divine law is 
set aside, and morality has no other rule than the senti- 
ments and opinion of each individual. Throughout his life 
Schleiermacher never shewed any true sense of sin as a 
transgression of the divine law—as the manifestation of a 
heart apostate from God, and at enmity with him. His 
definition of sin is nothing but a paraphrase of platonic 
opposition between the Acyiorinéy ris uyis and the addéyorov 
and émdvunrixév, in which the victory was to be gained by the 
cultivation of the mental and intellectual faculties. For 
him the whole mystery of God’s dealings with and dis- 
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cipline of a peculiar people for 2000 years, which were to 
prepare Israel and the race for Christ, was a blank of which 
he had no comprehension. In him the German Protestant 
Church reaped the full consequences of having cast aside 
that law which has the unchangeable property of making 
wise the simple, and enlightening the eyes of men. The 
whole church consented in doing violence to that law, in 
expunging the second and fourth commandments as if they 
had never existed, not considering that they thus abrogated 
the authority of all the others as soon as any one was bold 
enough to draw the inference in practice. We have seen 
how summarily Schleiermacher dealt with holy matrimony, 
a point in which he never changed, for in his celebrated 
sermon, which he preached late in life, discouraging divorce, 
he counsels all manner of caution and patience, but never 
charges wrongful divorce as a sin. The same loose pan- 
theistic morality appears in all the transactions of his life. 
Strauss, his own companion in arms in the pantheistic 
field, writes of him :— 

“ When further on in life-he had settled down on the soil of Chris- 
tianity, and his object was to get for his theology a certificate of Christian 
character, he made an attempt to reconcile his earlier opinion with that 
of a later date, and for this purpose published an edition of his Dis- 
courses on Religion, with notes. But instead of honestly confessing a 
difference between his earlier and his later views, he only admitted this 
on points of secondary moment. This jealousy for the reputation of the 
youthful Schleiermacher, discovered by Schleiermacher grown aged, when 
he made the attempt to explain away the wild utterances of his youth as 
if they meant nothing, raises a feeling of disgust” (p. 24). 


In the same way Kahnis writes of his answer to the kind 
remonstrance of Sack: ‘Schleiermacher answered him 
in that subtle and evasive way of his, of which we have 
such a deplorable specimen in the notes to his discourses ” 
(p. 160). Schleiermacher’s morality was, in plain words, as 
shewn both by his life and writings, that a man should exert 
himself to the utmost for the cultivation of his own mind, 
and for the benefit of his reputation, of his friends, and his 
country ; and if a man have no better rule and guide, those 
fruits of the heart specified in Matt. xv. 19 will not be far 
to seek. In reading his voluminous correspondence and 
works, the impression irresistibly made is, that truth is the 
fundamental want throughout. For Schleiermacher there 
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was no truth in history, no truth in religion, no experience 
of God’s people, no word of God from above. From his 
youth his moral sense was fatally perverted ; this appears 
in the fact that, even when he was attempting to work 
himself into a compliance with the religious experiences of 
the Moravians, he was supplying himself surreptitiously, 
and that at the age of eighteen, with all the infidel works, 
as Hume and Kant, which were proscribed by his teachers, 
and involving others as his accomplices in this deception. 

Nowhere in his numerous letters is there a word of regret 
for any portion of his life. On the contrary, in 1819, looking 
back on his whole life, he writes: ‘“‘ There I stand! With 
my intellect, I am a philosopher, and with my feelings quite 
a devout man; ay, more than that, a Christian, and have 
laid aside all that is heathenish, or rather never had anything 
heathenish about me.” Yet in almost every letter there is an 
expression like: “So fate orders it.” “My cursed removing.” 
“By God! no.” ‘‘ May the Gods dispose.” ‘I will write 
a preface (to a proposed work) as the Holy Ghost prompts.” 
Poor man! his whole morality was heathenish. 

When sin is made of so little account, we should not 
expect a very exalted view of the Redeemer from sin. Yet 
there is one thing in Schleiermacher’s system which seems 
to outweigh a thousand faults, viz., the prominent uncon- 
ditional acknowledgment of the personal, historical Christ 
as the Alpha and Omega for the salvation of the world. In 
this he differed from Spinoza, who wrote: ‘‘It is not necessary 
for your salvation that you should believe in Christ accord- 
ing to the flesh ;” and requires only faith in the eternal Son 
of God, i.e. in the eternal wisdom of God, which is manifested 
in all things, but especially in the human mind, and most 
of all in Jesus Christ. Doubtless this decisive adherence 
to the Lord Jesus has endeared him to many who knew 
more of Christ than himself, and it is a question with 
many whether this should not avail to redeem all his other 
mistakes. On the ground that he is said to have invited 
his family to join him in singing a hymn to Jesus, Dr 
Hodge expresses an opinion that he is finally to be classed 
among believers—possible as it unquestionably is to err 
even in very important points and yet by faith in the 
person of Christ to be resting on him as the sure foundation. 
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In that intellectual and religious crisis in which Schleier- 
macher stood, he was a singular phenomenon, as in literary 
and scientific respects confessedly on a par with Fichte, 
Schelling, Hegel, Goethe, Schiller, Jacobi, Fries, and the 
whole phalanx of the Titans of infidelity, if not in pure 
acumen superior to them all, with one foot victorious over 
the waters of philosophical strife, and the other on the 
earth, with a full and fervent confession of the truth of 
Christianity, or rather of Christ’s person, as the one true, 
certain revelation of God for the salvation of men. It is a 
fact most abundantly attested that numbers who had come 
to the persuasion that Christianity was an untenable, feeble 
superstition by which the human spirit had been too long 
cramped, were brought round by Schleiermacher’s resistless 
advocacy to a reverence for Christ, and to find in him a 
harbour for their shipwrecked faith. But how then do men 
like Schenkl hold him as chief? The Christ of Schleier- 
macher was a mere man as distinctly as in the scheme of 
Praxeas, Noetus, or Socinus ; but it was not his way to say 
this, or even to admit it. There was a gorgeous drapery of 
incomparable attributes and functions thrown around him 
for the benefit of those who were content not to look further 
than the surface, and a filmy vail of subtle and glozing 
expressions to prevent offence on the part of such as were 
willing to be deceived. He does not scruple to allow 
something supernatural and superrational in the manifes- 
tation of the Son of God. But this is followed up by the 
remark that all is superrational and all rational. “For 
certainly as Christ was man, there must reside in human 
nature the possibility of taking up and taking in the divine, 
just as it was in Christ. But although it is only the 
possibility that resides in human nature, and consequently 
the actual implanting of this divine in it can only take 
place by a divine, i.e. an eternal act; yet, when this act 
comes to light in time in a particular individual, it must be 
regarded as an action that has its foundation in the original 
constitution of human nature, and for which the way was 
prepared by all that preceded, consequently as the highest 
development of its spiritual energy.”' Thus the Lord 
Jesus Christ is reduced to be “‘the man who as historical 
1 Schl. Christliche Glaube, vol. i. § 19. 
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individual was at the same time the ideal man ;” or further, 
‘‘ like all men by virtue of the identical human nature, but 
different from all in the efficacy of his divine consciousness, 
which was a proper being of God in him.” 

Yet Jesus Christ of Nazareth is distinctly set forth as the 
Redeemer of men, in whom alone the perfection of the race 
is attained, and that impediment set aside which had kept 
men apart from God, and in whom a true union is effected 
with the Most High. In Jesus alone the idea was realised 
which was in the divine mind when he implanted in man the 
aim after perfection. In him the union with God appeared 
for the first time in its full and perfect power; he is the 
Mediator, the Head of the renovated race to all futurity. 

Of such a Mediator it must be inferred that his person is 
peculiarly constituted, and distinguished from all other 
members of the race. His character must be in harmony 
and keeping with this high function as the Redeemer. 
Schleiermacher designates this distinction as being arche- 
typal, as embracing in himself the true, full idea of 
humanity, so that what is in every man in idea, was in 
Christ as reality. This Christ is no mere imagination or 
phantom, or being invented to explain the origin of the 
Christian Church! On the contrary, had no such a one 
lived in Jesus of Nazareth, it could never have been in- 
vented ; and the origin of the Christian Church would be 
an inexplicable mystery. 

But we must remember that with Schleiermacher the 
words supernatural and superrational meant nothing more 
than what cannot be fully explained. By his definition of 
miracles every event is a miracle, so that we must not be 
deceived by his well-sounding words. The miracle in 
Christ’s birth is only, that he is in one respect different 
from all other men. His distinction is, that the ideal of: 
moral perfection and his historical manifestation in his case 
coincide—in his person there is no sin. For this excep- 
tional, peculiar being of God in humanity, Jesus is the 
singular original place; in him alone is there a proper 
being of God ; in him alone was the self-consciousness in every 
moment of life constantly and exclusively determined by that 
which was divine. Whereas in all other men the divine 
consciousness was constantly kept in check by the disturbing 
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influence of an inferior nature, we must suppose in Christ 
a perfect indwelling of the Most High, as constituting his 
peculiar being, and his inmost self. It is only by the aid of 
Christ, by virtue proceeding from him, that the self-con- 
sciousness of man is transformed into a being of God in 
human nature, and thereby the sum total of the forces of 
finite being becomes a being of God in the world. Christ 
alone has become the Mediator by whom all being of God 
in the world is diffused. He sustains in himself the whole 
new creation, containing as it does, and manifesting the full 
might of the divine consciousness. This could only be by 
an original divine communication, by virtue of which he is 
a priori separate from all that influence of former genera- 
tions by which sin is propagated, and the divine consciousness 
in men impeded. As human nature was universally and 
ever subject to sin, it could not of itself have produced a 
sinless one, therefore the manifestation of Christ has the 
nature of a specific miracle. He is to be conceived of 
as invested with the attributes of perfect sinlessness and 
perfect blessedness, as an original fact of human nature 
severed from the continuity of the past. 

Schleiermacher’s admirers consider it as the weak point 
in his system, that Christ is represented on this pinnacle of 
singular and unapproachable dignity and glory. It looks so 
like divinity that he appears seated on the throne of a splen- 
did mediatorship, as the centre of all blessing that can ever be 
developed in his church, as the sole and perfect link between 
eternal self-caused Deity and the human race, as invested 
- with exclusive and absolute authority over that church in 
which the hopes of humanity are inclosed! Schleiermacher 
was wiser than his disciples, and understood the significance 

of the é05 tov srw, as few comprehend it, for good or for evil. 
_He knew well that if permitted to withhold from the Lord 
Jesus Christ the attributes of proper, original, essential 
divinity, and to describe him as being é€ six évrw, he could 
afford to yield all else in the way of dignity and glory; and 
if permitted to exclude from his work a true vicarious satis- 
faction, he might ascribe to him all other benefits. It 
was very highly gratifying to Christians at a time when 
orthodox doctrine was at such a discount to have this most 
eminent of theologians testifying to a “‘true being of God” 
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in the Lord Jesus Christ. They were not curious to inquire 
whether he could not, according to his pantheistic views, 
predicate nearly the same of every man living, and whether 
it was only true of Jesus in an eminent sense, because he 
had arisen on earth with the consciousness of standing in the 
most intimate and indissoluble communion with God, and 
with the other consciousness of having in himself the call 
and destination to impart this same unity with God to the 
rest of the world. It was hailed by many as a triumph that 
such an eminent authority in the intellectual world made 
any concession to the doctrine of the Trinity, when he pro- 
fessed to grant all that is essential to it by teaching that 
God is united with humanity in Christ, and with the church 
in its corporate form, and equally in both of these manifes- 
tations ; and they were not anxious to reconcile it with the 
other doctrine, that this all-glorious Christ (in whom is a 
true being of God) should be restricted in his authority to 
the kingdom of grace, and should have none whatever in the 
world, except in that portion which has been subjected to his 
doctrine. It was thus that Schleiermacher presented a 
plausible side in his formal exposition of doctrine, while in 
his letters to friends he could jestingly boast, ‘‘ My dithy- 
rambic on Christ is said to be rather a good production ;” 
and, on another occasion, describe how he imposed on his 
pious sister when she took his “apotheosis of Christ” for 
orthodox sentiment, and certain expressions of sadness for 
“true contrition for sin.” That all such statements were 
purely delusive could not be more certainly proved than 
from the fact, that in one of the last letters he ever wrote to 
his wife, he rebuked her for teaching her children to pray to 
Jesus instead of to God. Yet it must be admitted that his 
followers are right in their assertion (which is also their 
complaint), that Christ the Mediator is more prominent in 
the system than the Godhead itself, and that in effect Christ 
appears as the only God. This is no doubt to be traced to 
the influence of his’ early Moravian education, from which 
he had derived the impression, that where the Trinity is 
speculatively held, it will result in the worship of the Son 
alone. It is a well-known sad fact that among the Moravians 
the name of the Father is almost never mentioned, that the 
Saviour is all in all; so that it is a common and deserved 
VOL. XXV.—NO. XCVIII. B 
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reproach that among them God the Father has been deposed. 
There is no reason to question that Schleiermacher was act- 
ing upon this observation when he calculated, that if his 
system offered such a Christ as was worthy to engross the 
admiration, love, and gratitude of the church, as the Media- 
tor, Reconciler, and Saviour, with his historical work (though 
not his word) left intact, he was in reality depriving them 
of nothing which they hitherto enjoyed ; for in the judgment 
of his unregenerate heart all the divine beauty, excellence, 
and glory of Christ were chiefly, if not wholly, the reflection 
of the sentiment which the church had gradually come to 
feel for him. To this feeling he was willing to make all 
concessions. Christ may grow as high as we please, if he 
be only earth-born. Schleiermacher presents the world with 
his real opinion in its naked form in De Wette and Liicke’s 
theological journal (No. III.), what he kept sedulously in- 
volved in ambiguities in his theological system, viz., that 
the Son of God before his incarnation did not exist, xaz’ idiav 
oisiag regrygagy, i.e. Was nothing but an idea in the mind of 
the Father, in the same way as all other creatures, and 
declares himself, as also in his church history, on the side 
of Sabellianism, according to which the One Divine Being is 
revealed under three different aspects, as Father in the 
creation (when, be it remarked, he admits no creation), as 
Son in Christ, and as Holy Spirit in the church; differing 
from Sabellius probably in this, that the phenomena in 
Christ and in the church are merely various exhibitions of 
the eternal energy of the original natura naturans. Fact it 
is that Schleiermacher’s disciples in the church are actually 
raising up a race of Sabellians throughout the country, 
whose creed is that the one God of the creation was mani- 
fested in Christ, and is now equally energetic and present in 
the church, some of whom have come to the perception that 
they are in effect Jews acquainted with the one God, but 
with no atonement for sin. 

The keystone of this system is determined by the nature 
of the benefit which Christ confers, and its application. 
The archetypal character of Christ requires that the benefit 
he confers on his disciples should consist in the appropria- 
tion of that distinction which he possessed. As he was the 
first in the history of the race in whom the consciousness of 
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union with God truly and perfectly overeame that of separa- 
tion from God, the benefit which his people obtain from him 
is, that the original sense of separation from God is set 
aside, and they are introduced by him into that condition of 
felt union with God in which his own blessedness consists. 
Towards this attainment nothing is necessary but faith—not 
even fruits as evidences of faith. On this point Schleier- 
macher is peremptory as ever Luther was; and we see how 
he caught the Lutherans ; and adheres to the strictest side 
of orthodoxy, that faith alone is the condition of this salvation. 
The issue is, that as soon as a man’s eyes open to the 
perception of the fact that the church ealls us to consider 
and feel ourselves at one with God, this is the high calling 
of humanity. Thus Christ is made an Apostle of God, to 
call all men to follow up the principle of Lessing’s and 
Schleiermacher’s theology, or anthropology, that the perfec- 
tion of human nature is to cast away all fear and bondage 
under any sense of sin or law, and press forward after that 
imaginary perfection that lies before them. 

But it is not in these terms Schleiermacher expresses 
himself; we must see that we do him no wrong. His own 
terms are, that Christ makes his disciples partakers of his 
own sinlessness and blessedness. The blessedness is a mere 
corollary, with the argument, that if we are once at one with 
God, evil ceases to be evil, and suffering is of no moment. 
The term ‘‘ sinlessness” is studiously chosen in conformity 
with his system to deelare only the devout feeling of the 
Church. The great doctrine of the Reformation is, that the 
perfect righteousness of the surety is imputed to his people, 
giving them peace of eonseience, and freedom from all guilt 
in the forum of heaven. But the sinlessness meant by 
Schleiermacher is nothing like this, but an appropriation of 
the sinlessness of Christ in a measure in their experience, 
a conformity to the character of Christ to whieh they are 
always approximating, but which in its perfection none will 
ever fully attain. On the question of the vicarious suffering 
and atonement, Schleiermacher departs from his usual 
placidity and calm security, and discovers a hostility that 
cannot be suppressed, though even here his wonted address 
does not forsake him; every care is taken to thrust the 
great question into the obscurest corner, to isolate it, and 
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hide its bearings on the universal scheme of salvation, but 
touched it must be, to have the semblance of victory over 
it, and when he does so, a gleam of that ferocity breaks 
forth with which every natural mind revolts from this 
central truth of the gospel. There is no special locus 
accorded in this theology to the consideration of the 
meritorious work of the Redeemer; it is, to use the lauda- 
tory language of De Wette, one ‘‘ of the ends gathered up 
round a central truth.” He chooses to deal with it under 
the head of Christ’s high-priestly office, and we can discover 
why. If we take the high-priest, and especially on the day 
of atonement, as the type of Christ, there appears nothing 
in him corresponding to the dedication of himself to an 
atoning death. Christ as suffering bas to be identified with 
the victim. This, as sustaining a purely passive character, 
having no spontaneity in its sacrifice, could only point to 
those elements of the passion of Christ which did not depend 
on any forthputting of his will, and which, therefore, can- 
not be imputed to him as of a meritorious kind. Christ, 
considered as the sacrificer, is indeed spontaneously active ; 
but here the suffering is of a subordinate kind, consisting in 
sympathy with the sin of others, as in the case of the high- 
priest on the day of atonement. Holding fast the distinc- 
tion between the active and the passive obedience of Christ, 
which is still strictly kept up in German theology, it is 
maintained that the latter as well as the former extended 
over his whole life, and is not to be restricted to its closing 
scenes. ll his life work was accompanied by suffering, 
owing to the contradiction of those around him, and there- 
fore there could be no active obedience without suffering, nor 
vice versa. Thus, it is argued, redemption can neither be 
ascribed to his active obedience alone, nor atonement to his 
passion, but both equally to both. Of Christ’s active 
obedience, he insists that the ground of our relation to 
Christ lies in the entire singular conformity of his life to the 
will of God, that his life alone purely and perfectly mani- 
fested the authority of the fear of God in human nature. 
In the acceptance of this truth, he says, consists all that is 
peculiarly Christian. Hence it follows that no human being 
apart from Christ can ever be just or acceptable to God, but 
only as animated by his life. After the pattern of Israel’s 
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high-priest, Christ presents his people as pure and holy — 
before God in virtue of his own perfect observance of the 
divine will. By this community of life in Christ and his 
people, Schleiermacher boasts of furnishing an unassail- 
able defence of the much-impugned doctrine, that Christ's 
obedience forms our righteousness, and is imputed to us. 
The meaning of this is, as he further explains, that as we 
are only involved in Adam’s condemnation when we sin in 
like manner, so we are only justified by the obedience of 
Christ when the principle-at the root of Christ’s perfect 
obedience becomes the animating principle of our life, and 
we obey as he. In consistency with his view, he objects to 
the expression that Christ fulfilled the law, or that he did 
the will of God in our stead. After all the phrases about 
community of life, his doctrine stands revealed as the bare 
Socinian tenet, that Christ conducts us to obedience by his 
example. As to Christ’s passive obedience, it is simply this, 
that as all suffering is punishment of sin, and yet no man 
endures exclusively what is due to his own personal sin, every 
man in a sense bears the sin of others. As Christ, therefore, 
had no sin for which to suffer, all that he endured must have 
been in behalf of others.’ Throughout his life he ever enter- 
tained a sympathetic sense of the sin and culpability of the 
race,culminating in the inspiration which carried himthrough 
the highest act of the work of redemption. As this issued 
in a victory over sin, and the connection between sin and 
suffering is henceforth annulled, in this sense it may be 
admitted that the penalty of sin has been done away by the 
sufferings of Christ, since suffering itself is no longer con- 
sidered as punishment in those who are Christ’s. Thus he 
complacently concludes that he has exhausted the sense of 
this peculiar tenet of the gospel, taken off the point from the 
current objections to the truth, that Christ, by his willing 
sacrifice of himself, satisfied divine justice, or that attribute 
‘‘ which has established a link between sin and suffering.” 
With this explanation he is willing to conform to the fashion 
which he does not altogether approve, of ascribing the virtue 
of Christ’s redemption to his sufferings, because in these his 
self-denying love was most eminently and signally manifes- 
ted, and thus God was seen in them reconciling the world 
to himself. Before leaving this subject, however, he turns 
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to combat with vehemence the notion of proper vicarious 
suffering. That God should have discharged upon the head 
of Christ the wrath due against the sin of man, or that 
Christ should resigned his life by any free resolve on his . 
own part, he declares to be inconsistent with right concep- 
tions of the divine justice, and at variance with Christ’s 
true human consciousness. Here he quotes, with much 
approbation, a theologian who joins him in affirming that 
Christ did not quote the awful words in Matt. xxvii. 46, in 
reference to his own case, and then proceeds to the absurd 
and so oft-reprobated assertion, which he probably obtained 
from Priestley, or some of the English Deists, that Christ’s 
surrender of his own life by a positive resolve would form a 
justification of suicide! Thus, to the dark mind, even when 
most highly gifted, that which to the believing soul is a 
sanctuary, is made a stone of stumbling and a rock of 
offence. 

This ‘‘ sinlessness,” then, under which word the benefit of 
Christ is described, is nothing like the imputation of righteous- 
ness, since Christ neither fulfilled the law in place of men, 
nor bare their iniquity. Neither is it any radical change 
of nature, such as regeneration. For it is very plain that 
Schleiermacher will know nothing of the Holy Ghost, the 
agent by whom the new creation is effected in the soul. 
Without any distinct deliverance as to the personality of 
the Holy Ghost, he warns us in another part of his work, that 
the spirit of the church (corporate spirit) of his system is not 
the same spoken of in Gen. i. 2, nor the spirit by which 
extraordinary powers are conferred (Exod. xxxi. 2-5), nay, nor 
that to whose operation the incarnation of Christ is ascribed 
(Matt. 1.18; Luke i. 35), at least so far as any physical opera- 
tion is imputed tohim. Further, he distinguishes the Holy 
Spirit of the Christian Church from that which inspired the 
prophets, as it would not do to identify the church spirit of 
the Jewish theocracy with that of the Christian dispensation. 
Slightly as he treats Scripture when opposed to him, he 
seeks to make use of all that sounds in his favour, and on 
this head John vil. 39 serves him as a stronghold from which, 
with an appeal to John xiv. and xvi., he denies that the Spirit 
of truth, whom Christ there promises, was one who had for- 
merely been known, or that this promised Spirit is ever to be 
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met anywhere but in the Christian Church. He will not 
allow that the gift of miracles is derived from the Holy 
Ghost, though he cannot deny that it is so represented in 
Scripture. He sums up his view in the significant positions :— 
1. That the operations of the Holy Ghost are nowhere 
apparent save in the voice of the Christian Church ; 2. That 
the spirit and acts of the church are not determined by any 
influence of a higher nature than the human! He argues, 
that, on the contrary supposition, the life of believers could 
no longer be conceived as flowing in human continuity. He 
further insists that the Holy Ghost or church spirit is not 
to be supposed to exercise any influence over our minds ab 
extra, as this would contradict the unity of human conscious- 
ness and self-determination. The boasted “ sinlessness”’ 
cannot therefore be a gift of the Holy Ghost. It seems to 
dissolve before our search into an insubstantial vapour, 
bringing neither acquittal from guilt nor renovation of heart. 
In fact, he illustrates the benefits received from Christ by 
those conferred on barbarous nations when civilised by some 
wise and benevolent lawgiver, as Solon or Confucius, whom 
they were subsequently inclined to look upon as a divinity. 
Such is the insidious system which, according to the 
opinion of its able disciples as emitted fifty years after its 
publication, is destined to introduce a new, glorious future 
for Christianity, and to effect ‘‘ the moral and social renova- 
tion of humanity by the Christian Church spirit” (p. 511). 
Schleiermacher’s system is so compact and well-rounded as 
to commend itself to acceptance, and almost to defy assault. 
It is neither to be mastered hastily, nor to be criticised by 
making extracts from it. He boasted that he had propounded 
an enigma to the theological world which few would be able 
to read. But with this dark side towards those who sought 
to refute it, all was transparent as crystal to those in whose 
favour it was designed. It is not enough to say, Schleier- 
macher is a Pantheist, or rejects the inspiration of Scripture, 
or does not believe in the Holy Ghost; his is a system, and 
must be dealt with as such. It is so completely a work of 
darkness, a monstrous imposition, that it is but slowly that 
an honest mind admits the conviction that this constant 
mystery arises from the author’s professing a creed in which 
he has no faith. His object is to make out that the church 
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can have all in which real religion consists without revealed 
truths, or an authoritative rule of faith; and that all reli- 
gion, not merely subjective devotion, but the whole substance 
of religion, consists in sentiments and impressions generated 
in the soul itself. There is to be nothing henceforward of 
any importance to religion but what arises from each indi- 
vidual’s immediate intuition. Religion is to be a business of 
the heart, to shake itself free of all responsibility for those 
awkward and offensive questions about creation, providence, 
redemption, and resurrection that provoked the hostile 
assaults of speculative minds. She is not to make any pre- 
tensions to teach, but to rest content in the sphere of devo- 
tional emotion, and leave research and speculations about 
truth to philosophers, while in the quiet temple as of old 
neither axe nor hammer is heard. This principle is carried 
out persistently through a continuous analysis of the whole. 
But Strauss himself allows that, after we have attempted 
with unspeakable toil to follow the author in his circuitous 
track which professes to keep far from all philosophy, we 
are forced to the conclusion that the same results are 
much more easily arrived at in the way of regular logical 
demonstration ; and that the author himself, who leads us 
such a roundabout, had reached the point by the shorter 
philosophical cut.. Strauss shews irrefragably that such 
positions as this—that divine causality is perfectly repre- 
sented in collective finite being—‘“‘ could never have been 
gained in the way of pure feeling, but must be attributed to 
a speculative origin. The devout sentiment rests contented 
when, rising from all that is finite to God, it perceives the 
dependence of all upon the Supreme Being ;” but it is only 
speculation and not devotion that prompts the mind to turn 
from God to the world, and to infer that the fulness of the 
Divine Being is exhaustively exhibited in the sum of finite 
things. This is only one example of a thousand, but a dis- 
tinct one; for all our acquaintance with human nature 
teaches us that it is the tendency of the devout mind to 
recognise in the Divine Being an immense distance above 
all that is revealed of him in the world, and it. is a later 
speculation that raises objections to this. But one distinct 
example would be enough to shew that the whole scheme 
is a hollow forgery, though a clever and original one, to 
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give a systematic and stable standing to that maxim 
of practical ungodliness, that it matters not what we 
believe, if only the heart be suitably disposed. But Strauss 
adduces two other positions, that are just as unquestionably 
deductions of the understanding—one, which is fundamental 
to the system, that our self-consciousness is entitled to be 
taken as the representative of finite being or the world ; ‘the 
other, that because we feel ourselves dependent on God, both 
in doing and in suffering, therefore this opposition or dualism 
of states has no existence in the Deity. There is a certain 
respectability in the case when a theory which has taken 
possession of the whole mind is forcibly commended to the 
conviction of others, as when Berkeley advocated the non- 
existence of a material world; but it excites only abhorrence 
when a theory, which has only been invented to cover an 
assault on the faith of the world, is propped up by all man- 
ner of dishonest expedients and shifts, such as to any eye, 
and much more to that of the experienced metaphysician 
Schleiermacher, are seen to be fatal to the whole theory. 
This scheme is not what it would seem; but Schleiermacher 
makes the attempt to persuade us that we have by intuition 
views which he himself clearly reaches only by a work of the 
understanding. The insufficiency and untruth of the funda- 
mental principle on which the whole system rests is evident. 
Some demonstration being necessary of the axiom, that the 
essence of devotion consists in feeling, devotion, he argues, 
tends by its nature to unite men in a communion, whatever 
designs to associate men together must have either the 
character of knowledge, or of action, or of feeling; but 
religion is neither knowledge nor action, therefore it must 
be feeling. This last assertion he proves by a reductio ad 
absurdum. If knowledge were the essence of religion, then 
the man that knew most about it would be the best Christian ; 
if it were works or acts, then the man that performed most 
religious deeds would excel; both of which suppositions are 
admittedly false. But the same reductio applies to feeling. 
There is nothing more certain than that, as men are consti- 
tuted, it is possible for them to take the greatest delight in 
religious feelings, aroused and excited either by appeals to 
the senses, or even by some eloquent display of religious 
truth, while heart is unchanged and the feeling of a spurious 
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character, just as a diseased state of sentimentality leads 
multitudes to weep over painted distress in novels, who 
never put forth a hand to help the afflicted in real life under 
the impulse of genuine moral sympathy. This is just the 
false state of the heart against which the Epistle of James 
is directed. We utterly deny that religion consists entirely 
in feeling; aye, it is for the enlightenment of the under- 
standing and the conviction of the conscience, the arousing 
of the sense of danger and the conversion of the will. From 
Holy Scripture we have as much ground for asserting that 
the first stirrings of religious life are by giving light to the 
understanding as by the moving of the affections; nay, that 
the whole man in the work of conversion, or when the soul 
becomes religiously affected, is simultaneously in all his 
faculties quickened so as both to perceive and feel aright. 
We deny that religion has its seat among the mere intuitions. 
It pervades the soul, and every faculty and feeling has a 
work to perform. This is a most important petitio in Schleier- 
macher’s scheme, by which his whole end is at onée gained. 
By this one concession he is at once emancipated from 
dependence on the Word of God, if faith no longer “‘ cometh 
by hearing, and hearing by the Word of God.” For he then 
turns round and claims for this intuitional experience or 
feeling the name of faith—but a faith which comes without 
hearing and without the Word of God. Religion is, in 
Schleiermacher’s sense, a direct intuition, and its organ 
faith. Thus he anew exalted faith, and became the restorer 
of the doctrine of faith. But there is more assumed in that 
seemingly harmless axiom which has been generally conceded 
to him without opposition, viz., the all-essential principle 
that there is no difference in the quality of religious feelings, 
as if all difference were found in their relative strength or 
weakness. It is certain, however, that there are forms of 
human religion where the sense of dependence on God per- 
vades and controls the whole life, where the man, under a 
slavish fear of God, does nothing but think of God, and 
realise his dependence on God day and night, but where, as 
in the case of the pious Rabbinical Jew or Mahommedan 
dervish, this sentiment being only one of dread and bondage, 
the whole constitution of the heart and of the devotion that 
springs from it is repugnant to the divine nature. If feeling 
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alone were the barometer whose rising or falling determined 
the amount of religion, then the religion of the Jew or the 
Mahommedan would in many cases be superior to that of 
the devout Christian. But as this, according to Schleier- 
macher’s system, is inadmissible, there must be some element 
of truth or knowledge, something which is not feeling, to 
elevate its character and make the difference. We believe, 
however, that it is quite in accordance with all Schleier- 
macher’s principles, that there is no such specific difference 
in the essential character of the religious sentiments of the 
Christian and other faiths, as he knows of no Holy Ghost from 
whom any change of nature could be derived. How could 
we, with the light of revelation before us, allow that devotion 
is adequately defined as the simple feeling of dependence 
upon the Deity! The dark Mahommedan fatalist may 
doubtless live on under the permanent and absorbing sense 
that God is over him at every turn of life, giving vent to the 
utterance, ‘‘ Allah is great,” but our higher revelation has 
taught us that it is no devotion worthy of the name till the 
heart is quickened by the knowledge of the love of God to 
turn and yield itself to the service of God with all the strength 
of the understanding and will. 

The favourable moment seemed at last to have arrived for 
rending the treasure of sacred Scripture out of the hands of 
the church, and robbing her of that chart by which she had 
for thousands of years sped her perilous but glorious course 
over the ocean of life. The Word of God had been so 
thoroughly discredited in the eyes of the German nation by 
more than one generation of profane theologians, even the 
best of whom put in but a timid plea in its defence, 
that it seemed to require only one bold and ingenious effort 
to overthrow its authority altogether over the faith and 
life of the people, and remand it to a place among old 
records, where none would converse with it but the 
curious antiquary. In all this no change was proposed in 
the elements of the traditionary faith. This was to continue 
as ever propagated, in the living communion of the church, 
in the fresh and devout sentiments of the congregation. All 
that was designed was the abrogation of the law of dog- 
matical definitions, the removal of that yoke of thorny truths 
which oppressed the church in the form of an inspired letter, 
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and proved a perpetual fomes of controversy, and occasion 
' of hostility and assault to all thinking men. It could not be 
averred that the books of Scripture were essential to the life 
of the church, as the church had been in existence, in full 
operation, before the Scriptures had a being. Instead of 
the Scriptures being the fountain of truth and life for the 
church, it was the church that had clothed the Scripture 
with the authority which had been pushed to such excess. 
The Scriptures only expressed the experience of the early 
church, which was subject to correction by the growing light 
and maturer judgment of subsequent generations of the 
body of Christ. The spirit of Christianity was to be con- 
sidered as deposited, not in a frigid letter, but in the heart 
of the church, to be spread abroad in ever increasing purity. 
Sufficient provision was made for this in the form of Christ 
set like the sun in the heaven of history, ever transmitting 
the same beams of his spiritual influence which had given 
birth to his work of salvation, for the maintenance of this 
benefit to all coming generations. It was amazing infatua- 
tion in Schleiermacher not to perceive that whatever benefit 
Christianity had conferred upon our race in the past, had 
been by the instrumentality of that book of God as the 
source of truth and life, which he was now endeavouring to 
depose. Another notable infatuation was his not discern- 
ing, that although all demonstration of the genuineness and 
authenticity of Scripture is imperfect for the carnal under- 
standing, as indeed are all proof and demonstration even of 
the being and attributes of God himself, yet the Scriptures 
have always carried their own evidence as not only adapted 
to meet the spiritual taste of the children of God, and tu 
command the recognition of all born from above, but also to 
awaken, and convert, and bring together to God all his elect, 
convincing their understanding, renewing their will, and dis- 
covering to them the glory of God in the face of Christ. 
There are circumstances of incomparable subtlety, of art- 
ful insinuation and skill, and of masterly calculation con- 
nected with the whole of Schleiermacher’s career, and 
especially with his last work, which impress the character 
of the serpent upon this enterprise of his against the gospel, 
and create a certain sense of awe in contemplating it. 
Other assailants delivered formidable and open assaults, and 
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were beaten off in succession. But it is comparatively easy 
to deal with the open invader, even when his fury and 
resources are great. The most appalling danger is when. 
some alien insinuates himself into the confidence of the 
people, and when he has got the reins of administration 
into his hand, employs the resources of the nation for its 
destruction. It was the greatest humiliation of God’s 
ancient people when the Edomite Herod, by subtle policy 
and God’s mysterious dispensation, seated himself on the 
throne of David, and united himself to the heiress of the 
priestly Asmoneans, in order to carry on his selfish and 
anti-Israelite designs. While heathen persecutors would in 
vain have attempted to thrust heathenish ways on the 
Christian Church, this was done by apostate ministers 
within her bounds. Should not the church then view it 
with apprehension that the highest authority as a teacher 
in the church should be accorded to a man who has assailed, 
not one article of belief, but has emblazoned on his banner, 
though in hieroglyphics which his followers alone under- 
stood, ‘‘ Raze, raze it to the foundation.” It is surely time 
for alarm when a false prophet, to whom his disciples attri- 
bute the distinction of forming a new era in religion 
(Schenkl, passim), and by whom not a single truth of the 
gospel is left unassailed or unchanged, finds such confidence 
and favour with those who profess to adhere to the gospel 
as to be compared only with Origen (so Hundeshagen) and 
Calvin, and those who have been the greatest benefactors of 
the church. 

The false Messiah set up by Schleiermacher only differs 
from the false Messiahs about the time of Christ—the 
Theudas and Barcochbas—as the nineteenth century differs 
from the first. The Christ of Schleiermacher is not the 
Christ of God and the Gospels, the seed of the woman, the 
revelation of the mystery hid from the foundation of the 
world, heir of all the promises of whom Moses and all the 
prophets spake ; but a projection of the rationalist Church 
of Germany in the eighteenth century upon the plane of 
theology. Schleiermacher maintains that Christianity has 
no more connection with Judaism than with heathenism. 
All the claims of Jesus on the ground of prophecy, all his 
appeals to Moses and the prophets are so much empty 
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rhetoric, so much influenee of Jewish notions foisted into 
the genuine records of the gospel. Jesus was not the Lamb 
of God that taketh away the sin of the world, did not make 
his soul an atonement for sin, nor effeet any righteousness 
to be imputed to the sinner. Men did not die in Adam, 
but Adam was at his creation a sinner as his descendents; 
for temptation eould have elicited no sin out of his nature 
had it not previously existed in him. Therefore there is no 
curse upon sin, no need of an atonement; for God has in 
reality no abhorrenee of sin—for the Deity sin has no 
existence. Sin is but an infirmity due to the unequal 
development of the understanding and of the will; and the 
redemption from it is by sueh an example, and by aid of 
such moral advantages, as eonduet to victory over it. Death 
is not the consequence of sin, but man’s nature; nor is 
there any certainty eonveyed of deliveranee from death, 
only the divine phenomenon of Christ has encouraged the 
expectation of an existence beyond the grave. The essential 
dignity and the work of Christ are to be taken as commen- 
surate, and we are to be as careful not to attribute to the 
Saviour a dignity beyond what is requisite for the discharge 
of his office, as the contrary. The term employed, “a true 
being of God in Christ,” proves to be a high-sounding 
deception when we diseover from other parts of his work 
that there is a being of God in every man. Schleiermacher 
scrupulously guards against using the expression, ‘‘ Christ’s 
divine nature.” To him Christ is no true prophet, for there 
is neither word nor spirit to reveal, nor will of God (except 
that manifested in the order of the world) which needs to 
be revealed to us for our salvation. Christ is not a true 
priest, for there is no sacrifice in virtue of which he should 
intercede for us. Christ is not a king, for it is only by 
his example he rules. There never were miracles nor 
prophecies except such as may be referable to a “ high 
intensity of animal imagination or of natural sagacity.” 
There is no importance to be allowed to the resurrection, 
ascension, or future coming of Christ to judgment; for 
though Schleiermacher seems disposed in one place to 
accept the possibility of the first, he considers them all as 
immaterial to the sustenance of the devout sentiments of 
the Church. The formation of the new personality or new 
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creature is expressly made dependent on Christ’s personal 
influence and denied of the Church spirit. The sanctifica- 
tion of the Church is carried forward by the mutual activity 
and receptivity of all its members. 

The more this system is understood, the more distinctly 
does it stand forth in profoundly-planned antagonism to 
the scheme of redemption by the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
characterised by Paul as the great mystery of godliness. 
Bengel foretold from his acquaintance with the word, that 
audacious as the ungodly were in his day, they were but 
botchers (Stiimper) in their trade to those that would 
arise in the future. His words have been verified in our 
age. 

The acme of this Antichristian enterprise does not, 
however, appear in the mere sum of direct contradictions 
to the doctrine of the Lord Jesus Christ, but in the integu- 
ment of subtle method and artful disposition and dia- 
lectic treatment in which the whole issues forth to fulfil 
its destination in the world. It is not in the usual form of 
hostile assaults against the Christian defences, a hideous 
missile enveloped in flame and noise; but it is the serpent 
carrying livid poison under its shining colours and noiseless 
gliding, before which the stoutest heart may well be seized 
with consternation. Throughout Schleiermacher’s work all 
the terms of Christian orthodoxy are used with as little 
appearance of constraint as if Calvin himself were the 
author. Though accepting no creation, nor fall of Adam, 
nor divinity of Christ, nor satisfaction for sin, nor Holy 
Ghost, nor change of heart, the work treats of all these in 
the most dispassionate way; and after the usual sense of 
the church has been set aside, employs these terms as if the 
orthodox sense were also his, so that without strict attention 
we might easily forget that he differed from others. It is 
but rarely that any truth is flatly denied, the purpose being 
attained by saying, ‘‘ It is not essential to feed the devout 
sentiments of the church,” and by the suggestion that the 
evidence for it in Scripture is unsatisfactory. As a specimen 
let us take the way in which he deals with the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit: ‘The Holy Spirit is the union of the 
Divine Being (pantheistic!) with human nature under the 
form of a corporate spirit that animates the collective life of 
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the faithful. This isthe doctrine of the Holy Spirit.” He 
does not say whether the Holy Spirit be a person in the 
Godhead or no; but “this is the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit.” Yet though there be plainly for him no Holy 
Ghost by whom alone the work of regeneration and the appli- 
cation of the benefits of redemption is effected, this does not 
hinder him from minutely discussing and defining regenera- 
tion, conversion, repentence, as well as justification and faith. 
With much unction he condemns heresies and heretics as 
if he were the most faithful adherent of tradition—Mani- 
cheans, when there is denial of the capability of redemp- 
tion; Pelagians, when of the need of redemption ; Docete, 
when of Christ’s essential resemblance to man; Ebionitism, 
of the pre-existence of Christ! with the remark, “ the 
systems that avoid these offences are Christian.” Even 
the Socinians are most gravely condemned by him for their 
insufficient view of the Lord’s Supper, though it could 
scarcely be made to appear how Schleiermacher, to whom 
Christ is a mere man, could have a higher estimation of Lis 
presence in the Supper. A skilful use is made of the creeds 
and the church doctrine, and there is scarcely any head 
of doctrine on which some awkward expression of some 
esteemed theologian, or Schleiermacher’s skilful interpre- 
tation of him, is not made use of to secure a semblance of 
sanction for the views he puts forth. Thus Osiander is 
pressed into the service to shew that Schleiermacher does 
not stand alone in making our justification dependent, not 
on the vicarious sufferings, but on the participation of 
the perfect righteousness of Christ. Though directly 
condemning the doctrine of satisfaction for sin, he speaks 
freely of the atonement as a permanent benefit in the 
church. 

One fact to be prominently kept in view is, that Schleier- 
macher, from the day he parted company with the Moravians 
as dissenting from the triths of the divinity and atonement 
of Christ, never changed his sentiments. What he after- 
wards commends in the Moravians is their impressive cere- 
monies, e.g. meeting at Easter in the churchyards, and con- 
gregational order, but never their doctrine. Not only his 
biographer and eulogist, Schenkl, but Schleiermacher him- 
self uniformly looks back on his rupture with the Moravians 
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as the day of his spiritual regeneration, when he became a 
newman. From that day he set himself with all the deci- 
sion of a strong nature to follow out to the full his own idea 
of life. Persuaded that the method of the Moravians was a 
weak superstition, a delusion in its central truth, he set 
about the formation of a faith or scheme for himself. He 
never felt himself wholly without ground for hope. In a 
letter to his father he says: ‘‘ Many who believe are mani- 
festly not freer from faults than others, but the contrary; and 
I see many unbelievers who are the best of men. Even 
according to my present views I have always sufficient 
motives to please God more.” 

The principles which pervade his work and his life amount 
to subtle identifying of self with the interests of the universe; 
and the only immortality he allows is that which is enjoyed 
in the present moment by an intense appreciation of all that 
is noble and great. But in all the varied experiences of his 
long life, in all his multiplied and lengthy correspondence, 
there never occurs an expression of dependence on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, of anxiety about his own spiritual state, or the 
hope of salvation by mercy. Once he speaks of having been 
visited by the fear of death, but thinks if his wife had not 
been absent it would not have occurred. In later life he 
became more cautious in his expressions, but never changed 
his views; and in his last years boasts ‘‘ that he never had 
anything heathenish about him.” No doubt the singular 
and entire pre-eminence of the Christian church above all 
other religions was made latterly more decidedly the centre 
of his system; but this perception did not lead Schleier- 
macher, as it has done Jews of a philosophical temper, to 
conclude that he from whom this church originated must be 
more than man, and truly divine. 

Truly, if Schleiermacher had ever been converted to Chris- 
tianity, as some suppose, there was very much to confess 
and retract, though in another way, as in the case of him 
who fell into the hands of the Manicheans. The man who, 
as a minister of the gospel, gave utterance to such sentiments 
as these—‘‘ A religion without God may be better than 
another with God,” in opposition to the truths of the Bible ; 
“the world must be the teacher, for the whole world is a 
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gallery of religious views ;” ‘‘ the holy Scriptures have been 
converted into a bible by their own might, but they hinder 
no other book to be or become in like manner a bible, and 
whatever is written with similar power, they would readily 
associate with themselves; the time will come ‘‘ when there 
will be no further need of a Mediator;” “I would be glad 
to stand on the ruins of the religion which I revere ;” ‘‘ that 
Christianity sets up no claim to be the only true religion;” 
“it contemns this despotism it would be glad to 
see other and more juvenile forms of religion rise up around 
it”—such a man had surely cause for a free and ample 
retractation. 

There remains before us the startling problem to account 
for the tenderness with which the author of this attempt to 
supplant the gospel of the grace of God, and that by virtue 
of the name and authority of Christ, is treated by men 
of the highest standing in the Christian republic. They 
even award him a high place, as having rendered eminent 
service to Protestantism. Hundeshagen writes (p. 189) :— 
“‘Fr. Schleiermacher was, on the one hand, the pupil of 
the Moravians, and on the other, of Plato and Spinoza. It 
was this union of qualification which enabled this extra- 
ordinary man to exercise so decided and reforming an 
influence upon our theology. He was a rimog rod wérrovros as 
having, moreover, the liveliest interest in the political 
regeneration of our nation.” In another passage he 
threatens to class all who venture a word against Schleier- 
macher with the monks who attacked Origen. Schnecken- 
burger treats him on all occasions as a chief of the Reformed 
section of the church, and (what doubtless Schleiermacher 
reckoned on) criticises each separate feature of his system 
instead of taking a review of it as a whole; e.g. ‘ It must 
be regarded as quite absurd if Schleiermacher’s theory of 
the Redeemer be pronounced to be essentially divergent 
from the Reformed Church systems, as being reducible to 
the view that man becomes an object of divine complacency 
by his communion of life with the archetype of humanity” 
(p. 221, vol. ii.). ‘‘ On the contrary, this,” he adds, ‘‘ is sound 
Reformed doctrine.” Kahnis expresses only the prevalent 
sense of the theological world when he writes: ‘ Schleier- 
macher nevertheless made approaches to positive Chris- 
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tianity” (p. 160). Instead of any other testimonies, we sub- 
join the words of Tholuck so recently as 18783 :— 


* All philosophical terms and definitions, all physical investigations, 
all theses whatever which could not be derived by strict inference from 
the profound feeling of sinfulness and the certainty of redemption were 
excluded from the theological system of Schleiermacher. The conse- 
quence of this was, that a great many of such were now won for Christian 
piety as had felt an aversion to the incomprehensibilities of the old dog- 
matical system ; while not a few among the orthodox Christians, slightly 
modifying their creed, began to take an intermediate position between 
the two contending parties—a position that found particular favour 
among the highest circles in Prussia. Although Schleiermacher con- 
tinued to have his adversaries, among whom at the outset I was counted 
myself, yet it is due to him to own that his influence gradually made 
religion respected by scoffers.” 


So much by Tholuck concerning the man whom Strauss 
claims as his own, and of whom Schenkl, in an elaborate 
work, proves that he annihilated the faith in everything 
supernatural in religion, considered sin as a mere tem- 
porary hitch in the development of man’s moral nature, 
and made Christ a mere man, and the church an assembly 
of those who, in Christ’s spirit, and by his example, were 
pressing forward without the aid of any divine Spirit or 
inspired Scriptures in the race of moral perfection, to which 
their nature leads them to aspire. We confess we had 
scruples about coming forward with our views in opposi- 
tion to such respectable names, till we saw every position 
borne out and re-advocated abundantly in Schenkl. It 
is in its first aspect a perplexing problem, but by no 
means insoluble, for those acquainted with the circum- 
stances of the case. First of all, there was the surpassing 
genius of Schleiermacher, which enabled him to lay the yoke 
of his influence just upon minds of the first order and 
highest enthusiasm. Although many of these afterwards 
came to some more worthy conception of the gospel and its 
author, yet the original partiality with which they were 
inoculated continued to operate in his favour, making them 
indulgent to his views. We know the invariable propensity 
to presume @ priori in favour of gifted men, whose thoughts 
and sayings have alighted on us in power, that they also 
must have perceived the highest truth, that of the revelation 
from heaven. The child that, in her impassioned admira- 
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tion for Garibaldi as a patriot, expressed her persuasion that 
he was a converted man, revealed the nexus which deter- 
mines more mature minds to presume well of the moral and 
spiritual state of men of genius. It is one of the greatest 
mysteries of the gospel that the Father reveals his truth 
not to the wise and prudent in preference to babes; and 
although reverence for our Saviour’s solemn declaration has 
effect to a certain extent in England to prevent extravagant 
aberration, yet it is but natural that in Germany, where 
that word has a more limited sway, the Humboldts and 
Goethe, and a thousand men who in their lifetime despised 
the name of disciples of Christ, nay, avowed themselves 
heathens, are canonised, and have their place assigned them 
in funeral sermons among those who are now beholding the 
face of that Lord whom they never confessed, whose truth 
they could not, ‘‘ from very greatness of intellect,” perceive 
while on earth. But this is only a part, though an essential | 
one, of the explanation. We must add that German theo- 
logians in general are themselves infected inno slight degree 
with the errors which Schleiermacher only systematised and 
carried to their legitimate consequences. There are, doubt- 
less, theologians and preachers in Germany who are, in 
heart and soul, devoted to Christ and the essential doctrines 
of the gospel. But Schleiermacher quite cut away the 
ground under their feet with the body of the people. That 
one axiom of his, that religion stands in no need of doctrine 
and rigid precepts, or of revelation from another world— 
that certain pious and devout sentiments towards God and 
Christ are all that is necessary for salvation, was well cal- 
culated to carry along with him the majority of those who 
still inclined to have a religion at all. By this one move he 
was sure to draw multitudes on his side in a country where 
the Word had already been depraved. On the other hand, 
it was no ways disagreeable to Schleiermacher to be num- 
bered on the side of orthodoxy; this was part of his plan as 
far as it could be attained, along with the decided though 
ambiguous statement of his own views. So much did this 
form a part of Schleiermacher’s character, that his eulogist, 
Strauss, in referring to his taking the communion on his 
death-bed, when he states that this did more than anything 
else to establish Schleiermacher’s reputation with religious 
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people, does not exclude the idea that this intention was 
before his mind in partaking of the ordinance.’ 

So far was the credit of the gospel sunk at that time with 
the educated classes of Germany, that its real friends were 
glad to avail themselves of the support of any name that 
carried weight in such a circle. The central truth of 
Schleiermacher’s system, that Christianity was the way of 
salvation for mankind, and Christ the archetype to whom 
all were to look, and from whom all were to derive spiritual 
life, seemed an immense concession of which much might be 
made; and they were willing to make common cause with 
the man who seemed to have wrested this point of advantage 
from the infidels, without scrutinising his further projects 
minutely. But even great theologians in this perilous crisis 
were wilfully blind, and unwilling to perceive that all 
Schleiermacher asserted was in the interest of his Christ 
and his Christianity. Besides, the landmarks of truth had 
been so thoroughly swept away that Christian men were 
glad to recognise all as being for them who did not in terms 
declare against them. Last, not least, the point must go 
into the scale, which Hundeshagen records in Schleier- 
macher’s favour. No one unacquainted with Germany can 
conceive to what a degree it counterbalances a thousand 
faults to be a hearty and zealous patriot, to be forward for 
the unity and honour of the nation. The critic of David 
Strauss’ last work, in which he renounces all allegiance to 
Christ, and openly blasphemes the whole Word of God as a 
book of evil tendency, after administering sundry temperate 
rebukes to the author, closes with the eulogium that after 
all there is one thing apparent in his work which atones for 
all faults, that Strauss is a hale-hearted patriot. The same 
credit has, doubtless, subserved the interests of Schleier- 
macher’s system with many. While the orthodox are quite 
shelved within the walls of their own lecture-rooms, and the 
limits of their own congregations, the teaching of this anti- 
christian prophet goes forth over the length and breadth of 
the land, wherever there is so much traditionary reverence 


as to make men inclined to pay a lingering regard to the 
name of Christ. 


’ We mention this only to shew how his character was estimated, not as 
adopting the opinion. 
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From this fatal Pandora-box whole clouds of spiritual 
maladies have spread over the land. Christianity is no 
longer truth, but devout feeling; as a natural consequence 
no man will listen to an argument or proof in behalf of 
the necessity of salvation. This is a sore evil, that every 
advance made to man in behalf of the truth is forestalled 
by the prejudice that religion makes no profession of being 
aught but a devout sentiment. An easy corollary from this 
is, that religion, devotional feeling, though useful for women 
and children, is not necessary for men. It thenceforth 
becomes a truth that men of genius and learning, nay, 
every educated and thinking man, has, eo ipso, all, and a 
great deal more, than religion can bestow upon others. 
Pantheism entails necessarily the worship of genius, and sets 
greatness in the place of goodness and holiness. Carlyle 
can make even a Dantona hero. If Tholuck and his com- 
peers still choose to delude themselves about the nature of 
Schleiermacher’s teaching, his proper disciples, as Schenkl, 
have no difficulty in reading the lesson contained in his 
words. His adherents among the clergy are acting out the 
plan and practice of their master, and employing all the 
terms of Christianity to imbue the minds of their hearers 
with the heathenish views they preach, of a Trinity which 
is nothing but the same divine energy which appeared in 
the creation, as coming forward again in the person of 
Christ, and then equally in the Christian Church. They are 
raising up, in the first instance, a race of Jews; as we could 
give instances where Christian girls under such teaching 
testify that they have become virtually Jewesses, with a 
natural sense of sin, and no Redeemer but one who is a 
mere man. 

Let Schenkl’s full-length demonstration of the character 
of Schleiermacher’s published opinions as initiating a pan- 
theistic social democratic revolution in Christianity, when 
God is a mere name and man all in all, be set alongside of 
the above extract from Tholuck, and no other conclusion 
will be possible than that Tholuck himself is deeply entangled 
in the delusion that the truths and facts of the faith are of 
secondary moment, and that Christianity on the whole is 
satisfied with certain devotional sentiments, from whatever 
source they arise. Tholuck is doubtless as able to read the 
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true sense of the ‘‘Glaubenslehre” as Schenkl, and must 
therefore suppose that one who sets aside the deity and atone- 
ment of Christ, the inspiration of Scripture, and the being 
of the Holy Ghost, may still be classed among the bulwarks 
and advocates of the Christian faith. There is no more 
lamentable evidence of the success which this foul scheme 
has already attained than the measure of homage which 
continues to be paid to its author by teachers on the orthodox 
side. It is all his followers need, if it be granted them, that 
the points of difference are non-essential. But this goes 
further than Germany. In Dr Hodge’s Theology, the influence 
of Tholuck’s opinions appears in the partial and tender 
treatment of Schleiermacher’s errors. From a report that 
had reached him that Schleiermacher used to invite his 
children to sing a hymn to Jesus, he feels justified in 
expressing a hope that Schleiermacher was converted before 
his death, yea, goes so far as to establish his conviction by 
a quotation from Scripture. We would rejoice in corrobor- 
ating this expectation if there were a word extant from 
Schleiermacher in which he had confessed his sinfulness 
and expressed his need of a Redeemer, or his dependence 
on the blood of Jesus. There is none such extant. There 
is a rebuke administered to his wife for teaching her children 
to pray to Christ; no word of a contrary tendency. What 
passed between Schleiermacher’s soul and the Lord, in 
articulo mortis, or how he stands before the bar of the great 
Judge, we have no call to determine. But as far as we 
have words or expressions to judge by, there is no more 
evidence of his conversion than of that of Balaam or of 
Simon Magus. There is every proof that he, to the end of 
his life, celebrated his separation from the Moravians in 
rejection of the atonement and divinity of our Lord as the 
day of his new birth, of which he never repented. 

We would have all men to be saved and come to the 
knowledge of the truth ; but we deprecate such an utterance 
as that of Dr Hodge as a concession to the pantheistic spirit 
that seeks to make a separate door for the gifted and learned, 
by which they may find a cheaper access to the presence of 
Christ and salvation. This is all the more to be avoided, 
that this dreamy, hazy spirit is threatening to overspread 
all lands, and with its pestilential breath to quench all 
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spiritual earnestness. It has so far done its work in the 
land whence it emanated, but it is by no means disposed to 
stop there. The man who did more than all others to 
circulate Schleiermacher’s sentiments in the higher regions 
in Great Britain was the late Chevalier Bunsen, who was an 
out-and-out disciple of Schleiermacher, and in his great 
Bibel-Werk has interpreted the whole of Scripture in the 
sense of that system. The character of this pernicious work 
may be judged by those who cannot examine it for themselves 
from the fact that a mercantile man who lives for the diffusion 
of deism (for as to Scripture, pantheists and deists make 
common cause) at once ordered ten copies, expensive and 
voluminous as it is. As far as Bunsen’s influence extended, 
it was devoted to the spreading of Schleiermacher’s prin- 
ciples. The same mischievous principle breathes in the 
works of Wordsworth and other popular poets. Coleridge 
tells how Spinoza was the object of the admiration and 
constant conversation of the poetic circle in the neighbour- 
hood of Bristol in the days of their pantisocratic dreams, 
sufficient traces of which transpire in some of their works. 
Witness Coleridge’s tirade, ‘ Other-worldliness ;” witness 
passages Wordsworth wrote, which might be a transcript 
from Schleiermacher, e.g.:— 
‘* Well pleased to recognise 
In nature and the language of the sense 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 


The guide, the guardian of my heart and soul, 
Of all my inmost being.” 


Such sentiments float on the wings of numbers and song, 
like the thistle-down on the wind, and find easily a connatural 
soil wherever they alight. It needs some labour and pre- 
paration of the soil to extirpate them, and make room for 
divine and saving truth on any spot. But woe worth the 
day, and woe to the people, when the ministers of the word 
take to spreading and cultivating such weeds in place of the 
word, which alone has the promise of eternal life. 
DanreL Epwarp. 
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Art. I1.—The Apologetic Function of the Church in the 
Present Time." 


| HAVE selected as the subject of this opening lecture, 

“The Apologetic Function of the Church in the Present 
Time.” The subject is one which, while naturally suggest- 
ing itself to one in my position, as having charge of the 
Apologetic department, and corresponding to the initial 
place assigned to Apologetics in the theological course, is 
peculiarly appropriate to the state of opinion on religious 
matters in the age in which we live. That age is character- 
ised by an immense amount of mental activity on the 
subject of religion; and, unhappily, the current of opinion 
in cultivated circles runs with powerful tide in a direction 
contrary to the creed of Christendom. The time-spirit is 
theologically antichristian ; some think that it is so ethically 
also, and has begun to sigh after the jolly gods of Greece, 
and, tired of the austere morality of Christianity, to look 
back with longing to the free, sensual life of paganism, 
regulated by esthetic rather.than by moral law. Prophets 
inspired by the time-spirit confidently predict the speedy 
advent of a new era, when the Christian religion, as hitherto 
believed and practised by the church, will be a thing of the 
past. ‘An inevitable revolution,” saith the apostle of 
culture, Mr Matthew Arnold, ‘of which we all recognise 
the beginnings and signs, but which has already spread, 
perhaps, further than most of us think, is befalling the 
religion in which we have been brought up.” Another 
apostle of the new era, of grimmer humour, the late Dr 
David Strauss, in that last book of his, The Old and the New 
Faith, speaking in the “ prophetic strain” that befits ‘ old 
experience,” remarks that ‘‘ the religious territory in the 

1 The following paper was delivered as a lecture at the opening of the Free 
Church College, Glasgow, on the 2d November 1875. Ht is given here in the 
form it originally assumed, and with little alteration in the substance, the 
only portion that has been recast being that which refers to the sermon of 
Principal Tulloch on ‘‘ Religion and Theology.” The retention of a refer- 
ence to a fugitive publication in a paper appearing at this date may seem to 
demand an apology, and my apology is that the sermon in question supplies a 


convenient illustration of an injurious tendency of which my subject leads 


me to speak. I trust nothing objectionable will be found in the spirit of the 
reference. 
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human soul is like the territory of the Red-skins in America, 
which, lament and condemn the fact as much as we please, 
is from year to year becoming more and more contracted 
by their white-skinned neighbours.”’ We Christians are 
the Red Indians of Strauss’ parable, and we see what we 
have to expect from the white-skinned children of culture 
who are rapidly taking possession of the land. 

In some respects the discouraging comparison made by 
the veteran champion of modern unbelief is quite true. 
Believers in Christianity in these days are pressed and 
hemmed on every side, and almost if not altogether as sorely 
beset as were Christians of the early ages, when the apolo- 
getic function of the church was called incessantly into play 
by the fierce antagonisms of conflicting systems of religious 
belief and philosophic opinion. We are confronted with 
rival theories of the universe, or in German phrase, Welt- 
anschauungen, all subversive of the very foundations on 
which the Christian faith is built. First, there is atheistic 
materialism, which tells us that no God is needed to 
account for this universe, nothing but the primary elements 
of matter, atoms with their essential properties. Out of 
these inanimate atoms eternally existent, sprang at a given 
time, amid favouring circumstances, not by creation or 
miraculous act of some fancied deity, but by natural law, 
the primordial forms of life ; and out of life once given in 
the rudest germ, sprang by a slow, insensibly progressive 
development, all higher forms of animated existence, till 
the process of evolution terminated in man. In this way 
does modern materialism, assisted by modern science, 
undertake the construction of the Kosmos without a God. 
Not that modern science is in itself atheistic in spirit or 
tendency, though a German philosopher of last century, 
Jacobi, said that it was the interest of science that there 
should be no God. The statement is true only in the sense 
that science cannot allow the idea of a God or a Creator 
to be interposed as a barrier in the way of its pursuit of 
natural causes. In this view science has certainly no 
interest in proving the existence of a God; it leaves the 
divine existence to look after itself, and confines itself to its 
proper work, the investigation of the laws of nature. But 

’ Der alte und der neue Glaube, pp. 141-2. 
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neither, on the other hand, is science, as such, impelled by 
any atheistic animus. It does not propose to itself, as its 
chief end, or even as a subordinate end, to expel God from 
the universe, but simply takes the liberty of pursuing its 
own proper end, the ascertainment of natural causes, without 
inquiring at every turn; how does this result square with 
existing theological opinions? But it is nevertheless true 
that science, prosecuting its investigations in this spirit, has 
made discoveries, and still more, has invented hypotheses, 
which have been welcomed by materialists as enabling them 
to make out an extremely plausible case in behalf of their 
theory of the universe, which, excluding creation and provi- 
dence, leaves nothing for God to do, and therefore dispenses 
with his existence altogether. If any one desires to see 
how the discoveries and hypotheses of modern science, 
including the now famous hypothesis of Darwin regarding 
the origin of species, and of man in particular, can be made 
to serve the purposes of atheism, he has but to read the 
book of Strauss already referred to, where the materialistic 
view of the world is expounded with all the clearness and 
idiomatic terseness of which its author was a master. 

Side by side with materialism, and kindred in its results, 
though opposed in its starting point and philosophic 
method, stands pantheism,—an airy, intangible system, 
protean in its varying forms, and difficult to define. Unlike 
materialism, pantheism speaks of a God, speaks much of 
him, indeed, or, of it rather; seeming to make God all in 
all—the universal substance, as in Spinoza’s system; the 
absolute, all-pervading spirit, as in more modern systems. 
But the God of pantheism is no being in particular, distinct 
from the world, and existing before a world was. God is 
simply the ideality of the world, and the world is the reality 
of God. It is therefore absurd, from the pantheistic point 
of view, to speak of the personality of God. There are 
neither personality, consciousness, nor will in God, except 
in so far as God attains to these in man, in the course of the 
great world process. The aspect of the world does not 
require us to ascribe to God such attributes. There is, 
indeed, an objective reason in the world, manifest in all 
those adaptations of organism to environment, and of the 
various parts of an organism to each other, from which old- 
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fashioned theists drew those evidences of design which con- 
stituted their staple argument for the being of a God. 
. There is also a moral order observable in the world, which 
presents the appearance, on a large view of history, of a 
moral government bent upon bringing about a corres- 
pondence between character and lot in the experience of 
nations, and to a certain extent of individuals. But though 
there is an aspect of design, there is no designer; though 
there is a moral order, there is no orderer. The reason in 
the world is unconscious, the moral order of the world is 
blind. It is a mere power in the world, not ourselves, 
making for righteousness; that is all we know of it, and 
that is all we have for a God. Such is the phrase, and such 
the theology of Mr Matthew Arnold, who, in his Literature 
and Dogma, devoted to the advocacy of such a theology, may 
be regarded as the populariser for English tastes of German 
pantheistic philosophy; as in the view of the Bible enun- 
ciated in the same work, he may be regarded as the 
populariser of the doctrines taught by Spinoza in his 
Tractatus Theologico-Politicus. There is, says this gifted 
writer, a power in the world, not ourselves, making for 
righteousness, and this power he calls God; just as Fichte, 
using a different form of expression to convey the same 
sense, said, ‘‘God is the moral order of the world.” But 
we are given to understand that this power is not a personal 
power, endowed with consciousness and will; and we are 
further informed that it is an entire mistake to imagine that 
the authors of that Hebrew literature called the Old Testa- 
ment meant to teach the existence of any such personal 
power exercising a Providence over human affairs. This is 
not the place or time to enter into any discussion of Arnold’s 
views ; though I cannot help remarking, in a passing sen- 
tence, how strangely the idea formed by this brilliant though 
flippant litterateur of the Bible doctrine of God conflicts, I 
do not say with the instinctive impressions of the multitude, 
but with the opinion of at least equally competent judges, 
such as the author of The Creed of Christendom, to whom it 
appears self-evident that the God of the Hebrews was 
‘specially personal, concrete, and anthropomorphitic ;””' or 
the author of The Old and the New Faith, who tells us that to 


' The Creed of Christendom, third edition, Introduction, p. xx. 
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the Jew “ God was before all things a Being, who manifested 
himself as a Person.” But this by the way. My present 
object is simply to indicate the nature of Arnold’s views, as 
those of oné who may be conveniently taken as an English 
representative of a pantheistic mode of thought on the subject 
of religion, thoroughly antichristian in spirit and tendency. 

A third theory of the universe, not less antagonistic to 
Christianity than the two foregoing, though to a superficial 
view not so obviously so, remains to be mentioned, viz., 
that which goes by the name of modern speculative theism. 
This scheme of thought concerning God and the world in 
their relations to each other is better known on the Conti- . 
nent than in this country, though Theodore Parker, of 
America, may be referred to as one of its best known 
expositors in the English tongue, and in this country Miss 
Cobbe, and with a certain hesitancy Rathbone Greg, for he 
has no consistent speculative position, and even ostenta- 
_ tiously proclaims his incapacity for philosophic speculation. 
Speculative theism believes in a living, self-conscious, self- 
determining God, the absolute personality in whom the world 
has its unity and ground. But the God of this theory is 
‘‘jmmanent in the world,” has no existence apart from the 
world, has no activity beyond the fixed order of the world. 
Without a world there were no God, and outside the 
unbroken adamantine chain of natural causality there is 
no divine action. The world is eternal, and its order 
inviolable. It never had a beginning, and never will have 
an end; and its continuity cannot be broken through by 
miraculous interference. There never was, never will be, 
never can be a miracle in the strict sense of the word—no 
miracle of creation, or of providence, or of grace, or of 
virtue ; even the ideal humanity ascribed by Schleiermacher 
to Christ is inadmissible in this system, because it is a 
breach of the world continuity, a perforation of the system of 
the universe by a moral miracle. God, in this system, is a 
prisoner in the world, has been a prisoner from all eternity, 
and to all eternity must remain in his prison. He is a 
shell-fish, with the universe for his shell; only that there is 
no opening for him to get out, and how he got into the shell, 
or how the shell came to be there, no man can tell. 

1 Der alte und der neue Glaube, p. 107. 
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No one possessing any insight can fail to see that all these 
theories of the universe are utterly subversive of catholic 
Christianity, which is based upon a belief in a free gracious 
interposition of a living God in the world’s history, in fulfil- 
ment of a redemptive purpose, by means above the plane of 
nature. All these schemes of thought are characterised by 
thorough-going naturalism; in all the supernatural, the mira- 
culous, is inexorably excluded ; in the first two, for the simple 
reason that there is no living God distinct from the world; in 
the third, because the divine vitality and activity are restricted 
to the course of nature, and exhaustively expressed therein. 
There can be no word in any of these systems, as their 
honest, straightforward, thoroughgoing expositors frankly 
avow, of inspiration, except in the sense in which all genius 
is inspired, of revelation by miraculous deeds, of incarnation 
by a free act of divine self-emptying, or even of a perfect 
man. The Socinian theory of Christ’s person is excluded 
not less than the orthodox, and the Saviour descends to the 
level of a religious genius, possibly the greatest that has as 
yet appeared, but not the greatest conceivable, taking his 
place as primus inter pares, along with Sakya-muni and 
Socrates, and other world-famous religious geniuses, and 
working in the world savingly, just as they did, by precepts 
of wisdom and a life of sanctity. Hence any of these theories 
being accepted, it is all over with the Christian religion ; and 
it can only be owing to a lingering feeling of attachment to 
a venerable name if the advocates of such theories decline, 
with Strauss, to answer in the negative the question, ‘‘ Are 
we yet Christians?” And of course it is all over with the 
claims of the Bible to be a supernatural revelation, the 
record of a divine interposition in the history of the world 
for the redemption of man. The materialist, the pantheist, 
the modern speculative theist, might save himself the trouble 
of examining these claims, and simply say, “‘ Such preten- 
sions on my philosophy are absurd, the thing cannot be.” 

But such a summary method of procedure would make 
the speculative source of unbelief too apparent, and therefore 
the a priori reasoning must be backed up by a critico-historical 
inquiry, designed to shew that, as a matter of fact, the sacred 
books of the Christian religion are historically untrustworthy, 
and that both they and the doctrine they contain are the 
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products of a natural process of evolution, which can be 
explained, and to a certain extent historically verified. This 
part of the work fell to be done by the late Dr Baur and his 
followers, who together constitute what is usually designated 
the Tiibingen critical school; and it must be acknowledged that 
the task assigned to them was performed by these scholars, 
and especially by the leader of the party, with consummate 
ability, with immense learning, and with hearty goodwill. 
It is now forty years and more since Baur began that learned 
labour, the fruit of which was the publication of a series of 
works of a critical, historical, and historico-dogmatic nature, 
devoted to the great end of applying to Christianity the 
principles of Hegelian philosophy ; and since then there has 
taken place in Germany, even among theologians of the 
advanced school, a reaction from the extreme opinions 
therein advocated towards older and more conservative 
views regarding the origin, authorship, and historical value 
of the New Testament writings. But it is only of late years 
that the echo of Baur’s powerful voice has begun to be heard 
in this country. We are just at present in course of being 
made familiar with the Tiibingen theories by the medium of 
translations, and by an anonymous work entitled Super- 
natural Religion, which was ushered into the world, a year 
or two ago, with the universal applause of the critics, but 
which is now beginning to find its proper level as pretentious 
in its scholarship, and passionately partisan in its support 
of an extreme negative tendency that is out of date in the 
country where it took its rise. 

Such are the foes, philosophic and critical, with whom we 
have to fight. They are many, strong, and stern, uncom- 
promising, bent on a war of extermination, jubilant in tone, 
confident of victory; the shout of triumph is in their camp, 
and they march forth, like the Russian host at Inkermann, 
to drive us into the sea. The first feeling of the believer is 
one of dismay and consternation, as if it were all over with 
the faith dear to his heart, and defence of Christianity in 
presence of the advancing battalions of philosophy and 
science, criticism and culture, were no longer possible. 
But the issue of that famous combat to which allusion has 
been made helps to assure us by reminding us that the 
battle is not always to the strong. Desperate as the situa- 
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tion may appear, there are some aspects of it fitted to rebuke 
despondency. In the first place, the radical, thoroughgoing 
character of the opposition is in itself a cause of satisfaction. 
The war is avowedly concerning fundamentals—concerning 
the very idea of God. The avowal is made with the utmost 
frankness; as by Mr Arnold, who tells us that it is “the 
axiomatic basis which must go,” the assumption with which 
all the churches and sects set out, that there is “‘a great 
Personal First Cause, the moral and intelligent Governor of 
the universe.” Some, who have an interest in concealing 
the real issue of the controversy, may lament such out- 
spokenness. I for my part am profoundly thankful for it; 
for I am persuaded that Strauss, and Baur, and Arnold, 
and the author of Supernatural Religion, by their extreme 
frankness in setting forth the true state of the question, 
have done good service to Christianity, by shewing clearly 
what is to be next when it is got rid of, and so summoning 
to decision those who halt between two opinions. The 
honest avowal therefore of the radical nature of the strife is 
not a thing to be sorry for. Neither is the fact that the 
strife is radical—about fundamental, not about details, even 
about the Christian conception of God. It is always satis- 
factory to an honest mind to be engaged in a controversy 
that has a broad issue. It gives dignity to character, and 
elevation to thought, to take part in a mighty spiritual 
conflict, which calls us away from narrow, belittling disputes 
about questions of casuistry or minute points of doctrine, 
that do not concern the interests of catholic Christianity, 
but only those of a sectional orthodoxy, to engage in a 
nobler fight, pro aris et focis, for those great fundamental 
truths which constitute the common creed of Christendom. 
Then, may we not hope that the momentous nature of the 
struggle, once clearly understood, will have the effect of 
making Christians feel the insignificance of dividing distinc- 
tive beliefs, in comparison with the truths held in common 
by all, and so prepare the way for a healing of these divisions 
which have done more harm to Christianity than all the 
assaults of infidelity combined? The fierce assaults of recent 
unbelief will do more good than harm, if they helpto develop in 
the church the feeling of catholicity, and to teach her the wis- 
dom contained in the counsel of Hermocrates the Syracusan, 
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to the Siciliots, in view of the Athenian invasion, to cease 
from their tribal enmities and petty strifes, and combine 
together in resolute resistance against the common foe.’ 
One other benefit we may hope to reap from the present 
crisis in the fortunes of the faith. The onslaught of the 
enemy may help to make the faith assailed more precious 
to our own hearts, by compelling us to reconsider the ground 
of our beliefs. We in these lands have been in a profound 
dogmatic slumber, from which we are now being rudely 
awakened. We have held the faith, and been thoroughly 
sound, and very confident and self-complacent in our ortho- 
doxy; but we have at the same time been to a large extent 
ignorant of what has been said either for or against our 
creed ; and that creed has been to us just what all things 
which cost little trouble are apt to be to their possessors— 
a thing to be talked about, rather than a thing of unspeak- 
able value, for the sake of which we would gladly part with 
all. And now this trial of faith is coming upon us for our 
spiritual discipline, to expose our hypocrisy, to rouse us out 
of our indolence, to waken us up 
‘** To the higher aims 
Of a land that has lost for a little her lust of gold, 
And love of a peace that was full of wrongs and shames,” 

and make us so behave ourselves in the crisis that we shall 
be able to say :— 


‘* We have proved we have hearts in a cause, we are noble still ; 
And myself have awaked, as it seems, to the better mind.” * 


The need for apology being so urgent in these times, how 
is the church to discharge her apologetic function? I do 
not think a better answer could be given to the question, 
than one based upon the counsel of the apostle Peter to 
Christians summoned to answer for themselves before 
heathen tribunals, and on the words spoken by the same 
Peter in his disciple-days at a certain crisis in the history of 
his Master. The counsel of the apostle runs: ‘‘ Be not 
afraid of their terror, neither be troubled; but sanctify the 
Lord Christ in your hearts, and be ready always for apology 
to every man that asketh you a reason of the hope that is 
in you; but with meekness and fear, having a good con- 

1 Thucydides, Book iv. 59. 2 Tennyson, Maud, vi. v. 
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science.”' The words of the disciple, spoken at a time when 
many were forsaking Jesus, and in answer to the question, 
“Will ye also go away?” were, ‘‘ Lord, to whom shall we 
go? thou hast the words of eternal life; and we believe, and 
are sure, that thou art the holy one of God.”* Christian 
apologetic, according to apostolic precept and example, 
should be conducted, without panic, with modesty, and yet 
with the decision and firmness of men who know what is at 
stake, and “ realise the alternatives.” 

Panic is apt to overtake even a well-disciplined army 
when it is surprised by a sudden and vigorous attack of its 
foe. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, if the church 
militant should sometimes be panic-stricken in presence of 
an unusually formidable assault on the faith, bursting 
suddenly upon it from some unexpected quarter. Such a 
visitation of panic overtook the religious world when Strauss’ 
Leben Jesu appeared in 1835. Many a one, now well 
established in faith, can remember the sensations of horror 
and despair which seized his heart when, with the hunger 
of a student, he devoured that tremendous book, finding intel- 
lectual gratification in its clear trenchant style and rigorous 
logic, and possibly deriving a certain furtive pleasure from 
its sceptical tone ; only however to exchange the sweetness 
in the mouth, while the pages were being turned over, for 
intense bitterness in the inward parts, when the work had 
been perused and its drift realised. Such panic in the 
individual breast, or in the community at large, for at least 
a short space, is perhaps in such circumstances inevitable. 
But it does not become the Church of Christ to give way for 
any length of time to panic. She should sanctify the Lord 
Christ in her heart, sanctify Christ as the Lord ; and possess 
her soul in patience and peace. For that Jesus is the Lord 
is the one thing about which she can always be sure, and 
that certainty carries a great deal along with it. Believing 
and being sure that Jesus is the holy one of God, she has 
got in that one truth a firm footing for her creed; in his 


1 1 Pet. iii. 14-16. The approved reading in ver. 15 is, Kigsy 31 rév Xesorér 
dyidcars iv vais xagdiais iva, and before wird woairnres xai PéBov should be 
an a@Aadaa. 

2 John vi. 68. Instead of é Xeiwrds 6 vids rou Osov of the received text, 
critics are agreed in adopting the reading, é dyis cov @s07. 
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perfect character a miraculous breach in the wall of 
naturalism, which insures the conquest of the citadel. For 
that miracle can never stand alone; it is a fact which forms 
a part of a system; in proof of which it is enough to say 
that the unbelief which begins by assailing the inspiration 
of Seripture, or the miracles, or the historical reliableness of 
the gospels, or the doctrine of redemption, or the resurrection 
on the third day, often ends by assailing the character of 
Jesus, with a view to shew that he was not, what naturalism 
cannot allow him to be, perfect in wisdom and goodness, 
but an ignorant, erring, sinful, though on the whole wise, 
good man. And this is a conclusion which the heart of 
Christendom will always find it morally impossible to accept. 
Her attitude towards censors of the character of her Lord, 
will always be, ‘‘ We believe and know that he is the Holy 
One of God.” And occupying this attitude with all her 
heart, and with a good conscience, she will be incapable of 
fearing overthrow. She will be convinced that whatever is 
bound up with the maintenance of the sanctity and Lord- 
ship of Christ, whether as presupposition or as logical con- 
sequence, will turn out on due investigation to be true, and 
will not be shaken in mind by confident assertions of the 
kind so rife in such a work as Supernatural Religion :” “ It is 
now proved,” “all scholars agree,” ‘‘no rational man can 
doubt,” that Christianity as a supernatural religion is ex- 
ploded, and that none but knaves or fools can any longer 
believe in it; or by regiments of citations marched past in 
foot notes, to intimidate simple readers by a formidable 
array of hostile authorities. And it is very necessary that 
the Church should preserve this attitude of calm confidence. 
It is the best defence against two vices of opposite character, 
to one or other of which panic-stricken men are prone—the 
vice of overdone antagonism, on the one hand, and that of 
a spirit of surrender on the other. The cause of truth has 
suffered greatly from both. From the one cause has pro- 
ceeded the defence of many an untenable position, as e.g. 
when Protestant theologians allowed themselves to be carried 
by their zeal against the Romish doctrines of tradition, into 
so exaggerated a view of the infallibility and inspiration of 
Scripture, as to maintain that the Hebrew vowel points were 
inspired, and that the text of Scripture had been preserved 
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absolutely incorrupt. From the spirit of surrender, on the 
other hand, has proceeded too often the abandonment of 
really vital truths, and the virtual giving up of the cause as 
lost. The cry has been raised, ‘‘A confederacy! a con- 
federacy! let us unite with this party in order to beat that 
other,” and the effect has been simply to substitute one form 
of unbelief for another, and to gain an apparent victory 
which was a real defeat. These remarks apply to the con- 
duct of the defence against deism in the last century, in 
which Christianity was conceived of, in the deistic manner, 
as a body of instruction communicated on such topics as the 
immortality of the soul, rather than as a great fact—the fact 
of redemption achieved ; the effect being that the soul of the 
system defended was sacrificed, and the fight was main- 
tained over its dead carcase. 

Modesty also becomes the Christian apologist. Ready 
always for apology, but with meekness and reverence (éAra 
were meairnros xai dev), is the apostolic rule. This rule in- 
volves these two things at least, respect for the position and 
arguments of opponents, and moderation, sobriety, and 
candour in the statement and defence of our own position. 
No one is at all likely to be an effective apologist who is not 
keenly alive to the difficulties of faith, and qualified by his 
own experience to understand the possibility of honest doubt, 
or even of emphatic passionate denial, on the part of honour- 
able truth-loving men. As little is good service to be looked 
for from him who is dogmatic in tone, and conceited in 
spirit ; not only fully persuaded in his own mind concerning 
essentials, but presumptuously confident in regard to acces- 
sories and inferences ; not prepared to allow that there can 
possibly be error in anything which he believes, or that any 
question on which he has made up his mind can stand in 
need of reconsideration. The wise defender of the faith will 
stand only on the essential presuppositions of Christianity, 
and take good care not to allow any position of subordinate 
importance, even though he himself believe in it, to usurp 
the place of a fundamental. He will stand upon the reality 
of a divine revelation, for example, and upon the Bible as the 
reliable record of that revelation as made by divine words 
and deeds; but he will not allow a priori inferences, from 
the idea of a revelation to the literary history and character- 
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istics of the record, to be of the essence of the question at 
issue, but will consent to treat these as simple questions of 
fact. In regard to the gospel records, for example, so unspeak- 
ably important in their substance and in their bearings on the 
truth of the Christian religion, the great aim of a discreet 
and gentle apologist will be, not to construct a harmony 
unmarred by a single discrepancy, but to demonstrate the 
broad position, that the gospels as a whole are not mythical 
but historical. In all things he will aim at being strong 
rather than at being extreme; and by his moderation and 
discrimination in argument, will make the impression that 
he has such a good cause in hand that he can afford to make 
concessions. Of this meek and reverent style of apologetic 
we have an admirable example in Bishop Butler, who, in his 
attitude towards unbelief, presents a striking contrast to the 
great mass of apologists in his day, whose whole style of 
argumentation was that of bullies and hired advocates, 
retained by a fee for the defence of the Christian religion. 
Of Butler it has been well remarked, that his merit lies, 
“not in the ‘irrefragable proof’ which Southey’s epithet 
attributes to his construction, but in his shewing the nature 
of the proof, and daring to admit that it was less than cer- 
tain; to own that a man may be fully convinced of the 
truth of a matter, and upon the strongest reasons, and yet 
not be able to answer all the difficulties which may be 
raised upon it.”' It is because this is true of Butler that 
his Analogy remains a classic to this day, almost the only 
part of the apologetic Jiterature of the eighteenth century 
that has stood the test of time; and it is by an apologetic 
conducted in the same spirit of sobriety and candour, with 
the ‘‘ meekness of wisdom,” that the church in our own day 
will at length overcome in the contest which awaits her. 
But the ‘‘ meekness of wisdom” is not to be confounded 
with uncertainty, or to be regarded as incompatible with 
decision. The requirement of modesty may be, and ought 
to be, combined with the firmness of one who knows what is 
at stake, and has clearly realised the alternatives—seen, that 
is, what is involved in the Christian position, and also what 
is involved in abandoning it. The Christian religion has its 


1 “Tendencies of Religious Thought in England, 1688-1750,” by Rev. 
Mark Pattison in Hssays and Reviews, p. 306. 
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own peculiar Weltanschauung, its own theory of the universe, 
its own idea of God and of the world, and of the relation 
between God and the world; and the apologist ought to have 
a clear understanding what the Christain theory of the uni- 
verse is, as distinguished from, and in certain respects 
opposed to, the other theories previously described, that he 
may know when to make a firm stand, and may not commit 
the fatal mistake of giving up points which form the key of 
his position. The Christian theory, for example, while 
believing in the divine immanence in the world, yet conceives 
of God as so independent of the world that his existence and 
perfection are no wise conditioned by the world, and would 
remain the same though the world were non-existent. 
There is room, therefore, in the Christian theory for the 
doctrine of creation, the doctrine, that is, that the 
world had a beginning in time, a doctrine excluded both 
by the pantheistic theory, and by that of speculative 
theism, in both of which it is an axiom, “ without a world 
no God.” Again, the Christian theory, while believing in 
a Divine Providence acting in conformity with and through 
the ordinary fixed course of nature, has such a conception 
of divine freedom in relation to the established order as 
involves the possibility of miracle, also denied both by 
pantheism and by speculative theism, which both assert as 
an axiomatic truth that the world-continuity cannot by any 
possibility be broken. On such questions as these, therefore, 
a spirit of compromise or concession on the part of an 
apologist is simply suicidal. And yet, a disposition to yield 
has often been manifested in just such directions. A certain 
school of apologists, actuated by a legitimate desire to go as 
far as possible in satisfying the demands of modern science 
and philosophy, and giving to Christianity an aspect of 
rationality, have conceded one thing after another, till the 
faith has been reduced to little more than that nucleus of 
truths which constitute what is called natural religion. The 
author of Supernatural Religion, speaking of this school, 
represents it as characterised by “a tendency to eliminate 
from Christianity, with thoughtless dexterity, every super- 
natural element which does not quite accord with current 
opinion, and yet to ignore the fact, that in so doing eccle- 
siastical Christianity has practically been altogether aban- 
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doned ;” and he graphically describes the distinguished men 
who head this tendency as endeavouring “ to arrest for a 
moment the pursuing wolves of doubt and unbelief, by 
practically throwing to them, scrap by scrap, the very 
doctrines which constitute the claims of Christianity to be 
regarded as a divine revelation at all.” The description is 
as just as it is graphic, and the picture ought to be steadily 
kept in view by all who, in an apologetic interest, strive to 
discriminate between “ religion and theology;” meaning by 
the former that which is comparatively certain and intrin- 
sically valuable, and by the latter all that has been the 
subject of doubtful disputation as between theologians 
and men of science, or as between the different theological 
schools within the church. That religion and theology are 
to a large extent separable, and that the former may be in a 
thriving state when there is much uncertainty concerning 
many subjects embraced within the latter is a fact, and a 
fact for which we should be thankful. At the same time, 
while insisting on this distinction, we must be careful lest 
we create the impression that almost everything may be 
given up, and that it would not make much difference to 
religion. Such an impression is a very false one where- 
soever it may be entertained. For the truth is, that while 
some sort of religion may remain whatever our theological 
opinions may be, the quality of our religion corresponds to 
our theology, and every religion has its own system of 
theological conceptions, the Christian religion not excepted. 
Herbert Spencer has his religion, but it consists simply in 
a feeling of speechless awe in presence of the unknowable 
substratum of all phenomena. Strauss has his religion, but 
it consists simply in a feeling for the wniverswm, in which 
‘pride is blended with humility, joy with resignation;” but 
no place is found for worship or personal relations. Matthew 
Arnold has his religion, but it consists simply in the earnest 
recognition of the fact that there is a neuter impersonal 
power not ourselves making for righteousness ; to call that 
power personal, and so ascribe to it personal qualities, and 
to aspire to have personal relations with it, being in his 
opinion Aberglaube, extra-belief, superstition. Rousseau 
had his religion, but it was a religion without prayer, because 
a religion of purely naturalistic theism. How different from 
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all these religions that set forth as embodying the simplicity 
that is in Christ in the sermon preached in the parish church 
of Crathie, 5th September 1875, by a distinguished dignitary 
in one of our Scottish universities, and published under 
the title ‘‘ Religion and Theology,” as a sermon for 
the times ;' and how different the theological postulates 
involved—postulates repudiated by the writers just named, 
but held in common by all believers of the catholic faith of 
all schools and sects, by Protestants and Romanists, by 
Arminians and Calvinists, by Clement, Origen, Chrysostom, 
Tertullian, Augustine, Cyril, Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, 
Frederick Robertson, John Newman. The writer of that 
sermon for the times speaks of a fallen life to be restored, 
and of a higher life of divine love and sacrifice willing and 
able to restore and purify this fallen life; of the grace and 
sacrifice of God on behalf of man; ofa supernatural religion 
and a supernatural sphere, and of “ the living personal cha- 
racter” of the power that makes for righteousness, and of 
personal relations with this power as indispensable to reli- 
gion ; of “a living righteousness and love far more powerful 
than our sins.” This is religion, this is the simplicity that 
is in Christ; but it is theology also, theology perhaps in 
its expression characteristic of a school, that of Mr Maurice ; 
still theology on the catholic foundation, theology rejected 
scornfully by Strauss and Arnold, and to a large extent by 
theists, like Theodore Parker, and Miss Cobbe, and Rathbone 
Greg, who will have nothing to do with the supernatural in 
any shape or form; theology which, if admitted, carries 
along with it a great deal more in every mind that follows 
out its beliefs to their legitimate conclusions. That being 
so, is it wise to emphasise, so strongly as the writer of the 
sermon referred to has done, the comparative unimportance 
of theology? or to include among the questions of: sub- 
ordinate moment such a question as, ‘‘ What is the divine 
nature?” Asif that question were not involved and answered 
in the assertions that God is personal, that he is love, that 
he is righteous, that he sent his Son to save the lost, as if 
these assertions were not the very things now in dispute 
when the nature of God is under discussion, as they were 
the things connected with the Christian religion which the 


? By Principal Tulloch, of St Andrews. 
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heathen philosopher, Celsus, assailed in the second century. 
It is not such vague talk about the difference between 
religion and theology that is to help men through spiritual 
perplexities in these critical times, but rather earnest 
endeavours to shew what theological postulates are essential 
to the Christian faith, and, while treating other positions as 
matters of comparative indifference, the resolute defence of 
these against all comers.’ 

While such vague generalities give no help to the per- 
plexed, they fail still more signally to satisfy thorough- 
going unbelievers. Though so much of the creed is thrown 
to the wolves, too much is retained for the sacrifice to silence 
their howling. 

Accordingly, nothing is more noticeable in the recent 
literature of unbelief than the howl of dissatisfaction 
directed against the men of compromise. Miss Cobbe in 
England, Pecaut in France, Strauss and Schwartz in 
Germany, are all down on the mediation school, as admitting 
too much for the consistency of their own position, and too 
little to meet the demands of their opponents. Strauss, 
in his minor publication, Die Halben und die Ganzen 
(the half-way men and the thorough-going men), with 
Schenkel in view as the representative of the former, 
characterises theologians of his type as utterers of false 
coin, and says it is high time some one were appointed to 
look after them, and meantime promises without any 
appointment to do his best to detect and expose their 
practices : 

“] wait not till some one has appointed me ; there am I, I need no 


outer, I follow my inner calling. I cannot be everywhere, but I will do 
what I can, When I go to the market, when I pass by a money-box, I 





‘In what the distinction between religion as the certain element, and 
theology as the uncertain, is apt to end, we may learn from the recently 
published work of the late ord Amberley, on the Analysis of Religious Belief. 
In Lord Amberley’s hands the distinction assumes the form of one between 
belief and faith—belief signifying the uncertain opinions of mankind concern- 
ing God, man, and the universe ; and faith the vague undefinable sense of the 
unknown and unknowable Somewhat which underlies all creeds. In the person 
of Lord Amberley Christianity has to meet a new foe who utilises the results 
of the recent science of comparative theology to divest her of her claims to be 
a revealed supernatural religion, and to degrade her to the position of one 
among many, in some respects like, in some respects better, and in some 
worse, than other religions. 
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keep my eyes open. With false pence I do not trouble myself, for it 
were then impossible to overtake the, work ; but when a leaden thaler, 
or counters in place of ducats turn up, there is business for me, I will 
not let the offender go till I have handed him over. I will not, I am 
aware, make myself loved thereby, I will receive thanks from none, but 
from truth only, whom [ serve. Did he earn thanks who turned the 
merchants and money-changers out of the temple? ‘The zeal of thine 
house consumes me,’ is a beautiful watchword, and such a sacrifice pleases 
God better than oxen and goats.” * 


Turning from Strauss, the atheist, to Carl Schwartz, of 
Berlin, the speculative theist, we find him in his interesting 
work on the recent theology of Germany, equally dissatisfied 
with Schleiermacher and Rothe, because, after making exten- 
sive concessions to naturalism, they still retained some 
remnants of supernaturalism, as e.g. in their Christology. 
These two distinguished theologians recognised in Christ, 
not the Incarnate God of the church’s creed, but simply the 
ideally perfect man. But even such a Christ Schwartz 
objects to, as incompatible with the theory of immanence, as 
a departure from the principle of world-continuity, and the 
introduction of the principle of world-perforation, in short, 
as a miracle; and he seems at a loss to comprehend how 
two such philosophic minds could be guilty of so unphilo- 
sophical a procedure. So far as Rothe is concerned, the 
inconsistency might be jocularly accounted for by a physical 
peculiarity of which I have heard from friends, who, when 
students, attended his lectures. It seems that the outer 
corner of one of Rothe’s eyes was turned down, while the 
corresponding corner of the other eye was turned up, and 
that the students used to call the one eye reason, and the 
other faith. The physical peculiarity was an emblem of a 
mental one; for Rothe had as it were two minds, a believing 
mind in affinity with the Moravian brethren, and a sceptical 
mind in sympathy with rationalism. A similar statement, 
indeed, might also be made in reference to Schleiermacher, 
of whom Strauss remarks that he ground down pantheism 
and Christianity to powder, and so mixed them that it is 
hard to say where pantheism ends and Christianity begins. 
But the true explanation of the inconsistency animadverted 
on by Schwartz is this: the reluctance felt by every devout 
mind to give up faith in the moral perfection of Christ. 
1 Die Halben und die Ganzen, p. 64. 
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Driven from every other position peculiar to a supernatural 
religion by a desolating naturalism, the devout mind makes 
a stand here, and at the expense of its own consistency 
sanctifies Christ as the Lord. And this only serves to shew 
how inevitably religion reacts on theology, so that given a 
heart sympathy with evangelic religion, with “the simplicity 
that is in Christ,” an element of supernaturalism must 
enter into the theological system. It is only a pity that in 
men of such eminence and worth as those named, the reaction 
should be so long of setting in—that men so well-fitted by 
their endowments to put to flight the wolves should run so 
far before turning round upon their pursuers. If their con- 
cessions to unbelief proceed from apologetic policy, the result 
shews that the policy is mistaken. They get no thanks, but 
only abuse and insult for their pains. The only wise policy 
is to make no concessions except to truth, to be faithful to 
personal convictions, and fearlessly consistent in the working 
out of first principles. 

Thus far I have spoken of the spirit in which the church 
should discharge her apologetic function in conflict with the 
opponents of the common faith. I have left myself time 
only for a very few words on the attitude of the church, in 
the exercise of the same function, towards those who are 
training for the ministry, and towards those who are subject 
to her discipline. Towards the former the feeling of the 
church should be one of generous sympathy. When the 
spirit of doubt is in the air, young men, and especially those 
whose professional studies bring them into contact with the 
religious tendencies of the age, cannot fail, with the suscep- 
tibility of the youthful spirit, to be more or less infected 
by it. It is a fact to be acknowledged, and to be treated 
very much as a matter of course, on the one hand not to be 
reprobated with pious horror, on the other not to be regarded 
with too much apprehension, as if the malady of doubt must 
necessarily end in the death of faith. It must always be 
borne in mind that many of the most distinguished Chris- 
tians in every age have passed through severe trials of this 
kind, and come out of the trial stronger men; that, in fact, 
as Richard Baxter, himself well acquainted with such experi- 
ences, remarks: ‘‘ Nothing is more firmly believed than that 
which hath once been doubted.” At the same time it is 
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also to be remembered that a time of doubt is always a time 
of spiritual peril, and that it is the duty of all who are well- 
established in faith to help their younger brethren by kindly 








of difficulties as their experience enables them to supply. 
On the issue of the spiritual discipline through which our 
young men have to pass, much depends. The church will 
require in her pulpits, more and more as time advances, men 

















and at the same time thoroughly whole-hearted in the faith 
for neither ignorant men nor semi-sceptical men will do the 
service that is needed. But it is not easy to combine the two 
requirements. It is easy for pious ignorance tc be fervent ; 
but it is anything but easy to unite enthusiasm with deep 
thought, or with wide knowledge of the thoughts of others. 
Hence perhaps may be explained a fact which is occasionally 
remarked on, viz. the lack of fervour in preaching char- 
acteristic of the younger generation of ministers compared 
with the older generation. I remember a conversation I 
had some years ago with a respected minister of another 
church on the subject. He remarked that the older ministers 
were better preachers than the younger, and wondered what 
might be the reason. I said in reply, ‘‘ They believed more 
than we do, we are a sceptical generation.” At this date, 
I still think there is something in the explanation. The 
younger ministers know a great deal of the sceptical literature 
of the age, and the spirit of scepticism has entered more or 
less into their own blood; and they speak coldly because 
they only half-believe what they speak, though of conscious 
insincerity they are entirely innocent. This is manifestly 
an unsatisfactory state of matters. We want men in our 
pulpits who believe with their whole heart and soul, and 
who, believing intensely, can speak emphatically, vehemently, 
yea, on needful occasion, with volcanic force: we want 
such men, just because the spirit of the age is so sceptical. 
But that which creates the need also causes the difficulty 
of obtaining supply, and the church must bestow both 
prayers and pains for the great end of rearing such a 
ministry. 

The relation of the apologetic function of the church to 
the discipline she claims the right of exercising over her 











































































































sympathy, wise counsel, and such assistance in the solution | 


well acquainted with the antichristian currents of thought, 
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members is a difficult and delicate subject, on which, 
perhaps, it might be prudent not to enter at the end of a 
lecture already too protracted. I will simply say that, 
while acknowledging the legitimacy and in some cases the 
necessity of discipline in connection with doctrinal aberra- 
tions, I am inclined to think that in some respects it might 
be an advantage were the disciplinary function to a large 
extent merged in the apologetic function. In these days, 
when knowledge runs to and fro, and periodical literature 
teeming with all manner of religious speculations is uni- 
versally perused, it may be assumed that when a religious 
teacher broaches opinions of doubtful orthodoxy, he does so as 
the mouthpiece of a tendency pretty widely spread in the 
religious community. In these circumstances the exercise 
of discipline meets with little sympathy, and increases 
rather than diminishes the evil which is the cause of 
anxiety, viz. alienation of heart from the faith of the 
church. Apology, defence of the faith against prevailing 
error, would not create the same prejudice, while it 
would tend to fortify the minds of the community against 
perverting influences. Then, were apology to take the place 
of discipline, it would greatly help to remove one cause 
of weakness besetting the church as a defender of the 
faith against outside assailants, that arising out of impu- 
tation of unworthy motive. Apologists are apt to be 
regarded as men bound by their position as members of a 
church with a jealously-guarded creed, to defend the faith 
as traditionally handed down to them. The author of 
Supernatural Religion never uses the word “apologist” 
without a sneer, which means, “of course, we expect 
nothing else from you; who knows what you would say if 
you were free to speak your mind.” Perhaps liberty to 
gainsay the faith, and utter the contrary opinion, freely 
conceded to all, or tolerated at least in the church, would 
be too great a price to pay for immunity from such suspicions 
in connection with the exercise of apologetic functions, or 
even inconsistent with the very idea of a church as having a 
treasure of truth entrusted to its keeping; but I am sure at 
least of this, that credit for purity of motive is a very 
necessary thing for effective defence of any cause. Hireling 
or compulsory advocacy, or advocacy believed to be such, 
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goes for nothing. It is indeed conceivable that days may 
come when the faithful representatives of catholic orthodoxy 
shall find themselves in a position, when the question will 
no longer be, whether they are to tolerate free inquiry, but 
to be tolerated themselves—a minority in a community the 
greater number of whose members have fallen away in the 
belief of their hearts, if not in the confession of the lip, from 
the faith embodied in the creeds. Such a state of things 
has been before, and it may be again. In some respects it 
would be an unhappy thing to live in such a time. But every 
state has its compensations. If faith would be rare on the 
earth at such a period, it would be of purer quality than it 
is apt to be when orthodoxy is in fashion, and tempted in its 
strength to use carnal weapons in the service of the truth. 
Many then would “ be purified, and made white and tried,” 
and in them faith would be found associated with the heroic 
virtue which is the main source of its power to propagate 
itself. And wherever this combination exists, ultimate 
victory is sure. For whatever formal apologetic may do for 
the faith, far more effective service is rendered in its behalf 
by the graces which are its legitimate fruits. The best 
apology for Christianity is Christianity itself professed by 
men living saintly, noble lives. Through such professors 
truth works as a leaven, slowly but surely leavening the 
whole lump. May the God of all grace multiply the 
number of such in our time, for they are the salt of the 
earth, and while they abound the cause of the faith once 
delivered to the saints is secure. A. B. Bruce. 





ArT. I1L.—Romanism in the Uniied States. 


The Fortnightly Review, March 1876. Article: The Catholic Peril 
in America. By Francis E. Apsorr. 


=~ the Americans have had but three short chapters 

in their history—Puritanism, the Revolution, and the 
Civil War—they have existed long enough to discover for the 
world the life a nation must live to be truly happy without 
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failing to be truly great. The first discovery of their country 
widened the limits of human thought, by taking commerce 
out of the narrow paths of the Mediterranean ; and its subse- 
quent greatness quickened the general movement of society, 
by the spectacle of a few English settlements growing with 
almost magical swiftness into a vast population with an 
enormous capacity of material progress. To the success of 
the Reformation, the discovery of America was an essential 
condition, for it opened its arms to the refugees just when 
reactionary Romanism was putting forth all its strength to 
drive Protestantism out of Europe; while it is the Protestant- 
ism of the United States—so instinct with evangelical 
vigour, and so free from Anglo-Catholic reactions— which 
now establishes a sort of equipoise between the Popery and 
the Protestantism of the world. It is needless to say that the 
cause of liberty has been everywhere helped more or less by 
the success of the great experiment in the science of govern- 
ment presented by a Republic guaranteeing the amplest 
freedom to a people bounded by two oceans, and by distant 
parallels of latitude stretching across a continent. The 
constitution of the United States, notwithstanding its very 
serious defects, breathes the very spirit of Gothic architecture 
—-grand, complex, unlimited ; and though it has been sorely 
tried for fifty years back by slavery, by immigration, and by 
the excess of the commercial spirit, it has developed an 
immense moral force from being so thoroughly national. It 
has widened the area of man’s capacities, and given variety to 
his political speculations. It is no wonder, then, that to many 
of us American life should appear at heart so very fresh and 
vigorous, so full to excess of physical energy and ever- 
scheming ingenuity, that we can hardly believe its bounding 
pulses can be checked by any speculative extravagance, any 
moral anomaly, or any political reaction whatever. 

There are reflective thinkers, however, who are beginning 
to ask, in the suggestive phrase of Griin, the German socialist, 
whether America has not almost come to the split that has 
gone through the heart of the Old World, with its wars and 
war debts, its religious agitations, and its strifes of classes, 
rocking society to its foundations. It has escaped many 
dangers. Its citizens have shewn a rare capacity for self- 
government, and betrayed no tendency to that radicalism 
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that would lift the world off its hinges; mainly because 
the practical English mind is everywhere in action, and for 
the most part predominant: but is it so certain that they 
have reached a position in which they can firmly define the 
limits within which popular institutions are safe and prac- 
ticable, and the power of numbers may not be brought to 
bear effectively against the authority of government and the 
welfare of society? There is a tendency in nations to relapse 
at some point from the standard of truth and right, and to fall 
back in the height of moral ideal. Is this tendency not 
manifest in the States in the corruptibility of public officials, 
in the charlatanism that is the price of political power, in 
the tyranny of vulgar public opinion, in the hatred of. all 
personal eminence, in the attempt to reduce the manners, 
attainments, and aspirations of all men to one mean, common- 
place level ; all going to shew that the characteristic tendencies 
of democracy are none the less manifest because they are 
resisted by many and more elevating influences? But the 
true mischief of this debasement of American public life is 
seen in the fact, that in the degree that the nation loses in 
moral tone, it loses its enormous assimilative power, by virtue 
of which it has hitherto absorbed whole nations and races 
without injury to its own individuality or vigour. Variety of 
race enriches a new country, if the various elements combine 
readily ; but if they remain separate, they are a weakness 
rather than a strength. Now the people of America are 
sprung from forty different nationalities ; and it has been their 
peculiar glory hitherto that, with a great organising vitality 
in their social action, they have preserved a predominating 
influence in the mixed nationality over which they preside, 
so as to bring all the immigrant races into the adoption of 
their customs, principles, and ideas. The question is, whether 
they have not reached a point at which the assimilative 
process has received a check from the rapidity, the variety, 
and the heterogeneousness of the later immigration. For 
patriotic Americans are now gravely asking the question, 
whether constitutional or legislative provisions are not 
imperatively needed to wrest out of the hands of Romanists, 
Mormons, Chinese, not to speak of barbarous Indian tribes, 
the control of education, and of social and political life, in those 
vast Rocky Mountain territories and states that are soon to teem 
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with an enormous population. The question is, as the 
Princeton Review lately expressed it, whether the nation 
should not at once take action to prevent what have hitherto 
been unassimilated warts and wens, which disfigure without 
destroying the body-politic, from developing into malignant 
cancers that shall eat into its vitals. 

Our readers will be able to appreciate the drift of these 
observations when we proceed to consider their bearing upon 
the position and prospects of Romanism in the United States. 
The Zablet has said: “There is nothing in the history of the 
world like the progress of the United States, and nothing in 
the history of the United States like the progress of the 
Catholic Church.” Indeed, the rapid progress of Romanism, 
as seen in a growing Catholic population, in their influential 
hold upon politics, in the enormous accumulation of church 
property in the hands of the Catholic bishops, in the rapid 
increase of monastic and conventual institutions, and in the 
large sums of money contributed by European societies to 
sustain the well-organised machinery of the Catholic dioceses, 
may well fill the minds of devoted Romanists with splendid 
imaginations of victory ; while Protestants have been led to 
fear that Romanism, having lost its footing in a great measure 
in the Old World, is destined to flourish under new conditions, 
with an endless career of expansion and power in the New 
World. They see that it has its eve upon the great valley of 
the Mississippi, the future home of a hundred millions of men ; 
but they are reluctant to believe in the possible triumphs of 
the Papacy, or in the subjugation of that spirit of individualism 
which is characteristic of the English race in every land, and 
which has nowhere asserted itself more vigorously than in 
the United States. The election of Archbishop Macloskie, of 
New York, to the cardinalate is a proof that the statesmen of 
the Vatican have begun to prize the resources, hitherto under- 
valued or barely understood, of the vast organisation over 
which he presides, in the expectation that, perhaps a century 
hence, the Western Continent will outweigh in wealth and 
power the divided societies of Europe that are either under- 
mined by scepticism or shaken by discontent, and the dominion 
of the younger civilisation compensate for the loss of authority 
over the old empire of the church. We see in the act the new 
tendency of the Vatican to study popular movements as care- 
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fully as it once watched the policies of courts, as well as a 
sufficient guarantee that the new campaign in the West will be 
pushed forward with an energy, subtlety, and perseverance that 
are ever at the call of Rome. 

Let us try, in the first instance, to ascertain as carefully as 
possible the exact position of Romanism in the United States 
as to numbers and organisation. 

It is difficult to ascertain the precise number of the Roman 
Catholics, because the decennial census of the States takes no 
account of the religion of the citizens, but only of their church 
accommodation. The Roman Catholics themselves claim to 
be nine millions—that is, about one-fourth of the whole 
population of the States; and, according to Mr Abbott, the 
author of the article in the Fortnightly named at the head of 
this paper, they have been boasting for years that they will be 
able to elect their own President in 1900. But the third 
revised edition of Professor Schem’s Statistics of the World 
for 1875, estimates the number at six millions; and the 
American Annual Cyclopedia for 1875 estimates it at more 
than six millions. A distinguished American philosopher and 
divine has favoured the writer with the following estimate :— 

“Tn regard to the number of Roman Catholics in this country, the 
best informed persons judge it to be from five to six millions. The 
Papal priests speak loosely of it as amounting to seven or eight millions. 
This however is the guess-work of partisans, not the result of any close 
enumeration. Probably they are about one-seventh of our population, 
and just now exercise a political influence in still greater proportion, 
because they go en masse to whatever party will bid highest for their 
support. This however is rapidly forcing an issue, which is likely to 
shew them their place.” 

The most probable estimate, then, is, that the Catholics of 
America number six or seven millions. Mr Abbott is greatly 
affected, not so much by their numbers, as by the rapidity of 
their increase ; and imagines that this increase will be main- 
tained, if not greatly accelerated. It is true that within the 
great immigration period (1847-1870) the Catholics seemed 
to increase faster than the Protestants; but the relative 
increase is more apparent than real. Taking a longer range, 
we find in 1801 there were two millions of Catholics in the 
United States, and five millions of Protestants ; but at present 
the Catholics are—say six and a-half millions, and the Protes- 
tants are thirty-two and a-half millions. The proportional 
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increase is thus vastly in favour of Protestantism ; for while 
the Catholics increased more than three times in seventy 
years, the Protestants increased more than six times.' 

Mr Abbott estimates the relative growth of Protestantism 
and Catholicism by the statistics of church property. The 
table we give below will shew the exact state of matters from 
1850 to 1870 inclusive. Mr Abbott says: “The Catholics 


1 According to the census of 1870, the foreign-born population was 
5,474,734, and the native-born, 32,640,907, making a total of 38,115,641. 
But this return decides nothing about the religion of the immigrants. A 
large proportion of the foreign-born must be Protestants from England, 
Scotland, Ulster, Germany, Holland, Denmark ; yet, on the other hand, the 
thirty-two millions of native-born citizens must include the children of 
Catholic immigrants, who will naturally follow their parents’ religion. 
According to the same census, between 1820 and 1870, there arrived in the 
United States 2,700,493 immigrants from Ireland. The numbers from 
France, Austria, Belgium, and Italy are inconsiderable. There were 
2,267,000 from Germany. But a large proportion of the Irish immigrants 
were Protestants from Ulster ; while, as we shall presently see, a very con- 
siderable body of Irish Romanists have been absorbed into American Pro- 
testantism. On the whole, these figures, though by no means decisive in 
any way, seem to us to favour the lower estimate of the Catholic population 
given in the text. 

Mr Abbott appeals to the statistics of ‘‘ Church Accommodation” as 
decisive upon the greater proportional increase of the Catholics :— 

No. of Sittings. 1850. 1860. 1870. 

Protestant . 13,567,002 17,724,314 19,674,548 

Catholic : 667,823 1,404,437 1,990,514 
Here, says Mr Abbott, the increase during the first decade was, for the Pro- 
testants 30 per cent., and for the Catholics 110 per cent. ; and during the 
second decade, for the Protestants 11 per cent., and for the Catholics nearly 
42 per cent. This only proves that the Catholics, being originally far behind 
the Protestants in the proportional number of clergy and churches, had made 
great efforts to supply the deficiency. The falling-off in the Catholic increase 
during the second decade does not indicate a diminution in the number of 
Catholics, but that the deficiency of clergy had been nearly supplied. The 
figures represent a race, in which, of two runners who do not start together, 
one must put on a mightier spurt to overtake the other, whose pace does not 
need to be greatly accelerated. 

Churches. 1850. 1860. 1870. 

2 Methodist : j . $14,825,670 $33,083,371 $69,854,121 
Roman Catholic. . 9,256,758 26,744,119 60,985,556 
Presbyterian . ‘ . 14,543,780 24,227,359 53,265,356 
Baptist . 5 ‘ . 11,620,855 19,799,378 39,229,221 
Protestant Episcopal . 11,375,610 21,666,698 36,514,549 
Congregational ; - 8,001,975 13,327,51] 25,069,099 
Reformed (Dutch) . . 4,116,280 4,453,820 10,359,255 
Lutheran : ‘ . 2,909,711 5,385,479 14,917,747 
Unitarian ‘ . . 3,280,822 4,338,316 6,282,675 
Universalist . ‘ - 1,718,316 2,856,695 5,692,325 
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had in 1870 already distanced all their Protestant competitors, 
with the single exception of the Methodists ; and they will 
soon distance the latter too (if they have not already done so), 
provided the past is a satisfactory index of the future.” We 
have already explained that the rapidity of the Catholic 
increase is to be accounted for by the efforts made to supply a 
deficiency originally much greater than that of the Protestants ; 
and there is reason to believe that the rate of future increase 
will be diminished rather than accelerated, as it is the opinion 
of intelligent Roman Catholics, as reported to the late Mr John 
F. Maguire, M.P., that the supply of clergy and churches had 
almost overtaken the existing mass of American Romanism. 
Mr Abbott compares the Catholic increase with that of each of 
the Protestant bodies; but we must place the whole Catholic 
side by side with the whole Protestant increase. According to 
the return given above, the whole Protestant church property 
in 1850 was worth 77,743,242 dollars, against 9,256,758 dollars 
representing Catholic church property ; the figures in 1860 
were respectively 144,255,881 and 26,744,119; and in 1870 
they were 293,014,444 and 60,985,556 respectively. If the 
Roman Catholics are one-sixth of the whole population of 
America, they are therefore now almost one-sixth in the value 
of their church property.' But these figures must be taken 
subject to a considerable abatement. A very large proportion 
of the so-called church property of the Catholics consists of 
religious houses, occupied by monks and nuns, and employed 
for the purposes of secular education. Now, as schoolhouses 
are not included in the church property of the Protestants, 
we ought to subtract these monkish houses from the church 
property of the Catholics, in order to make the cases perfectly 
parallel. But then comes the important question, Is church 
wealth any really decisive test of the strength of a religious 
body ¢ The power of churches is not based upon their wealth ; 
for the poorest Catholic Church in Europe is the Irish, which 
is the strongest ecclesiastically, and the richest is the Austrian, 


' According to the census of 1870, the number of Catholic church build- 
ings in 1850 was 1222 ; in 1860, 2550; in 1870, 3806 ; and the total number 
of their charitable, ecclesiastical, and educational organisations in 1870 was 
4127. The American Annual Cyclopedia for 1875 gives the number of priests 
at 4873. The number of clergymen of all denominations in the United 
States—of course, including the Catholic clergy—is given as 45,000. The 
Protestant supply is therefore still ahead of the Catholic. 
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which is the weakest ecclesiastically. No churches in our day 
possess anything like the proportionate wealth of the Roman 
Catholic Church in England when Henry VIII. ascended the 
throne, and yet in sixty years the mass of the English people 
went over to Protestantism ; nor is there any church now 
possessing the wealth of the Catholic Church in France in 
1789, when the Revolution overturned everything. The real 
strength of a church lies not in its wealth, but in its power of 
making conversions; and it is admitted by Mr Abbott, as 
well as by Catholics themselves, that American Romanism has 
lost rather than gained by conversions.' The Propaganda de 
Jide has been for years expending large sums in the United 
States, not in converting the Indians, but in various self- 
preserving and proselytising agencies, directed mainly against 
Protestantism, but also skilfully applied to arrest Catholic 
degeneracy.” Much of this money has been used in promoting 
the increase of monastic houses for the purposes of education 
as well as of proselytism ; and when we remember that no less 
than twenty-four orders of Religiewse, male and female, in 
addition to several orders peculiar to America itself, are there 
now ceaselessly employed in the service of education and 
charity, we can see that the directors of the Propaganda fully 
understand the difficulties of the campaign.’ 

We thus see the position of Romanism in the United States 
as to numbers and organisation ; and a few words will suffice to 
explain, not only the cause of its rapid increase, but the 
character of the evil it seems destined to work upon American 


1 The Tablet (1860) says: ‘‘ We cannot say there is great gain of souls in 
the United States ; for, as yet, there are only reddish streaks of the dawn of 
a Catholic movement amidst the masses of its heretical and infidel popula- 
tion. We know, unhappily, that there has been a great loss of souls born to 
the Catholic birth-right of the seven sacraments.” 

2 Last year the Propaganda raised about £200,000, but we cannot assign 
the proportions applied respectively to the heathen and to Protestantism. In 
1854, of the whole sum (£155,015) raised, only £60,000 was devoted to the 
actual heathen, and £15,000 mostly to Protestant countries, and mainly, we 
believe, for the purpose of preserving Romanism from decay and destruction. 

3 There are no people in the world who make better monks or nuns than 
the Irish, for they have a fanatical rigour that seems proof against apostacy, 
and is also fiercely propagandist ; and we can well understand the fact, as 
reported by a Roman Catholic bishop of Ireland, that, in all his travels 
through the Catholic countries of the Continent, including Austria itself, he 
found Irish nuns in most of them, and always distinguished by their zeal 
and energy. 
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institutions. Mr Abbott says truly that the increase of 
Romanism is wholly due to immigration. People little think 
how much of the political and religious history of the world 
has been made and marred by the slowly acting force of 
immigration, which has more than once given birth to nations, 
and shaped their destinies. The same causes that transferred 
the sceptre of power and civilisation from the banks of the 
Euphrates and the Nile to the shores of Western Europe we 
ourselves now see by a new operation transplanting a 
prodigious population from Western Europe to the plains of the 
Mississippi, across the Rocky Mountains and along the Pacific 
slope. The foreign element in the United States was one of its 
greatest resources, furnishing it with what was most needed, 
labour, to develop its riches, while being fashioned by the 
influences that surrounded it, and taking the tone rather than 
giving it, in an entirely new moral and political atmosphere, 
it seemed destined to be completely absorbed, while its very 
variety promised to enrich the character of American civilisa- 
tion. Had the immigrants for fifty years past been fairly 
distributed through the native population, the stern and resistless 
energies of the Anglo-Saxon race would still have enabled it 
to retain its supremacy; but unhappily the distribution was 
very unequal, and the Irish especially, who were mostly Roman 
Catholics, were accumulated in great masses at certain import- 
ant centres, from which they could not fail to exercise a 
determining influence in politics, at once spoiling the morale of 
public life, and injuring their own chances of social advance- 
ment. For it is a well-known fact where the Catholic Irish 
herd together they drag each other down, but when they settle 
singly among others, they usually rise, and acquire insensibly 
superior habits and ideas among a people of stronger character 
and better aims. It has always, however, been the object of 
the American priests to keep the Irish massed together in 
cities, and to withdraw them from the influences of a new 
scene and a superior race, so as to retain their national features 
unchanged, or only slightly modified.’ Their religious distinct- 

1 The greatest number of the Irish reside in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, and Illinois. New York city has the largest number of 
foreigners of any city in America. Of the more than 805,000 inhabitants 


(in 1860) more than 383,000 were foreigners, and of these 203,000 were from 


Ireland. Thus every fourth man you meet in the great empire city is an 
Irishman, 
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ness is thus to a great extent preserved, while they can be 
more easily handled for political ends, as they usually move at 
command and en masse, and wherever they are dominant in 
local affairs, as in New York city, their sacerdotal leaders 
invariably contrive to secure an indirect endowment for the 
Roman Catholic Church.’ It is the Democratic party which 
takes its instructions from the Catholic bishops, and debases 
American politics by its contact with the “Catholic vote.” 

But the immigration of fifty years has given American 
Romanism more than the great prestige of numbers, for it has 
supplied it with the very best material for every purpose of 
ecclesiastical aggression. There is nothing superior to the 
ponderous body of superstitious zeal represented by Irish 
Romanism, though in all the countries of the American 
Continent there is a numerous and powerful Catholic popula- 
tion which has always been signalised by greater or less 
fidelity to the Popedom. The Spanish-American Republics 
will never be of much account in the world ; but such as they 
are, they are generally true to Rome. Except in Brazil, the 
supremacy of the Papacy has nowhere been threatened as it 
has been in every part of Europe. The descendants of the 
French settlers in Canada and Louisiana have, till lately, been 
tolerably loyal ; but they are quite useless as allies.” None of 

? The city of New York gives large appropriations yearly for the support 
of a whole host of Catholic institutions. The great Catholic cathedral of 
New York, now in process of erection in Fifth Avenue, occupies ground worth 
a million of dollars ; yet the late Archbishop Hughes got it for one dollar a 
year for ninety-nine years, under a lease renewable for ever at the same rate. 
In the appropriations made last year for the maintenance of the prisons in the 
state of New York, the Supply Bill contained this entry—‘‘ James Hessen, 
for aiding in the discipline of the prison at Sing-Sing, 600 dols. James 
Macgowan, for aiding in the discipline of the prison at Clinton, 400 dols.” 
Nobody would suspect that these persons were Roman Catholic priests, 
acting as paid chaplains, while other chaplains did the duty without pay- 
ment. The ecclesiastical titles were suppressed in the Bill, which was 


hurried through the Legislature furtively, only a few persons being in the 
secret of the trick. 

In East St Louis, a flourishing town in Illinois, a Roman Catholic majority 
was recently elected to the School Board. Though the constitution of Llinois 
forbids any sectarian appropriations, the School Board treated it with con- 
tempt, and divided the school fund among their own sectarian schools. It 
is proposed at St Louis to indict these commissioners criminally for a breach 
of the Constitution. 

? Father Chiniquy’s work has evidently begun to tell extensively upon 
this French-Canadian Romanism. The Montreal Weekly Witness lately 
printed a list of 400 persons, residents of that city, who had renounced 
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these Catholic races, however, have the vigour, the fierceness, 
the proselytising zeal of the Catholics of Ireland, who have 
given to American Romanism an energy, a compactness, and 
a flexibility of movement, that are all imperatively demanded 
by the difficulties of the situation in the most Protestant 
society of the world. 

We are now in a position to enter into a full consideration 
of the question: are there any influences at work in American 
society that threaten the destruction of a system that seems at 
present extending its lines in every direction, and taking up 
new positions of strength? Mr Abbott seems to think that 
the Roman Catholic Church will completely overmaster the 
public life of the States, and eventually change the whole 
character of American civilisation. He attaches great weight 
to the fact, that an active and united minority can always rule 
a divided or quiescent majority. But we should like to 
know how long, after the attempt is made, the Protestant 
majority will be either divided or quiescent? Is there indeed 
any instance on record of a race of inferior intelligence master- 
ing one of superior intelligence, so as to gain the complete con- 
trol of its public life?! History has no instance of the sort ; 
and there is something in the very atmosphere of American 
life, in the position and character of American Protestantism, 
and in the circumstances of American Romanism itself, which 
forbids us to believe in the subjugation of an imperial race by 
Romanism for Protestantism, About 1600 had done so in the previous 
fourteen months in the same city. It is a curious fact that, in the midst of 
these conversions, Sir Alexander T. Galt, one of the most eminent statesmen 
of the Dominion, publishes a work on Church and State, in the very spirit 
of Mr Gladstone’s Vaticanism, to shew that the Government of Canada is 
passing, apparently without resistance, into the hands of the Catholic clergy, 
and everything shamelessly subordinated to what they call ‘‘ their privileges.” 
By law they enforce tithes and church-rates ; they are, in one form or other, 
in possession of nearly half the property of the province, and are com- 
pletely exempt from taxation ; yet, in addition, a tenth of the expenditure 
of the country is laid out on their institutions, such as hospitals and 
asylums. They treat the province of Quebec as their special domain. Can 


it be possible that the bow is being bent too far? We remember the Guibord 
case. 


' Sir Charles Dilke, in his Greater Britain, says (p. 199): ‘‘ The single 
danger that looms in the more distant future is the eventual control of 
Congress by the Irish.” Yet he says again (p. 216): ‘‘The Irish are 
systematically excluded from Congress,” and ‘‘ disgusted with their exclusion 


from political life and power, it is these men who turn to Fenianism as a 
rule.” 
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a system which is everywhere losing its hold on the Continent 
of Europe. We shall address ourselves successively to these 
three points. 

We shall first consider the character of American Romanism. 
Though we have spoken of Irish Catholics as distinguished by 
an aggressive zeal almost without parallel; it is an undoubted 
fact that, during fifty years past, they have been absorbed into 
American Protestantism in immense masses. It may seem diffi- 
cult to explain this curious fact. Mr Froude says, in allusion 
to the success of the Irish in absorbing the English colonies suc- 
cessively planted in Ireland during many centuries, that no race 
ever excelled the Celts in the art of assimilating even stronger 
races to itself. But it is certain that they are likewise marvel- 
lously receptive when they are surrounded by new moral or 
social conditions. There is, at all events, no doubt about the 
fact of their wholesale conversion in America. In a letter 
written in 1836 to the Propaganda at Lyons, Bishop England, 
of Charleston, South Carolina, said: “I have no doubt upon 
my mind that within fifty years millions have been lost to the 
Catholic Church in the United States ;” and then, estimating 
the number of the Catholics then in America (1836) to be 
1,200,000, the bishop proceeds: “If I say, upon the foregoing 
data, that we ought, if there were no loss, tu have five millions 
of Catholics, and that we have less than a million and a 
quarter, there must be a loss of three millions and three 
quarters; and the persons are found among the various sects 
to the amount of thrice the number of the Catholic population 
of the whole country.” There is nobody indeed that questions 
the fact of these losses. Archbishop Kenrick said that the 
church in America had lost more than it had gained. Father 
Mullen, an Irish priest, calculated the losses at two millions. 
The New York Irish World, of 25th July 1874, publishes a 
long and elaborate article to prove that eighteen millions 
have been lost to the Catholic Church. The statement is 
quite absurd; but it is a new thing to find exaggeration 
employed against Catholicism.' It is a well-known fact 

1 ** What ought to be the Catholic population of the United States to-day ? 
To this we answer, that the natural product of Catholic immigration to this 
country, from its first settlement to this day, without counting on one solitary 
convert, ought to be 28,000,000. The Catholic population is in fact but 


10,000,000. Ecclesiastical statisticians put the figures all the way from 
5,000,000 to 8,000,000. Hardly any of them go above the latter figure. We 
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that Popery exists in America under conditions that do not at 
all favour an uncontrolled power over its own members. The 
New York correspondent of the Morning Post, in 1869, said : 
“ New York has been long worked by Irish politicians ; they 
are not very good Catholics, but they are at least sufficiently 
well inclined towards their traditional faith to make for its 
benefit the most liberal donations.” A contributor to the 
Princeton Review says he was once present at a Roman 
Catholic service in a leading city, when the priest said, “ Why 
should the Church have to mourn that one of her most binding 
ordinances should be so generally neglected by her members 
who are engaged in the business of the world, or have risen 
to the higher ranks of intelligence or culture?”' The Catholic 
bishops of the United States are deeply sensible of this want 
of a rigorous, whole-hearted devotion, as well as of the de- 
catholicising attractions of American society ; for Quirinus 
says in a letter from Rome (23d December 1869), that the 
American bishops were very uneasy at the temper manifested 
by the Pope, and one of them said, “ Nobody should be elected 
Pope who has not lived three years in the United States, and 


thus learnt to comprehend what is possible at this day 


are convinced, however, that there are 10,000,000 who are baptised Catholics. 
But even at this there are 18,000,000 lost to the church—that is, there are 
18,000,000 more of the population of the United States who, either by imme- 
diate birth, or by right of descent from first settlers, ought to be professed 
Catholics, but who now are to be found in the ranks of Protestantism or 
Nothingarianism.”—New York World. It is a well-known fact that vast 
numbers of Irish children, who had lost their parents, were taken up by the 
New York Juvenile Society, and sent by thousands yearly to the West, 
where they were lost sight of in Protestant society. Mr John F. Maguire, 
who never makes a careless admission adverse to Romanism, says: ‘‘It is a 
low computation that 30,000 children of Catholic parents, mostly Irish, have 
been sent to Protestant homes through reformatories and refuges. I have 
heard 50,000 as a possible average.” 

1 The writer of this paper, during a two years’ residence in the United 
States, had ample opportunities of witnessing the religious indifferentism of 
Irish Catholic immigrants, even in New York city. It is the newly-arrived 
immigrants who crowd the chapels, together with the female portion of the 
Catholic population, who, at least in New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Illinois, retain all their Old World devotion. Yet it must be remembered 
that the Irish men, who never enter a chapel, are subservient enough politi- 
cally to their clergy. The clergy and the people have common ends and 
common injuries to avenge. Therefore, if for no other reason, the clergy 
regard politics as the right hand of their power. Whether by politics or by 
religion, they cannot afford to lose their hold upon the Irish Catholics. 
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in a freely governed commonwealth.” It is a curious fact that 
nearly one-half of all the Catholic clergy in the States are Irish, 
or of Irish descent. The native Americans do not take kindly 
to the priesthood. We need hardly say that they have no dis- 
tinguished converts among them, such as the Newmans, 
Oakleys, Capels, Fabers, and Wilberforces, who have given 
such an aggressive force to English Romanism ; though they 
have found powerful, if somewhat indiscreet, allies in such 
members of the Catholic press as Orestes Brownson, James 
M‘Master, and Donald Cargill M‘Leod.’ 

It is evident, then, from this statement of facts, that it is the 
recent immigrants who make American Romanism so formid- 
able, partly by their superstitious zeal, and partly by the facility 
with which they fall into political action of any sort at the 
beck of political leaders. This is the Irish element that 
Americans have such a contempt for, the Irish of the first 
generation, partly on account of their religion and their ignor- 
ance, and partly on account of their drunkenness and their 
crimes. It is the social degradation of this class that leads 
the Irish of the second generation to change their names, or to 


deny their nationality altogether. The Americans say, “Stop 
the flow of this Catholic immigration for twenty-five years, 
and we will undertake to absorb or to overmaster the mass of 
existing Romanism.” Twenty years ago, the late Nicholas 
Murray, one of the noblest converts that Irish Romanism ever 


1 It is sad to hear of such names in the service of Romanism. M ‘Master 
and M‘Leod were both originally Reformed Presbyterians, the latter the son 
of the celebrated Dr Alexander M‘Leod, of New York, and well known by 
his work on the Apocalypse. Brownson is a native American. All these 
perverts are fiercely Ultramontane, and it seems impossible to surprise them 
into an unseemly fit of generosity or candour in dealing with Protestants. 
They carry into Romanism an amount of culture and knowledge seldom of 
native growth. They take the strongest and most unpopular ground as the 
very foundation of their ecclesiastical and political theories. The Shepherd 
of the Valley, the organ of the Archbishop of St Louis, edited by a pervert, 
said some years ago: ‘‘ As soon as the Catholics here have attained a suffi- 
cient majority, religious freedom in the United States will have an end. 
. ... lf we neglect at the present moment the persecution of heretics, we 
repeat it boldly, it is for the sole reason that we are too weak to persecute.” 
It is a significant fact that the Catholic press is becoming more insolent and 
intolerant every day. 

2 The Roman Catholic bishops say, in a document before us: ‘‘It is a 
melancholy fact, and a very humiliating avowal for us to make, that a very 
large proportion of the idle and vicious youth of our principal cities are the 
children of Catholic parents.” 
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gave to the service of Protestantism, said to the present writer in 
America, “ Yes, we can absorb it all in twenty-five years. We 
will put it into our mill and grind it into good Protestantism ; 
only stop the flow:” and he was anxiously hopeful that Ireland 
would soon become so prosperous in its social interests that 
the drain of immigration would cease. It has not yet ceased, 
but it now proceeds with a diminished flow ; and probably, with 
the reviving prosperity of Ireland, the Protestantism of America 
may have a chance of putting forth its strength to conquer that 
Ultramontanism which is in retreat everywhere over Europe : 
trying its hand at an experiment so interesting and so vital to 
its own greatness. 

But we must now briefly notice the influences at work in 
American society that are operating against Romanism with 
powerful effect, or, as Mr Abbott puts it, “the decatholicis- 
ing influences in a predominantly non-Catholic community— 
an evil which the Catholics are powerless to prevent.” The 
chief among these is the splendidly-organised public school 
system, which owes its greatest development to the Presidency 
of General Jackson in 1835, when the transfer of power to 
the masses (continually reinforced as they were by immigrants 
from abroad, for the most part poor, ignorant, and superstitious), 
shewed the necessity of cultivating the intelligence of every 
class to its utmost practical limit. The watchword then was— 
“The way to the ballot-box must be through the school.” The 
Roman Catholics themselves attribute their greatest losses to 
the public schools; and therefore they are using all their 
strength, in the balance of political parties, to overthrow them, 
while they are wresting from State Legislatures grants and 
appropriations for their own sectarian schools, which are 
expected to arrest the decline of the Catholic spirit." In 
districts where the Catholics are few, the influence of the 


1 Mr Abbott says: ‘‘They (the prelates and priests) know that these 
influences necessarily act upon the children with greater or less effect in the 
free public schools ; they know that unless they can succeed in isolating the 
children of Catholics from the children of non-Catholics, and subjecting 
them to exclusively Catholic influences in their tender and impressible years, 
the hold of the church upon their obedience must and does grow very 
feeble, and is soon lost in a great many cases ; they know that the general 
effect of our public school system, though no effort at proselytism is per- 
mitted, is to quicken the intellect of the children so far as to render them 
indocile under a regime of authoritative faith,” 
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schools is unchecked ; and even where the Catholic vote has 
wrung from reluctant bodies edicts excluding the Bible, the 
State officers in many cases have not ventured to carry them 
out. The people simply disregard the edicts. There are 
public schools in Jersey and Pennsylvania where the Shorter 
Catechism is taught every day. The contest for the Presidency 
at the present hour turns mainly upon the question of State 
grants to sectarian schools: and the whole strength of the 
Republican party, as well as that of a small wing of the 
Democrats, is committed to the support of the existing system 
in its original integrity; while there is a fierce determination 
to crush the intrigues of those who are opposed to all education 
that is not in the hands of the priesthood. The Catholic 
clergy have established thousands of parochial schools, espe- 
cially where the Catholics are numerous, no less than 100,000 
Catholic children being in such schools in New York state 
alone ; but the true tendency of such schools, mostly managed 
by the religious orders, is to throw Catholics behind in the race 
of life, and thus destroy their influence in the world.’ We 
have no reason to believe that they will impart a better train- 
ing in the States than the “ free Christian schools ” of Quebec, 
where there is a larger number of people unable to read and 
write than in any other province in the Dominion. The 
Catholic clergy may succeed in gathering a great mass of their 
people into these schools ; but the public schools, which provide 
primary instruction for the thirty-four non-Catholic millions, 
can never be destroyed; and they will always influence the 
Catholic millions, more or less, by the high standard of intelli- 
gence and culture they have invariably maintained. 

But even if it were possible that the Catholics could be 
withdrawn from the public schools, they could not escape the 
decatholicising influence of American institutions, which have 
a thoroughly Protestant spirit, in keeping with all the traditions 
of civil and religious liberty. They act upon Catholicism, not 
like the liberal institutions of Continental Catholic nations, 

1 The burden of these Catholic schools is sometimes too great to bear. The 
Princeton Review (April 1876) says that Father Hennessy, of Jersey city, 
offered to turn over the Catholic schools, with 600 children, to the care of the 
Board of Education in that city, as he found himself unable to conduct them 
without aid from the public funds. He consents to have the religious 


exercises confined to ‘‘ the reading of the Holy Bible in the morning, and the 
recitation of the Lord’s Prayer.” 
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which are inspired, not so much by anti-catholic, as by anti- 
christian ideas. Though religion is not established in the 
States, it is a pervading power. In the Catholic kingdoms of 
the old world, the Voltaires and Michelets have put forth what 
Hugh Miller called a “vacuum-creating power,’ and made a 
void where no void can permanently exist, which supersti- 
tion is still rushing in to fill, so that the progress of the race 
becomes in such lands a weary cycle ever returning upon 
itself, instead of being conducted onwards on its proper line of 
march: but in America it is not iofidelity, but Protestantism 
of the firmest type, that gives the tone to public life, and 
influences the spirit of all its institutions. Thus the Catholic 
Church haz not the polemic advantage it possesses in Europe, 
where tbe alternative is either Catholicism or infidelity—an 
alternative that greatly simplifies all ihe conditions of the 
contest ; for Protestantism, with its positive creed and its intense 
convictions, has a warmth and a power to subdue the Catholic 
heart, and all the more since it has never been associated in 
the Catholic mind, like the Protestantism of England, with 
memories of political proscription or persecution. ‘This state- 
ment leads us naturally to the last point in our inquiry, 
the character of American Protestantism; which supplies 
an additional reason for indulging the patriotic hope that 
Romanism will be effectually checkmated in the States. Let 
us consider the characteristics of this Protestantism. 

In the first place, then, we may claim for it what Mr Froude 
has claimed for English Protestaatism, in reply to the taunts 
of Manning, that it has succeeded in keeping alive that religious 
spirit which has become almost extinct in the Catholic kingdoms 
of Europe. De Tocqueville said America was the most religious 
nation he had ever met with. The Westminster Review remarks 
upon the great hold the Bible has upon American society, that 
even the wild fanatical sects that are a disgrace to our civili- 
sation fight hard for some sort of a biblical basis; and, in 
classifying the Americans after the Comtist idea, as belonging 
to the theological stage of progress, it affirms that England 
and Germany, the centres of the Reformation movement, have 
supplied the stones to build the fabric of American society. 
There is no country in the world where the Bible has greater 
power. 


In the second place, the basis of American Protestantism 
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is Presbyterian and Calvinistic,' and not Anglican. We 
therefore infer that Romanism will find no such response in 
the Protestantism of the States as it has found in the Pro- 
testantism of England. It is worthy of remark that American 
Presbyterianism is not of Continental, but of British origin, 
a fact of much significance ; fo: Continental Presbyterianism, 
though associated with the Calvinistic type of doctrine, failed 
to maintain its reputation, and suffered great deterioration, in 
the seventeenth century, through theological rivalries, civil 
dissensions, and its deadly conflict with Arminianism ; while 
British Presbyterianism, from the very first, strengthened and 
improved in its essential priuciples, and in its ecclesiastical 
position. It is out of this old Presbyterianism of ours that the 
dominant type of American Protestentism took “its strongly 
intellectual cast, its large ethical element, its sharply-defined 
religious experiences, its practical and efficient methods, and its 
free and just forms of organisation.” Now Calvinistic Presby- 
terianism has never shewn a tendency to those Anglo-Catholic 
reactions which have so disintegrated British Protestantism. 
It may perhaps be maintained that America is not free 
from symptoms of this Anglo-Catholic movement ; that Pro- 
testant Episcopacy in the States has become gradually more 
and more ritualistic in doctrine and form ; and that there is a 
tendency on the part of fashionable people in other bodies to 
join Episcopacy on account of its relation to the more splendid 
Episcopacy of England. We believe that some misappre- 
hension exists upon this point which a few ob-ervations will 
dispel. 1. The Pusevite movement is confined to one of the 
least numerous of the Protestant denominat‘ons,’ and is not 
even universally accepted in that body; while in Eng!and the 
Anglican Church holds at least half of the Protestants of 
England, and is regarded as the head of the Protestant cause 


1 We include, under this double designation, Congregationalists, Baptists, 
and even Methodists, who have little in common with Anglican Arminianism. 
As matter of fact, Methodists and Baptists are the most numerous Protestant 
bodies in the states, but the Presbyterian is the most influential. 

2 American Episcopacy does not comprehend a twentieth part of the popu- 
lation of the States. In the census of 1870, the statistics of church accom- 
modation give the Episcopalians, 991,051 ; while the Methodists are 6,528,209 ; 
the Presbyterians, 2,198,900 regular, and 499,344 other sects ; Baptists, 
3,997,116 regular, and 363,019 other ; and Congregational, 1,117,212, The 
same statistics give Episcopacy 51 bishops, 27]1 clergy, and 2512 parishes. 
There are about 45,000 clergymen of all sects in the United States. 
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in Europe. 2. In England, Oxford University was the centre 
of the movement, and surrounded it with a halo of the highest 
culture ; but in America it has no influential college or univer- 
sity to support it. , All the really influential colleges, such as 
Princeton, Yale, Andover, Harvard, and New Haven, for the 
most part maintain the cause of Evangelical Protestantism. 3. 
English Puseyism established itself on the Book of Common 
Prayer, and maintained that it represented the constitutional 
party in the Church of England; but the American prayer- 
book has been purged of its Romish elements, and affords 
little standing-ground for Puseyite interpretations. 4. Angli- 
can Puseyism was a revolt against political Liberalism that 
threatened to destroy the church and the aristocracy; in the 
United States there is no revolt against the doctrines of liberty. 
5. The Erastian constitution of the English Church was a 
great cause of religious reaction, and supplied one of the most 
powerful arguments to Newman against English Protestantism. 
There is no Erastianism in America. 

Yet, while we are perfectly convinced that American Pro- 
testantism, as a whole, is quite sound, and is free from the 
reactionary tendencies of English Episcopacy ; we are not blind 
to the fact that the Puseyite party is not only increasing,’ but 
that there is a section of American society to whom even 
Romanism is attractive. In a democratic community, the 
baldness of life becomes very apparent to the rich and idle; 
and as social distinctions are few and uncertain, the attractions 
of acreed which carefully cultivates the zsthetic side of religion, 
and which claims the inheritance of a grand historical tradition, 
are almost irresistible to a large class of minds. In every 
society there are those “faint hearts and feeble wings that 
every sophister can lime,” with consciences enfeebled by a 
morbid sensibility, and a character formed by nature and 
habit for subservience to every form of superstitious terror: 
and in America, where, in spite of the diffusion of elementary 
education, a high and thoughtful culture is rare, the same 
influences which here tempt many to the distractions of ritual- 
istic vanities, or even across the border-land, are very potent 
with a certain superfine class in the states who would gladly 
' There is a secession, as we know, from American Protestant Episcopacy, 


on the ground of this Puseyite movement. But it has not as yet established 
itself firmly, nor made very. great way. 
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ape the externals of an aristocracy. Rome, therefore, has the 
ambition not only to rule the Irish in America, but to win the 
allegiance of a section of the wealthier class by the splendour 
of her ritual and the immensity of her pretensions. Accord- 
ingly, we find her gathering converts from this class. Dr 
Hague, in his Christianity and Statesmanship, says the 
perverts are not the poor; “these changes have occurred not 
among the uneducated and the ignorant, but in some families 
who have been known in the most favoured walks of life.” 
But among her converts, as we have already remarked, she has 
not got one Newman or Oakley, or one distinguished layman 
except Orestes Brownson. 

In the third place, American Protestantism has always 
maintained its vigour against occasional reactions with which . 
it has been threatened, and is unusually quick in recover- 
ing from internal weakness or external assaults. We do not 
believe that it is in danger of such disintegration as the 
Tablet has pictured as its ultimate destiny in a somewhat 
significant passage :—‘“ Heresy does not decay there as in the 
Old World. It is in a state of wholesale disintegration, leading 
towards the chaos, of which it will be the church’s work in the 
course of the next century to make a cosmos.” The Catholic 
clergy have always built their expectations of success on the 
tendency of Protestantism in the States to degenerate into 
Unitarianism or infidelity, or to split up into all sorts of 
visionary and fanatical sects. Such a representation seems at 
first sight very plausible, but there is nothing in the facts to 
justify. it. In the first place, let it be remembered that 
Unitarianism was almost exclusively a New England growth ; 
that it never crossed the path of the churches in the Middle, 
Southern, or Western States; that it is at present, according to 
Dr Bellows, an eminent Unitarian of New York, passing away 
in its strictly historical form, one part falling back to the old 
despised orthodoxy, and the other going forward into deism or 
infidelity. The collapse of Unitarianism in its old home is the 
greatest fact in the modern history of American religion. 
Many of its most accomplished preachers make it a mere 
gospel of geniality which finds sentimental, all-inclusive points 
of sympathy with every form of thought and character ; but 
it has reached that point in its history, at which, with all its 
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affectation of width or surface sympathy, it has no force left 
for any great purpose or effective work. Its mission was to 
disintegrate the orthodoxy of the churches, which remains 
massive and unbroken in spite of all its assaults; and it has 
now come round, in a spirit of eclectic sympathy, to have even 
kind words for orthodoxy itself. The words of Mr Ellis, a 
Unitarian, spoken nearly thirty years ago, are fully sustained 
by the facts of the present day: “ Unitarianism cannot bring 
its forces to bear as do the orthodox in combined zeal and 
earnestness of purpose. Unitarianism has certainly exhibited 
some marked deficiency, either of power, or skill, or ingenuity, 
or enthusiasm.” In the second place, there is nothing in the 
aspects of American rationalism or infidelity to justify the 
opinion that it is destined to destroy the Protestantism of 
America. No doubt, in the United States, we see all the 
phases of strictly antichristian speculation represented in 
Europe—naturalism, pantheism, positivism, agnosticism—but 
they have produced no great thinker in these lines of thought, 
for Draper has no position in the scientific world at all 
approaching our Tyndalls or Huxleys; and, strange to say, 
in a country where nothing is so striking as the absence of all 
respect for any kind of authority, the infidels are somewhat timid, 
while in England, where we feel hampered, if not galled, by the 
pressure of the past, with a thousand links and mementoes 
on every side of us, restricting our range and freedom, the free 
thinkers, whether they are Congreves, or Spencers, or Harrisons, 
or Arnolds, utter their thoughts without disguise. The boldest 
thing done of late years, was an article in the Atlantic 
Monthly to glorify Tom Paine, the author being in no way 
ashamed to dig up the bones of the dead brute ; but the con- 
ductors of that literary magazine are almost singular in their 
courage. It was the opinion of the late Robert Baird, that 
infidelity was not as bad as it had been in America. The 
colleges are almost entirely in Christian hands, and they have 
supplied, through books and reviews, a splendid body of 
Apology in reply to the speculations of English and American 
freethinkers.! We do not believe, then, that there is much in 


' American Protestantism has always been well served by its colleges, of 
which there are no less than 290, including female colleges and polytechnic 
institutions and negro colleges. Princeton has been a tower of strength to 
orthodoxy and true philosophy. It holds the position of honour—at 
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American infidelity to encourage the Tablet in its expectation 
of the speedy overthrow of Protestantism, for the religious 
ardour of the people has always in the worst days maintained 
its warmth, even while philosophers and scholars were 
framing their destructive theories.’ 

It is usual for Catholic writers to taunt American Protest- 
antism with the number of its sects, and to hold it responsible 
especially for all those fanatical societies, like Mormonism, 
Socialism, Shakerism, Perfectionism, in a word, for all those 
new moral systems, or those new religious and social com- 
binations, which are only remarkable for their spasmodic 
absurdity, or for their unblushing immorality. We should not 
have heard so much about these marvellous growths of our 
century if it had not been for writers like Hepworth Dixon, who 
delight in pourtraying exceptional phases of humanity—forms 
of life and feeling and social intercourse, which are undoubtedly 
interesting from a psychological point of view, but are in no 
proper sense representative of American religion. What would 
be thought of an American writing a large book about England, 
and giving, in illustration of its religious condition, a plenary 
discourse on Prince’s Agapemone! Let it be remembered 
then, that, with the exception of Mormonism, nearly all the 
sects or societies in question were of foreign origin, some of 
them from Catholic France, others from Protestant Germany, 
and that they owe to America little more than development. 
Society in the States is in a fluent condition, and readily 
accommodates itself to individual caprices, and therefore sects, 
which could not live in European society, with its greater 


least in this respect—which we here concede to that university (Cambridge) 
which has given Alford, Whewell, Howson, Westcott, Ellicott; Mansel, and 
Farrar, to English orthodoxy. 

1 We know it was the philosophers in Germany who prepared the way for 
conversions to Romanism. The Romantic school revolted against the pagan 
materialism of Goethe and Schiller ; the painters went over in a mass, because 
they supposed that art could only flourish in the service of the Church. 
Frederick Schlegel, the great critic, began his career, as G. H. Lewes tells 
us, with an anthology from Lessing’s works ; he ended it with admiration of 
Philip II. and Alva, Tieck and A. W. Schlegel, ‘‘ out of nothing more than 
poetical enthusiasm and dilettantism ” (says Lewes), went over to Romanism, 
accepting it with all its consequences. But is there any parallel between 
Germany and America as to their schools and culture? In Germany Pro- 
testantism was always more of an intellectual system than with us ; but in 
England and America, the seat of Christianity has been the heart of the 
people. 
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social rigidity, naturally seek scope and freedom in the West. 
But it is well to remember likewise that these wild sects are 
mostly small and insignificant, and only excite notice on the 
principle of Poor Richard’s proverb, “The worst wheel of the 
cart is the most noisy.” Will it be believed, for example, that 
all the Socialists and Perfectionists of America, including the 
Shakers, whose history has been written so fascinatingly by Mr 
Hepworth Dixon and Mr Charles Nordhoff, do not number in all 
6900 individuals? Yet the religion of a nation which numbers 
forty millions in all is to be disparaged by the idiosyncrasies or 
the lunacies of this insignificant fragment! It is very sad to 
think of such a deplorable perversion of the religious nature 
as such sects usually manifest ; but philosophic observers might 
say, by way of compensation, that the very impatience of all 
authority, which among small bodies of sectaries generates 
every form of dogmatical arrogance and extravagant absurdity, 
becomes in the highest American minds the starting-point of 
true originality. We cannot have summer without weeds. But 
it is usually forgotten, apropos of the enormous multiplication 
of sects, that practically the whole of American Protestantism 
is comprehended in about five Christian denominations, which 
stand to each other in a relation far more catholic and far 
more appreciative of a common faith than can be found any- 
where in Europe ;! that their progress for fifty years past has 
known no check; that they are thoroughly missionary in 
spirit ; and that, through that system of religious revivals, 
dating from the time of Jonathan Edwards, which has given 
to the Christianity of the States those features of excellence or 
defect which are se characteristically American, they have 
always been able quickly to shake themselves free from heresy, 
lethargy, or indifference. 

We have now considered the character of American Pro- 
testantism, together with the causes at work in American 
society tending to check the progress of Romanism. But we 


2 Mr Matthew Arnold, in a late article, says: ‘‘It is said, and on what 
seems good authority, that already in America, that paradise of the sects, 
there are signs of reaction, and that the multitude of sects there begin to tend 
to agglomerate themselves into two or three great bodies.” We do not know of 
any such movement, except among the Presbyterians and the Methodists, 
who are coalescing respectively into larger bodies; but there is more practical 
union in American Protestantism, with less of the rabies theologorum, than is 
manifest among ourselves at home. 
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desire to make a single observation respecting the duty of 
American Christians in relation to politics, in order to shew 
how easily the Catholic party could be checkmated by a 
more. patriotic policy. By no other civilised people is the sub- 
ject of politics treated with such disrespect as by the religious 
people of the United States. Those who, morally and intel- 
lectually, are best qualified, stand back from the post of 
citizen duty, thereby resigning the weight of power into the 
hands of such as are only fit to abuse it. The cause is, partly 
because politics are defiling, partly because busy men cannot 
afford time for politics, and partly on account of the extreme 
violenceof the political press,’ But politics can be purified ; time 
can be found for politics as well as: pleasure even in the busiest 
countries ; arid Christian people can surely bear the brunt of 
public criticism and abuse as well as the professional politi- 
cians who now make the “ Republic” a by-word, while there is 
every likelihood that the press would take an improved tone 
from the infusion of a little Christianity into political discus- 
sions. Extreme violence is, indeed, part of the loose political 
morality so common there, for one half of the nation are taught 
almost from infancy to hate the other half, and to contract ail 
the virulence and passion of party before they have come to 
the use of reason. The Christians of America must remember 
that there is a serious responsibility belonging to a weak 
and lazy acquiescence. No man can divest himself of influ- 
ence in the progress of events; for even his self-exclusion 
strengthens one side or other. The law of Solon, which decided 
that citizens who took no side in a time of civil eommotion 
should forfeit their estates and be banished the Commonwealth, 
was founded in correct views of human nature ; for the neu- 
trality of good men at such a time widens the field for the 
operations of adventurers and desperadoes, Attention to petty 


’ Jefferson said in his day that the scurrility of the press drove away the 
best men from public business, and would certainly have driven away 
Washington had he lived to suffer from its growing excesses. We do think 
that if Christians had always taken a more active interest in politics, the 
tone of newspaper writing would have become as moderate and dignified as 
that of England. The New York Nation, which is conducted by Mr Edwin 
Godkin, an Irishman, has been trying, with some success, to put down the 
system of mean and malignant depreciation by which the newspapers are 
generally polluted and disgraced, by shewing the example of a dignified but 
effective journalism, which proscribes all base advantages, and adjusts quarrels 
by the laws of honour and chivalry, 
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interests may in a crisis lead to total ruin. The wonder is, 
indeed, that, with such heroes as Washington and Lincoln to 
give the tone to public life, the politicians have not been more 
pure. Weare happy to observe, however, that the growing 
influence of the Catholic vote has opened the eyes of Christians 
all over the States to the necessity of taking up a more worthy 
position. The New York Young Men’s Christian Association 
has been directing attention to the evils of the country, with 
the view of preparing young men for public life, and wresting 
the Government out of the hands of the professional politicians. 
We long for a band of Christian men to carry their weight into 
politics. We should then see the public school system kept out 
of the hands of Catholics and infidels, as well as stricter laws 
of mortmain enacted against a corporation which neither dies 
nor wastes nor parts with property. 

One word in conclusion. There is something in the history 
of American colonisation that forbids the idea that the United 
States are destined to become the last refuge of Romanism 
driven from so many of its strongholds in the Old World. 
North America was discovered by a Catholic power, and seized 
at the outset by two chief Catholic powers ; yet Protestantism 
alone succeeded in setting up a state of society, and a civil 
polity in keeping with the breadth of a world’s commerce. 
Though the Pope ruled all the consciences from California to 
Cape Horn, yet he never succeeded in planting his jurisdiction 
within the bounds now possessed by the United States; and 
England was not permitted to relax her hold upon the Middle 
and Northern States till she had driven Catholic France from her 
North American dominions. In like manner, the possessions 
of Spain passed into the hands of the young Republic, while 
Louisiana became hers by purchase. Whatever America 
touched she Protestantised. California is now a Protestant 
state, founded upon the debris of a social organism, out of which 
Romanism had eaten the vitals, and thousands of Protestant 
churches have been established upon the theatre of old 
Catholic missions, where the priests were once omnipotent, and 
no heretic intruder was tolerated. So, likewise, New Orleans 
is now the Protestant capital of the once Catholic state of 
Louisiana. Now, just as surely as America is spreading west- 
ward toward the Pacific, with a wave of population, advancing 
at the rate of twelve miles a year, turning the old hunting- 
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grounds of the Indians into the genial homes of a thoroughly 
Protestant civilisation, so surely will she stretch her arms to 
the South, absorbing and reducing to order the discordant 
elements of Mexican society, as she has already transformed 
California and New Mexico. Is there not reason to believe 
that she is ultimately destined to annex South America, 
and thus to make the Mississippi, the Amazon, and the Plata 
the scenes of an active commerce far surpassing in magnitude 
anything at present known on the surface of the globe? And 
that Protestantism may yet be destined to rise on the ruins of 
the fast-decaying political and ecclesiastical systems of Spanish 
America? Does not the proximity of these countries to the 
United States, the constant tendency of the tide of emigration 
to the south-west, and the superiority of the Anglo-Saxon race 
in intelligence and enterprise, make it almost certain that these 
countries will fall under Protestant influence? No nation can 
maintain a separate or independent existence in juxtaposition 
with the mobile, multiplying, go-a-head citizens of the United 
States. It dwindles away before their encroachments, or mixes 
with them; but the Anglo-Saxon traits of character alone remain 
prominent in the amalgamation. The population of the United 
States was, a hundred years ago, exactly what the Dominion 
of Canada is now—four millions—and what England was in 
Henry VIII.’s time; yet it already furnishes one-half of the 
eighty millions of the English-speaking race scattered over the 
globe, and the influence of its people has increased in a still 
greater rate than its numbers. The changes of society are all 
in one direction. The progressive civilisation of the world 
brings forward the Christian nations which have the most 
easy and free communion with the spirit of Protestantism, and 
throws back those most shut out from that spirit. America 
owes much to her liberty. But, after all, what is liberty? It 
is not a positive force any more than the smoothness of a 
railway is so, however necessary it may be to the production 
of positive results ; it is her Protestantism, with its positive 
creed and its practical force, that has given this liberty its 
_magnificent enlargement, and made a return to the Middle 
Ages impossible. America may have its wars, its social evils, 
its religious strifes ; it may reproduce many of the follies and 
crimes of the Old World ; its society in the whirl of business 
or excitement may at times be in peril of congestion; but 
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there is that in its catholic, expansive, well-toned Christianity 
that will restore its vigour and renew its power, and make it 
proof against the gigantic aims and reactionary plots of the 
Papacy. THOMAS CROSKERY. 





Art. IV.—On the Translation of Galatians iv. 20 and 
Hebrews ix. 16, 17. 


ow importance of a translation as accurate as possible of 
the text of Scripture, in order to its correct interpreta- 
tion, has been forcing itself more and more of late on every 
reflecting mind, as is evidenced by the call for a revision of 
the Authorised Version of the Bible, and by the labours at 
present in progress of the committees appointed for that 
purpose. Every student of Scripture, we suppose, has 
experienced how completely a misconception, which he had 
early taken up, of some word or turn of expression in the 
Bible, had blinded him for years to the true understanding 
of the passage in which it occurred. Should such miscon- 
ception have become general, in consequence of a prevalent 
mistranslation of the original, the correct interpretation of the 
passage may remain undiscovered until the error be removed, 
and the correct rendering be substituted. It is for this reason 
that we are desirous to draw attention at present to two pas- 
sages in the Epistles, the most difficult, perhaps, in the whole 
range of the New Testament Scriptures, and of which we have 
seen no interpretation which appears to us consistent with 
the context in which they occur. The failure in both ¢ases 
we believe to be owing to the mistranslation of the leading 
terms in each, which has become all but stereotyped, so 
as to pass almost unquestioned, and to set inquirers on 
the wrong scent. Should we succeed in proving that the 
translation in the authorised version is erroneous and 
misleading, it is to be hoped that it will be altered, and 
thus—whatever may be thought of the explanation now to 
be offered—serve to turn the current of investigation into a 
new channel, and thus ultimately lead to the true explanation. 
The first of these passages is Gal, iii, 20—é 4: weoirng ivig ob 
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sor, 6 8& Osis cig gor. In the authorised version—‘ Now, a 
mediator is not a mediator of one, but God is one.” 

The number of interpretations of this passage is legion. 
Winer reckons 250, Professor Jowett 420. None hitherto 
proposed has commanded anything like general assent. If, 
as we believe, the principal cause of this universal failure is 
the mistranslation of the leading term of the verse, and the 
consequent misconception of the apostle’s argument, the first 
step must be to divest, if possible, the mind of the inquirer of 
the false prepossession with which he starts for the solution 
of the difficulty. The translation to which we take decided 
exception is the rendering 6 yeoirns “‘a mediator,” in the 
generic sense of any or every mediator (Ellicott, Alford, 
Lightfoot), instead of ‘‘ the mediator,” in the special case of 
the law which had just been mentioned (ver. 19), viz., Moses. 

The translation, ‘‘a mediator,” which seems now to be 
accepted on all hands, is, we submit, entirely subversive of 
the apostle’s argument. Let us briefly state its purport. 
The proposition with which he starts is, that God had made 
a covenant with Abraham, in which all nations of the earth 
were interested (ver. 8), so that on the Gentiles might come 
the blessing of Abraham through Jesus Christ (ver. 14). 
This ‘‘ covenant, which was confirmed before of God, the 
law which was four hundred and thirty years after cannot 
disannul, that it should make the promise of none effect” 
(ver. 17). Consequently the law was a mere interpolated 
dispensation, appointed for a temporary purpose, and which 
must disappear as soon as the time of the fulfilment of God’s 
promise and previous covenant had arrived. The implied 
answer of the Jew to this objection evidently is, that the 
law was the fulfilment of this ‘‘ promise” (a), and ‘‘ covenant” 
(b), and therefore was of permanent and universal obligation ; 
circumcision and observance of all the ordinances of the law 
being the indispensable means of admittance for strangers 
to the privileges of the Jew. To each of these pleas the 
apostle replies. 

To the first (a), regarding God’s words to Abraham as a 
“promise,” he replies, in ver. 18, that law and promise are 
directly opposed. Law requires obedience to its injunctions, 
as a condition for the enjoyment of the inheritance; the 
promise is gratuitous, and unfettered by conditions other 
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than the simple acceptance by faith. ‘‘ For if the inheritance 
be of law, it is no more of promise: but God has freely given 
it to Abraham by promise.” 

As to the second (b), regarding God’s words to Abraham as 
a covenant, in reply to what the Jew would object, ‘‘ where- 
fore then serveth the law?” (ver. 19) St Paul answers; The 
law, as a covenant with the Jewish people, had a very 
important function to perform, to convince men of “ trans- 
gressions’”’ and the awful power of sin, and so prepare for 
the acceptance of the promised salvation when it came ; 
but he concedes in part to the Jew his plea (ver. 19, latter 
part). True, the law has some of the characteristics which 
might seem to point it out as the fulfilment of the covenant 
with Abraham. It is a covenant inaugurated with great 
solemnity, ‘‘ through angels, and by the hand of a mediator.” 
To this plea St Paul’s reply is, 6 6: weoirng ivic obx torw— 
‘*But the mediator [i.e. of the law! is not ‘a mediator] of 
one” {[‘‘seed,”) including Jew and Gentile; ‘‘ but God is one,” 
God of Jew and Gentile—in refutation of the inference 
which the Jew would deduce from his concession. If this 
reply, as is generally assumed, depends on “the generic idea 
of a mediator,” that is, on some quality common to the idea 
of every mediator, the gospel is equally excluded with the 
law from being the fulfilment of the promise, since it equally 
is a covenant ordained by the hand of a mediator. It would 
seem, on the contrary, that the reply must refer to some- 
thing peculiar to the Mosaic covenant, and in which it differs 
from the Christian, and that 6 wesirns must refer to ‘ the 
mediator”’ in this special case, viz., Moses ; and ivi odx torw— 
‘is not [a mediator) of one” (seed, including “ all nations”), 
—to something wanting on his part, which precluded the 
covenant mediated by him from being the fulfilment of the 
original covenant made with Abraham. 

Professor Jowett sees the full force of the objection now 
stated; but from his low estimate of the logical powers and 
consistency of St Paul (not to speak of his inspiration), is 
not in the least shaken in his opinion of the connection of 
the passage, by the consideration that St Paul by this inter- 
pretation is made to speak 


“in direct contradiction to the ordinary language of later theology, and 
even of some passages of the New Testament itself [one at least (1 Tim. 
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ii. 5) of St Paul’s own writing]. It sounds (he adds) like a paradox 
to modern ears, to place the superiority of the gospel over the law, in 
the fact that the law had a mediator, and the gospel had not. Yet 
such is the apostle’s reasoning !” 


If such be the inference that justly follows, that St Paul 
is by this translation set at variance with Scripture and 
himself, all interpretations must be set aside which assume, 
with modern commentators, that 6 weoirns here means ‘“‘ a 
mediator” or every mediator; and the translation must be, 
**But the mediator [in the case of the covenant of Moses 
just mentioned} is not of one.” 

The attempted replies to this seemingly fatal objection, 
and the series of paradoxical propositions and inconsistencies 
which the common translation forces its supporters to ascribe 
to St Paul, only tend to shew more conclusively how unten- 
able the translation is, and the interpretation founded upon 
it. To give the defence the fullest justice, we state the 
argument involved, in the words of one of the latest and 
ablest of its advocates, Canon Lightfoot. 

In his Commentary on Galatians, the comment on the 
first clause of iii. 20 is :— 

“6 Bt usoiens ives odx torw (‘no mediator can be a mediator of one’). The 
very idea of mediation supposes two persons at least between whom the 
mediation is carried on. The law, then, is of the nature of a contract 
between two parties—God on the one hand, and the Jewish people on the 


other. It is only valid so long as both parties fulfil the terms of the con- 
tract. It is therefore contingent, and not absolute.” 


On the second clause of the verse the comment is :— 

“5 di Osis sis teri» (‘but God [the giver of the promise] 7s one’). Unlike 
the law, the promise is absolute and unconditional. It depends on the 
sole decree of God. There are not two contracting parties. There is 
nothing of the nature of a stipulation. The giver is everything, the 
recipient nothing.” 

The distinction here drawn between the promise made to 
Abraham and the law is, that in a contract there are two 
parties, whereas to a promise there is but one. Besides the 
untenableness of this latter position, it has been forgotten 
that the ‘‘ promise” is here distinctly and prominently called 
also a contract or ‘‘ covenant” (d:ad4xm, vers. 15, 17), the two 
parties being God on the one hand, and Abraham and his 
seed on the other, including “all the nations” (vers. 8, 14); 
and that, instead of there being no “ stipulation” required of 
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those who would participate in its benefits, the condition 
requisite for their reception had already been repeatedly 
insisted on (see vers. 2, 5, 7, 8,9, 11, 14). The distinction 
between the “law” and the “ promise,” as stated by St 
Paul, is not that the law requires a stipulation to be fulfilled 
by those who would benefit by it, whereas the promise is 
unconditional altogether ; but that the condition prescribed 
by the law is one impossible of performance (‘the man that 
doeth it shall live by them,” ver. 12); while the promise (or 
new “covenant confirmed before of God,” ver. 17) requires 
simple ‘‘ faith” as its condition. 

But further, the construction here put upon the expres- 
sion, “‘ but God is one,” is very forced, and quite alien to 
the train of thought elsewhere connected with these words 
in the apostle’s mind. The proposition, 6 4: @ct¢ eg Zoriv, is 
so analogous to the expression in the kindred Epistle to the 
Romans (iii. 30), tze2 <i; 6 Ociz, “ seeing that God is one,” 
where, too, the subject treated is the same as in this passage 
of the Galatians, viz. the relation of the Gentiles to the 
gospel covenant, that we can scarcely acquiesce in any 
explanation as correct which does not make the association 
of ideas the same in Galatians as in Romans, viz., “ Seeing 
that God is one [of Jew and Gentile] which shall justify cir- 
cumcision by faith, and uncircumcision through faith.” 

Again, we have a combination of two propositions in this 
verse of Galatians relating to the oneness of the mediator, 
and the oneness of God. In 1 Tim. ii. 5, we have a striking 
similarity in the combination of the same terms, ‘‘there is 
one God, and one mediator between God and men,” and the 
subject again isthe same. In both it is the relation of all 
(in Galatians of “‘all nations,” in Timothy of “all men’’) 
to the gospel covenant, as affected by the oneness in the 
mediator, and the oneness in God. God “ will have all men 
to be saved, and to come unto the knowledge of the truth. 
For there is one God, and one mediator,” &c. (1 Tim. ii. 4, 5). 
We confess our difficulty in accepting any interpretation 
of Galatians which not only refuses to see any connection 
between these two passages, but even makes the one contra- 
dictory of the other. 

Nor are these the only difficulties in which the prevailing 
translation involves its supporters. In verse 19 we have the 
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two crowning distinctions of the law mentioned, that “ it 
was ordained through angels (Acts vii. 53), and ministered 
by the hand of Moses as mediator” (Acts vii. 38), which 
formed its proudest boast in the estimation of every Jew. 
These, however, we are called upon to believe, are brought 
forward by St Paul, not in honour, but in depreciation of the 
law! Granting even that such could have been the design 
of the apostle, how could he expect his readers to divine it ? 

How unlike, too, the representation thus given to St Paul’s 
usual conciliatory mode (when touching any of the vaunted 
privileges of his jealous countrymen) of conceding all he can 
to those with whom he is arguing, and concentrating the 
attention on the one point to which he asks their assent! 
Thus, in Rom. ili. 1, where, as here, he states himself the 
objection which he knew would immediately occur to his 
opponents, ‘“‘ What advantage then hath the Jew?” his 
reply is, “Much every way,” except in the one point of 
justification before God; with respect to which he insists, 
‘‘we [Jews] are no better than they {Gentiles!.” So here 
in Gal. iii. 19, he states himself the objection which he knew 
would immediately suggest itself toa Jew, ‘‘ wherefore then 
serveth the law?” but instead of conceding anything, all, it 
seems, is depreciatory of the law: 1. ‘ Instead of justifying 
and giving life, it reveals and multiplies transgressions ;”’ 
2. “It was but temporary;” 3. “‘ It did not come direct 
from God to man. There was a double interposition, a 
twofold mediation between the giver and the recipient. 
There were the angels who administered it as God’s instru- 
ments; there was Moses who delivered it to man.” By thus 
reading in between the lines “not direct,” ‘‘ double inter- 
position,” ‘‘ twofold mediation,” the Jew’s highest distine- 
tions of his law are turned to its disparagement—the last 
thought, we believe, which their mention could ever have 
suggested to a zealot for the law. How much more natural 
the interpretation, in accordance with St Paul’s usual 
method, that he concedes the advantage of the law to be 
“much every way”—in convincing its subjects of sin and 
their inability to resist it, and thus preparing them for the 
acceptance of the promised salvation when it came—in the 
solemn and impressive sanction it received as God’s holy 
law by its inauguration amidst ‘‘ ten thousand of his saints” 
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and attendant “angels,” and by the mediation of their 
revered lawgiver, Moses. But still—and here he concen- 
trated their attention on his one point—the defect connected 
with this mediation, ‘‘ But the mediator is not a mediator 
of one,” including all nations, Jew and Gentile, as God’s prior 
covenant required. 

We object, then, to the present translation— 

1. Because it rests the objection to the law’s being the 
fulfilment of the promise made to Abraham on a ground 
which would equally exclude the gospel—its being ministered 
by a mediator. 

2. Because it makes St Paul maintain the paradox that 
there is but one party to a promise and to a covenant. 

3. Because it obliges us to put an entirely different con- 
struction on St Paul’s words in this passage from what they 
bear in his other writings, where he is speaking on the same 
subject. 

4. Because it puts a non-natural and depreciatory sense 
upon St Paul’s expressions with regard to the law, such as 
his readers could never have attached to the words; incon- 
sistent also with the apostle’s usual mode of meeting the 
objections of his opponents. 

5. We object to this translation and the interpretation 
founded upon it, because they fail to shew any clear con- 
nection in the train of reasoning followed by the apostle in 
this whole passage (Gal. iii. 15-29). In a writer so logical 
and consistent in all his arguments as St Paul (which we 
venture to affirm, notwithstanding Mr Jowett’s assertion that 
‘it is characteristic of St Paul, even when he is making 
towards a point, to insert clauses which are beside his point’’), 
we ure entitled to expect that the intermediate statements, 
between the proposition which he lays down to be proved 
and the conclusion, shall be pertinent and to the point, and 
more especially when they touch on the very point on 
which the argument hinges.’ 


1 Even in a grammatical point of view, the propriety of the present ren- 
dering is very questionable. If St Paul meant to predicate something 
respecting a mediator in the generic sense, why should he render his meaning 
ambiguous by inserting the article, when (especially following close upon iv 
tel pecirov) wesciens d¢ vos cx torw without the article was the natural and 
unequivocal expression? Such is the usual practice ; compare wigitoun wiv yee 
(Rom, ii. 25) ; dpagriads (v. 13); duagria yae (vi. 14) ; copia 38 (1 Cor. ii. 6) ; 
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The key, which we believe will be found to unlock all the 
intricacies of this passage and fit into every ward, is the 
word “ ong,” which meets us at the beginning, the middle, 
and the close. 

Ver. 16. Onz is the seed of Abraham, to whom the promise 
was made, including “all nations.” ‘In thee shall all the 
nations be blessed” (ver. 8) was the proposition with which 
St Paul started, to prove ‘‘ that the blessing of Abraham was 
to come on the Gentiles through Jesus Christ ” (ver. 14). 

Vers. 28, 29. The conclusion evidently reverts to the 
beginning, ‘‘ Ye are all one in Christ Jesus. And if ye be 
Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed, and heirs according to 
the promise.” 

In ver. 20, therefore, the onE-ness in the centre must, we 
contend, refer to the same unity. When in the intermediate 
argument, designed to refute the plea of the Jews (that their 
covenant was the fulfilment of the promise to Abraham), St 
Paul insists on the non-unity, or want of onE-ness connected 
with a mediator, the presumption is strong that it is to the 
Mosaic covenant and its mediator that he is denying the 
oNE-ness, which he claims to be fulfilled in the Christian 
covenant and its mediator. 

The steps of the argument therefore are :-— 

I. (Ver. 16.) One is the ‘‘ seed” of Abraham, to whom the 
“blessing” which extends to “all the nations ” is promised. 

II. (Ver. 20.) The mediator must be a “‘ mediator of onE” 
(seed), including all Jews and Gentiles, and making all onz ; 
and ‘‘ the God (of both) is ons.” 

III. (Vers. 28, 29.) But ‘* Ye are all one in Christ Jesus ; 
and therefore Abraham’s seed and heirs according to the 
promise.” 


Beaua di (viii. 8) ; diabixn yao (Heb. ix. 17) ; and even where the article has 
immediately preceded, as immediatoly after 77 yao tari: iowbnuty, follows 
iawis 04 (Rom. viii. 24). No example of the opposite usage has yet been cited. 
All the examples given; by Winer (Grammar of New Testament Greek), 
where the article prefixed to a singular denotes a whole class, bear to be 
translated in English with the definite article, and are so rendered by Dr 
Samuel Davidson in his Translation of the New Testament, 1875. “** The good 
man” (Matt. xii. 35); ‘‘ defiles the man” (xv. 11); ‘‘ let him be unto thee as 
the Gentile and the publican” (xviii. 17) ; ‘‘ the labourer is worthy” (Luke x. 
7); ‘* The good shepherd” (John x. 11); ‘‘ the signs of the apostle” (2 Cor. 
xii. 12); ‘*so long as the heir” (Gal. iv. 1); ‘‘ ye killed the just one” (James 
v. 6). Why depart from the rule in the passage before us? On this ground 
alone we hope ‘‘ the mediator” will be found in the forthcoming revision. 
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The argument, to state it more fully, we conceive to be 
this—The proposition which the apostle sets himself to 
prove is (ver. 14), “that on the Gentiles the blessing of 
Abraham should come in Christ Jesus.” How is this demon- 
strated ? ; 

I. (Ver. 16.) We must premise, for the understanding of 
St Paul’s argument, that the promises to Abraham are two- 
fold, and must be taken in connection with each other. 
1. ‘‘ To thee, and to thy seed, will I give this land ;” and 2. 
‘In thee, and in thy seed, shall all the nations of the earth 
be blessed.” Hence the use of the plural ‘‘ promises” (vers. 
16 and 21), and not (as generally explained) ‘‘ because the 
promise was several times repeated to Abraham.” Each 
promise is separately commented on, the second in vers. 6-9 
(see especially ver. 8, where the words of it are expressly 
quoted); and the first in vers. 15-29, as is evident from the 
promise being called (ver. 18) an “inheritance,” and the 
recipients (in ver. 29) “heirs.” Still, in beginning this part 
of his argument (vers. 16-29), which we are now to consider, 
with the words, ‘‘ Now to Abraham and his seed were the 
promises made,” the apostle, by employing the plural ‘ pro- 
mises,” evidently means to draw attention to both in connec- 
tion, and to the light which the one thus throws upon the other, 
which is essential to his argument. From the second blessing 
already quoted in ver. 8, it was evident that ‘all nations” 
were interested in Abraham’s blessing. In proceeding now 
to consider what is meant by the “‘ seed” to whom the pro- 
mises apply, this must be kept in mind, that the seed 
includes ‘all nations.” The seed meant, therefore, must 
be, not the natural, but the spiritual seed of Abraham. The 
blessings of justification (ver. 11), and of removal of the 
curse (ver. 13), do not refer both to the natural and also to 
the spiritual seed of Abraham. This would make two seeds ; 
but the Scripture says distinctly, “not to seeds, as of 
many, but as of one” (ver. 16); and since in this onE seed 
are included ‘‘all nations,” the natural seed of Abraham 
(the Jews), as such, are excluded, and we are shut up to the 
meaning of the spiritual seed—of one seed, including all in 
onE (Jews and Gentiles) to whom belonged the promised 
blessings. But this finds its fulfilment only in ‘ Christ.” 
He therefore is primarily the ‘ seed” (‘‘ thy seed, which is 
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Christ,” ver. 16); yet not exclusively, but also all that are 
in him, as is manifest from the conclusion finally drawn by 
the apostle, ‘‘ Ye are all one in Christ Jesus; and if ye be 
Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed, and heirs according to 
the promise” (ver. 20). 

II. (Vers. 17-20.) Now, this covenant, guaranteeing these 
blessings to all nations, no intervening dispensation can 
annul. The Jews, indeed, may urge, Why may not the law 
which was given by Ged himself with great solemnity, being 
*‘ ordained by angels,” and as a covenant “in the hand of a 
mediator,” be the fulfilment of the covenant made with 
Abraham ? 

Here, indeed, St Paul allows we have a divine covenant, 
and a mediator, whose office it is to reconcile parties at 
variance, and to make them at one. But in order to fulfil 
the whole terms of the covenant and promise made to 
Abraham, he must combine all into one seed, including “all 
nations,” Jews and Gentiles, and make them all ons—onE 
with God, onz with each other. But in the case of Moses, 
“the mediator is not a mediator of onz,” making all ong, 
and combining all into one seed, Jews and Gentiles. He 
was but the mediator of the Jews, as contradistinguished 
from the Gentiles. Yet ‘‘ God,” the Lord that made the 
promise, ‘‘is onE;” “‘ one Gop (of Jew and Gentile) which 
shall justify the circumcision by faith, and the uncircum- 
cision through faith” (Rom. ili. 30). God ‘will have all 
men to be saved, and to come unto the knowledge of the 
truth. For there is onE Gop, and ONE MEDIATOR between 
God and men, the man Christ Jesus” (1 Tim. ii. 5). 

III. (Vers. 28, 29.) But now “ye are all one in Christ 
Jesus” (ver. 28), having been “ baptised into Christ” and 
“put on Christ” (ver. 27). He is the true mediator, “‘ our 
peace, who hath made both one” (Eph. ii. 14), ‘and 
reconciled both unto God in ons body by the cross” (Eph. 
ii. 16); ‘‘ having made in himself of twain onE new man, 
so making peace” (Eph. ii. 15),—thereby fulfilling his own 
prayer for his disciples, “‘ that they all may be onE; as 
thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may 
be oNnE, even aS we are ONE: I in them, and thou in me, 
that they may be perfected into one” (John xvii. 21-28). 

VOL. XXV.—NO. XCVIII. G 
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Some additional remarks may not be inappropriate, in 
order to elucidate some difficulties connected with this 
passage, one of which especially has created considerable 
discussion. 

Great exception has been taken to the legitimacy of St 
Paul’s reasoning, founded on the unity of the seed, ‘‘ He 
saith, not to seeds as of many, but as of one, and to thy 
seed, which is Christ” (ver. 16). Here the argument, it is 
objected, is founded on the word “seed” being singular, 
and not plural, and therefore indicating an individual, viz., 
“‘Christ”; whereas it is notorious that the word in the 
Hebrew (37t) is always used collectively, and that the plural 
never occurs except once, and that in the sense of ‘‘ grains 
or fruits of the field’ (1 Sam. viii. 15). 

The assertion, Lowever, is not quite correct that the 
singular is invariably used in the collective sense. It may 
be used, exactly as our word “seed” in English, of one 
individual of the offspring as well as of all, as in Gen. iv. 
25, of Seth, and in xxi. 18, of Ishmael. This renders its 
employment most apposite in those prophecies where in the 
fullest and highest sense Christ is the seed specially intended, 
yet not to the exclusion of the other seed connected with 
him, as in the first Messianic promise (Gen. iii. 15), where 
it is said of the “seed” of the woman, “‘it shall bruise thy 
head, and thou shalt bruise his heel” (compare the twofold 
fulfilment—the individual in Heb. ii. 14, and the collective 
in Rom. xvi. 20).' 

The use of the word “seed” by St Paul in the passage 
before us is exactly analogous. It is used of Christ indivi- 
dually, as the seed in whom specially the promises find their 
fulfilment, as appears from ver. 16, ‘‘and to thy seed, which 
is Christ”; but not to the exclusion of the collective (spiritual) 
seed included in him, as appears from the conclusion (ver. 


1 Another notable instance of ‘‘seed” used in reference to an individual, 
in its lower and proximate reference to Solomon, in its higher and ultimate 
reference to Christ, occurs in the great promise made through Nathan to 
David (2 Sam. vii. 12-14), ‘‘And when thy days be fulfilled, and thou shalt 
sleep with thy fathers, I will raise up thy seed after thee, which shall proceed 
out of thy bowels, and I will establish his kingdom. ‘He shall build a house 
for my name, and I will establish his kingdom for ever. I will be his father, 
and he shall be my son,” &c. (Compare the twofold fulfilment—in Solomon, 
1 Chron. xxii. 10, xxviii. 6 ; 2 Chron. vi. 9; and in Christ, Luke i. 32, 33 ; 
Heb. i. 5; Zech. vi. 13 ; Matt. xvi. 18, &c.). 
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28, 29), ‘“‘Ye are all one in Christ Jesus. And if ye be 
Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed.” Nay, as is evident 
from this forming the conclusion of the argument, the 
collective sense is the one principally intended. It is quite 
a mistake to suppose that St Paul’s argument, founded on 
the unity of the seed, necessarily implies that he refers to 
an individual. A collective noun may have a plural wherever 
the subject demands it; thus, Abraham had more than one 
people naturally descended from him, the Ishmaelites as well 
as the Israelites. These formed two peoples or seeds, each 
of whom regarded him as their father. Again, regarding 
Abraham as a typical as well as natural father, he has 
two seeds, a natural and a spiritual; and there is surely no 
impropriety in speaking of these as two seeds. 

This last is the very case before us. St Paul’s argument 
is: The promise to Abraham’s seed, in as far as it relates 
to “‘all the nations of the earth” must refer to onE homo- 
geneous seed of Abraham, not to two of different kinds, 
either to the natural or to the spiritual, but not to both. 
It cannot relate to the natural seed (the Jews in this instance), 
since “all the nations of the earth” are not included in it. It 
must therefore relate to the spiritual alone. It is the “‘ bless- 
ing” so long ago promised to “ all the families of the earth”’; 
the removal of the ‘‘ curse” that rested on all the race (ver. 
10), and reconciliation again with God; the blessing of justi- 
fication (ver. 11), and “‘the promise of the Spirit through 
faith” (ver. 14). So “‘the inheritance” intended here by St 
Paul (in vers. 18 and 29), in the light in which he is at present 
viewing the promise, ‘‘ To thee and to thy seed will I give this 
land,” is not the typical inheritance of the land of Canaan, 
promised to the natural Israel, but the greater inheritance 
typified by it, promised to Abraham and his spiritual seed, 
‘that he should be the heir of the world” (Rom. iv. 13; 
compare vers. 16-18), and that “the righteous shall inherit 
the land, and dwell therein for ever” (Ps. xxxvii. 29), when the 
time comes that “the kingdom and dominion, and the great- 
ness of the kingdom under the whole heaven, shall be given 
to the people of the saints of the Most High” (Dan. vii. 27). 

But all these promises find their fulfilment only in Christ. 
He is “the seed in whom all the nations of the earth shall 
be blessed”; he is the heir of the world, unto whom God 
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the Father hath said, ‘‘ Ask of me, and I shall give thee the 
heathen for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of 
the earth for thy possession” (Ps. ii. 8). 

It thus appears that in these promises St Paul recognises 
a higher and spiritual meaning, as well as a lower and 
literal. With regard to the first-mentioned of the promises 
(see ver. 8), viewed literally, all that the expression ‘In 
thee” might seem to denote is merely that ‘‘ By or through 
thee (as progenitor of the Christ) shall all nations be blessed ;” 
and so its second term, “ In thy seed,” would be equivalent 
to ‘* By or through Christ as ‘‘ thy seed,” according to the 
flesh, ‘‘ shall all nations be blessed.” But the apostle has 
taught us to see a much deeper and more inward relation, as 
denoted by the ‘‘in” of the first term, by explaining ‘‘ In 
thee shall all nations be blessed” (ver. 8) to mean, ‘ In 
thee as their spiritual father, in whom all believers are con- 
tained, and with whom they must be one in faith, shall all 
be blessed.” So then, they which be of faith are blessed 
with faithful Abraham (ver. 9). <A like union with, and 
inclusion in Christ, it would seem, therefore, he intends us 
to understand in the second term of the promise to Abraham, 
“ In thy seed shall all nations be blessed.” To partake of the 
blessing, they must be onze with, and find their unity in onE 
second head of humanity, in whom and in his blessing all 
the race can be included, as all were included in the first 
Adam, and in his curse. 

Now Moses, the mediator of the Jewish covenant, is not 
such a “ mediator of one” (ver. 20), uniting all into ons, 
making all one seed, onE body, one with God, onE with each 
other. 

But Christ is exactly such a mediator. He is the one seed 
in whom all find their unity. In him God and man are 
made ong, for he is both in one person. In him all men and 
nations, the most diverse, have become one being all ‘ by 
ONE spirit baptised into onE body” (1 Cor. xii. 13), according 
to the good pleasure of him who purposed “ that, in the 
dispensation of the fulness of time, he would gather together 
in one all things in Christ” (Eph. i. 10). 

Christ, as mediator, is a ‘‘ mediator of onz”’ in the fullest 
sense as making all one. ‘‘ God,” the author of the promise, 
‘‘is onE” God of all, Jews and Gentiles (ver. 20). 
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“Ye are all one in Christ Jesus”’ (ver. 28), being all 
*‘ baptised into Christ,” having “‘ put on Christ” (ver. 27). 
“And if ye be Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed, and 
heirs according to the promise” (ver. 29). 


We come now to the second of the two passages in 
question, the mistranslation of which in the authorised 
version (as well as in the great majority of other versions), 
we contend must be amended if we desire the true meaning 
of the author to be apprehended. The passage, as it stands 
in the authorised version, runs thus :— 


Heb. ix. 16, 17. “For where a testament is, there must also of 
necessity be [marg. be brought in] the death of the testator. For a testa- 
ment is of force after men are dead :; otherwise it is of no strength at all 
while the testator liveth.” 


The translation, which we think usage and the context 


(to shew the latter, the preceding and succeeding verses are 
added) demand, is :— 


Ver. 15. “ And for this cause he is mediator of a new covenant, in 
order that death having taken place for redemption of the transgressions 
under the first covenant, they which have been called may receive the 
promise of the eternal inheritance. 

Ver. 16. “ For where a covenant is, there must of necessity be brought 
in the death of the covenanter. Ver. 17. For a covenant is valid over 
the dead ; whereas it is never of force while the covenanter liveth. 

Ver. 18. “ Wherefore neither was the first [covenant] dedicated with- 
out blood.” 


In entering on the inquiry as to the meaning, in vers. 16, 
17, of the word translated in the authorised version ‘‘ testa- 
ment” (daé4x) and its cognates, we feel how difficult and 
almost hopeless is the attempt to reverse the decision now 
all but universally arrived at by every commentator of note, 
that the meaning of ‘‘ covenant” cannot be retained in these 
verses, but that here “‘ the sacred writer,” though he “‘ starts 
from the sense of a covenant, glides into that of a testa- 

’ The idea of unity, which we regard as the keyword of this passage, is, 
as the quotations shew, the favourite thought of St Paul as characteristic 
especially of Christ, concentrating all in ONE; e.g. ‘‘ As judgment came on 
all by one, so righteousness on all by ong,” &c. (Rom. v. 12-19) ; ‘‘ We being 
many are oNE bread and ONE body ; for we all partake of the oNE bread” 
{1 Cor. x. 17); ‘‘ OnE died for all” (2 Cor. v. 14); ‘‘There is onE body and 


ONE spirit, even as ye are called in onE hope of your calling ; one Lord, ont 
faith, oNE baptism. onE God and Father of all” (Eph. iv. 4). 
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ment." Still, after the most careful consideration, we find 
it impossible, without doing violence to the plainest principles 
of language and logic, to come to any other conclusion than 
that the author had in view a covenant, and nothing but a 
covenant, throughout the whole passage; and that, however 
difficult it may be to see the exact bearing of his reasoning, 
the faithful translator, if he desires himself to attain, or to 
help others to attain, the true meaning of the writer, has no 
alternative but to adhere to the signification of covenant in 
vers. 16, 17. 


The grounds on which we have arrived at this conclusion 
are :— 

1. The word diathéké (é:064xm) here, in the authorised 
version, translated ‘“‘ testament,” occurs in the Septuagint 
more than 200 times as the equivalent of the Hebrew word 
berith, always in the sense of covenant, never in that of 
testament. Nothing short of the clearest exigencies of the 
argument and connection could authorise us to assign a 
meaning to the word, so foreign to every idea connected with 
it, through this usage, in the minds of the Hebrews, to 
whom this epistle was addressed. The writer, if he meant 
to be understood by his readers, ought to have given the 
clearest intimation that he was about to use the word in 
its classical sense of testament, instead of its Hellenistic 
sense of covenant; but he has failed to do so. 

2. But this conclusion is greatly strengthened, when we 
find here conjoined with the term (ééjxm) its corresponding 
verb (d:aribectas). The combination of the two, which occurs 
sixty-nine times in the LXX, invariably signifies to ‘‘ make a 
covenant,” and is applied to one or both of the contracting 
parties in a covenant, never to a “testator.” Such is the 
meaning of the phrase in the passage of Jer. xxxi. 31-34, 
quoted in Heb. viii. 8-12, “1 will make a new covenant 
with the house of Israel,” &c. This introduces the discussion 
respecting the old and new ‘‘ covenants”; and the words 
are again repeated at its close (x. 16). Surely this deter- 
mines, beyond all reasonable doubt, the meaning of the words 
(d:abjxm and 6 diadewévos) in the intermediate’ verses (ix. 16, 17) 
to be “‘ covenant” and ‘‘ covenant-maker,” not as in the 
authorised version, ‘‘ testament” and “ testator.” 


' See Canon Lightfoot’s Commentary on Gal. iii. 15. 
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8. The word diathékz, not only in every other passage of 
the New Testament, but in the verse (15) immediately pre- 
ceding, and in the verses immediately succeeding (18 and 
20), means covenant, and not testament, since no one ever 
heard of the “‘ mediator of a testament” (ver. 15), nor of a 
testament being dedicated with “ blood” (vers. 18 and 20), 
or requiring ‘‘ shedding of blood” for “‘ remission” of sins 
(ver. 22). Is there, then, anything in the expressions used 
in the intermediate verses (16, 17), that could lead the 
readers of his epistle to surmise that the author meant in 
them to put a different and unusual sense on the terms he 
was employing? So far is this from being the case, that 
his expressions would recall to them the passage in Psalm 
]. 5 (xlix. in the LXX.) on which they were evidently 
modelled, and which was familiar to every Jew from being 
frequently read in the devotional services of the synagogue : 
Cuwnyayere a’T® rods doiovs abrod, rods diaribeutvous thy Siadgxny airod 
éti dvoias (‘Gather together to him his saints, those who 
make a covenant with him over sacrifices”), where a com- 
parison of the ‘‘covenant-maker” (rod d:adswévov) in Heb. 
ix. 16 with “‘ those who make a covenant with him” (rov¢ 
diarieuévovs) in the Psalm, and of a “covenant (valid) over 
the dead” (d:adqxn tai vexgo%s) in Heb. ix. 17 with a ‘‘ covenant 
over sacrifices” (d:aéqxny éxi dvoiass) in Psalm 1. clearly shews 
the source from which the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews drew his expressions in vers. 16, 17, and thus ties 
us down to the meaning of “‘ covenant” and “ covenanter.” 

Nor is this the only familiar utterance with which the 
words in vers. 16, 17 would associate themselves in the 
thoughts of their readers. The words of the Saviour, when 
instituting the Lord’s Supper (and which were probably in 
daily use among the early converts at this time), would be 
recalled to their minds, “‘ This is my blood of the new cove- 
nant shed for many for the remission of sins” (Matt. 
xxvi. 28). Every word and thought here are reproduced in 
these verses of the epistle, or the immediate context. The 
“covenant,” with the epithet of ‘‘new” applied to it 
(Heb. ix. 15), its mode of consecration by ‘‘ blood” (vers. 
18, 20), the combination of ‘‘ shedding” with the “blood” 
(ver. 22), and the purpose of the whole, ‘“‘ remission” 
(ver. 22), seem to prove unmistakably that the Saviour’s 
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words were present to the writer’s mind, and determine in 
what sense he used the word diathéké in the verses under 
discussion. 

Usage, context, and associated expressions, thus conspiring 
to affix the one single meaning of covenant to diatheké in vers. 
16, 17, how could the writer, even if he intended to change it, 
in these verses, to the unusual, and by many of his readers 
probably unheard of, signification of testament, suppose that 
they could divine his intention without his giving the slightest 
hint of it? The only reply, so far as we are aware, that 
has ever been proposed is, that such a hint has been given 
by the mention of an ‘‘ inheritance” (ver. 15). Such a reply 
could only be made in entire forgetfulness of Hebrew usages. 
To a Jew, the mention of an inheritance might call up the 
idea of a “‘covenant,” never that of a “testament” or 
‘‘ will,” succession to all inheritances being regulated by 
the Mosaic covenant :— 

“The Mosaic law enforced a strict entail... . The land being thus 
strictly tied up, the notion of heirship, as we understand it, was hardly 
known to the Jews—-succession was a matter of regulation, and not of 
favour. Testamentary dispositions were of course superfluous.” * 

“For anything that appears in the Hebrew Scriptures, the Israelites 
knew nothing of testaments in the ordinary sense of the term ; the rights 
of property were so regulated as to render these things for the most part 
unnecessary, if only the means were at hand for ascertaining the family 
descent and the relationship of the parties concerned. They consequently 


made much account of genealogies, but none, so far as we know, of 
testaments.” ? 


This furnishes a powerful, indeed, if duly considered, we 
think, a decisive, argument against the signification of 
testament. To a Western reader, accustomed to the Greek 
or Roman law, and to associate the meaning of testament 
with diathzké, we allow that the words, ‘‘ For where a diathéké 
is, there must of necessity,” &c., if regarded by themselves 
without reference to the context, would naturally suggest 
the meaning expressed in the authorised version; and 
hence, and from the Vulgate rendering (testamentum) having 
introduced testament into almost every modern version, the 
tenacity with which this rendering has‘ been adhered to, 
notwithstanding its inconsistency with usage and context. 
But for the very same reason—from the association of ideas 

} Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, Article ‘‘ Heir.” * Principal Fairbairn. 
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uniformly connected with diathzké in the mind of a Hebrew 
—we hold that the meaning of testament could not even occur 
to him, unless no possible sense could be extracted from the 
signification of covenant, and he was obliged to cast about for 
some other signification. 

We Westerns have become so prepossessed with the idea 
of testament, that we can with difficulty appreciate the full 
force of this argument. Be it observed, however, diathéke, 
in ver. 15, beyond all doubt, still retains the meaning of 
covenant, which it has universally in every other part of 
Scripture; and in vers. 18 and 20, the meaning of covenant 
is that which is alone tenable. With what shew of reason 
can it be alleged that in the intermediate verses (16 and 17) 
the author, unless he meant to write in enigmas, and utterly 
to perplex his readers, all at once, without any warning, 
used the same identical word diathéké in a sense entirely 
different, and foreign to the associations connected with it 
in the minds of the Hebrews? Such a freak in composition, 
and sudden shifting of the meaning, without any word in 
the context to prepare the reader to comprehend it is, we 
believe, unprecedented in any good writer. 

4. But we feel constrained to go further still, and to 
maintain that, if words are capable of fixing decisively an 
author’s meaning, the author himself could not have had 
the slightest reference to a testament when he wrote these 
words. The close connection and logic of his sentences 
prove, we think, demonstrably, that the idea of a covenant, 
and of a covenant alone, was before his mind. Let us 
briefly trace the train of thought in vers. 15-18. 

Ver. 15. “ For this cause”—the inefficacy of the old covenant to make 
a real propitiation for sins—Christ “is the mediator of a new covenant,” 
in order to secure to those “who are called the promise of the eternal 
inheritance,’ by means of a death having taken place “ for redemption of 
the transgressions under the first covenant.” 

The death, therefore, provided in God’s new covenant is 
an expiatory death, as being “for the redemption of trans- 
gressions.” The reason for such a death is immediately 
assigned by “‘ ror” (yg) in the two succeeding verses. 


Vers. 16, 17. “ For where a covenant is, there must of necessity be 
brought in the death of the covenanter,” &c. 


The death here mentioned, to be at all relevant, must be 
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a “death for transgressions,” as in ver. 15, and consequently 
the diatheké with which it is connected a covenant, not a 
testament, the death connected with which could in no sense 
be said to be expiatory. Introduce the idea (as those who 
adopt the rendering “ testament” and “testator” are obliged 
to do) of a mere natural death, without expiation, without 
“blood,” and the inference drawn by the illative particle, 
‘“‘ WHEREFORE ”’ (ddev), in ver. 18, ‘‘ WHEREFORE neither was 
the first {covenant} dedicated without blood,” becomes 
absurd. What conceivable connection is there between the 
two propositions—A testament is binding only when the 
testator is dead; Wuererrore the first covenant was dedi- 
cated with blood ? 

The only possible escape we can conceive from this 
dilemma is to maintain that the allusion made to the else- 
where unexampled meaning of “‘ testament” is a remark 
thrown in by way of parenthesis merely in vers. 16, 17; and 
that the writer immediately reverts, in ver. 18, to the signi- 
fication he had all along attached to diatheke of ‘‘ covenant.” 
Let us try, then, how the connection will run by isolating 
these two verses as parenthetical, and joining on verse 18 
to verse 15. 

In verse 15, the reason stated why Christ must become 
‘‘the mediator of a new covenant” is, that ‘‘death might 
take place for redemption of the transgressions under the 
first covenant,” since otherwise the called could not “‘ receive 
the promise of the eternal inheritance.” What conceivable 
ground does this give for the inference in verse 18, “ Where- 
fore neither was the first covenant dedicated without 
blood” ?' 

But if, on the contrary, verses 16, 17 form a consecutive 
part of the argument, asserting the necessity that in every 
covenant there must be a bloody death brought in in order 
to make it valid, we perceive at once the propriety and strict 
connection of the inferential assertion in verse 18, ‘*‘ Where- 
fore neither has the first [covenant] been dedicated without 
blood.” 

} Had verse 18 been intended to join on to verse 15, the connecting particle 
must have been, not the illative és» ‘‘ wherefore,” but the causal particle yég 
‘*for” ; the object of the author evidently being to do away with the great 


stambling-block to the Hebrews, “the offence of the cross,” by proving the 
necessity for the death of Christ as mediator. 
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5. Here, perhaps, it would be prudent to pause with our objec- 
tions. We have, we fear, already aroused sufficiently against 
our conclusion the prejudices of many excellent men, in 
depriving them of a favourite and fondly-cherished senti- 
ment, for which they believed they had the authority of 
Scripture, of a dying Saviour’s legacy to his church, and taken 
away the last argument’ for the very name and idea of 
‘‘ testament” having any place in God’s Word. Yet were the 
sentimental idea merely harmless, we might hesitate further 
to disturb it. But from the careful examination of every 
word to which the investigation of this passage has com- 
pelled the writer, the conviction has forced itself upon him 
that the idea of ‘‘testament,” as applied to the gospel 
covenant, is unbiblical, opposed to the analogy of Scripture, 
and tends to obscure and confuse the doctrine elsewhere 
universally taught. 

It has been frequently remarked, as a striking proof of 
the unity and divine authorship of Scripture, how uniform 
and consistently-preserved throughout are the representa- 
tions and figures given of the same subject from the begin- 
ning to the close of revelation. It is a solitary instance, so 
far as we are aware, of departure from this rule, if it is by 
testament that Christ is here represented as conferring on 
his followers a right to the inheritance of the kingdom of 
heaven. Christ’s death is indeed necessary to procure a 
right to the inheritance; but it is certainly a novel and 
startling idea to be told (as the testamentary theory implies) 
that it is from a dead, not a living, Christ that “ they which 
are called” are to “‘receive the promise of the eternal 
inheritance.” A testament requires that the testator be no 
longer alive but dead, to give to the heirs a valid claim to 
be put in possession of what once belonged to him; but now 
is his no more. Should even the testator have been deemed 
to be dead, but be found to be still living, or to have come 
alive, their claim to the inheritance lapses; ‘‘ for a testa- 
ment is of no force at all while the testator liveth.” Now, 

' “Tn the LXX. it [diathéké] is universally used of a covenant. Nor in 
the New Testament is it ever found in any other sense, with one exception, 
Heb. ix. 16, 17.”—Canon Lightfoot, on Gal. iii. 10. 

The title ‘‘ Testament,” applied to the Jewish Scriptures especially, is a 


glaring anomaly, since in no tolerable sense can the old covenant be called a 
testament. 
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Christ is he that saith, ‘‘I am he that liveth, and was dead; 
and, behold, I am alive for evermore” (Rey. i. 18). Believers, 
therefore, are fallen from all hopes of their inheritance for 
ever, if their right to it rests on a testament, which ‘‘is of 
force” only (é7/ vexgors) ‘in case of the dead” (as Heb. ix. 17 
is rendered by Alford, Dr 8. Davidson, &c.). How different 
this from the teaching of Peter, ‘‘ Blessed be the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who, according to his 
abundant mercy, hath begotten us again unto a lively hope, 
by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, to an 
inheritance incorruptible,” &c. (1 Pet. i. 8, 4); and of St 
Paul, who characterises believers as “heirs,” not of Christ 
as dead, but “of God” (Rom. viii. 17)—Christ himself (now 
raised and “ exalted by the right hand of God to be a Prince 
and Saviour,” Acts v. 30, 31), being the chief heir—‘‘ joint- 
heirs,” therefore, ‘‘ with Christ,” risen and alive, who 
graciously gives to his disciples to share with him in the 
inheritance of that kingdom to which his Father “ exalted 
him,” because ‘‘ he humbled himself, and became obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross” (Phil. ii. 8, 9). 
Both Old and New Testaments hold but one language on 
this point. It is to Christ when risen, as “ the first-begotten 
of the dead,”’ that (according to the interpretation of St Paul, 
Acts xiii. 33), in Psalm ii., the Lord gives him to sit “‘ upon 
his holy hill of Zion,” saying, “ Thou art my Son; this day 
have I begotten thee. Ask of me, and I shall give thee the 
heathen for thine inheritance,” &c. In Psalm ex. it is not to 
the suffering, but to the glorified Christ, that the Lord says, 
‘Sit thou at my right hand.” In exact accordance with 
this, we find that Jesus himself says to his disciples in Luke 
xxii. 29, in words strangely quoted by Dean Alford and other 
commentators in confirmation of the rendering ‘‘ testament”’ 
and ‘‘ testator,” which they so thoroughly refute, ‘‘ I appoint 
unto you a kingdom, as my Father hath appointed unto me”' 
—both the time of his own entering on the kingdom being 
immediately defined by him as subsequent to his death, and the 
apostles’ enjoyment of the kingdom provided them, as being 
not of a kingdom bequeathed to them by a deceased Lord, 


» Kaya diaribeuas ipmiv, madas duibsrs wo 6 warhe pov, baciAsiav, Which might be 
literally translated, ‘‘I covenant unto you a kingdom, even as my Father 
covenanted unto me.” 
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but participated in with a living and glorified Saviour, 
‘“‘ That ye may eat and drink at my table in my kingdom (in 
the regeneration, when the Son of man shall sit upon the 
throne of his glory, Matt. xix. 28), and sit on thrones judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel.” 

But we need to look no further than to the Epistle to the 
Hebrews itself to see how alien from the writer’s thoughts 
was the idea of a testamentary bequest, as that by which 
Christ made his disciples heirs to the promised inheritance. 
The leading idea with which he opens the epistle is, that 
Christ, as Son of God, was “‘ appointed heir of all things” 
(i. 2); but on this royal inheritance he entered only after 
an expiatory death, “‘ When he had by himself purged our 
sins, he sat down on the right hand of the majesty on high” 
(ver. 3). The kingdom was not yet his. The cross must 
precede and purchase the crown. It was ‘“ for the suffering 
of death, that he was crowned with glory and honour” (ii. 9). 
With what consistency can we suppose the writer who indited 
these words afterwards to represent Christ as “testator,” 
leaving to others by “testament” an inheritance of which 
he was not yet himself in possession ! 

We deem it therefore a duty to exclude from our transla- 
tion of the Word of God a term which is at variance with the 
analogy of Scripture, and which, so far as the doctrine it 
implies is accepted, tends, by fixing the attention of the 
believer on the death of Christ disjoined from his resurrec- 
tion and life as his risen and living Lord, to foster that 
indolence to which we are all too much inclined, of resting 
on the work of Christ as wholly finished when he died—as 
if all has been done the moment we believe in him, instead 
of all remaining to be done, so far as respects us—as if we 
needed not a living Saviour to carry on the work begun in 
us, if we are to be able to say, ‘‘I live; yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me” (Gal. ii. 20). 

In conclusion we would submit, that if usage, context, 
associated expressions, logical connection, and the analogy 
of Scripture can determine the interpretation of words, unless 
some flaw can be detected in the cumulative arguments 
adduced, we are shut up to the conclusion, that in the two 
verses (Heb. ix. 16, 17), the renderings, ‘‘ testament” and 
“testator,” must be abandoned, and “covenant,” and 
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“‘ covenanter” substituted in their place. The duty of the 
faithful and reverent interpreter of Scripture, we apprehend 
to be, first to ascertain by every available means, and by 
careful and dispassionate examination, the correct signifi- 
cation and translation of the sacred writer’s words, and to 
abide by this as the only trustworthy guide to lead himself 
or others to the discovery of their true interpretation and 
bearing on the argument, irrespectively of his ability himself 
to trace them. 

Our principal object has been attained, if the proofs shall 
be deemed satisfactory, that the generally-received trans- 
lations of both the passages discussed in this paper are 
erroneous and misleading, and must be altered. Whether 
the proposed solutions of the difficulties in either passage be 
correct or not is of comparative unimportance. A great 
step has been gained if we have come to see that it is an 
ignis fatuus that we have been pursuing hitherto, and have 
found the right path which alone can lead to the truth. 
Many difficulties in Scripture interpretation, which have as 
yet baffled all attempts at explanation (such, for instance, 
as the Immanuel prophecy) would, we believe, quickly yield 
their solution, would we but frankly and fearlessly accept at 
starting, without attempting to explain away, the real con- 
ditions of the problem. 

With this protest against failure in the explanation now 
to be attempted prejudicing the conclusion already reached, 
let us proceed to consider in what way what is said about a 
*‘ covenant’ and the death of the ‘‘ covenanter,” in Heb. ix. 
16, 17, can accord with the argument which the author of 
the epistle is pursuing. 

Had the necessity for death being brought in, in order to 
the ratification of a covenant, been alone referred to, no 
difficulty would:have been found, since every more solemn 
covenant both among Jews and Gentiles was ratified by the 
slaying of sacrificial victims, as the well-known expressions 
for the conclusion of a treaty testify—O 13 NP, égxim réuvew, 
ferire (percutere, icere) foedus. This is acknowledged by 
Bleek in his commentary on Heb. ix. 16, 17, though he 
adheres to the usual interpretation of these verses, ‘‘ As 
among the ancient nations generally, so also with the 
Hebrews it was customary to seal the conclusion of a 
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covenant by the offering of a covenant-sacrifice, that is, by 
blood; and, accordingly, the dedication of the old covenant, 
as stated in ver. 18, took place ‘ not without blood.’” Winer’s 
words in his Biblisches Realworterbuch under Bund (covenant) 
are to the same effect. ‘‘ The ratification of a covenant was 
already in the earliest times accompanied by a bloody 
sacrifice,” in confirmation of which he refers to several 
heathen authors. He mentions the ceremony referred to 
in Jer. xxxiv. 18, of the sacrifices being cut in twain, and the 
contracting parties passing between the divided pieces. He 
reminds us also of the covenant God made with Abraham 
(Gen. xv. 4 ff.), where the animals in like manner were 
divided, and the Lord himself condescended to express His 
part in the ratification of the covenant by causing to pass 
between the pieces “‘ a smoking furnace and a burning lamp,” 
the symbols of His presence, as were the similar emblems of 
‘‘ cloud and fire” which accompanied the Israelites in their 
journeyings through the desert. And, as before remarked, the 
writer’s evident allusion in these two verses in Hebrews to 
the words of Psalm l1., ‘‘Gather my saints together unto 
me, those that have made a covenant with me over sacrifice,” 
shews that he had this custom distinctly before his mind when 
he wrote the words, ‘‘ For a covenant is valid over the 
dead.” 

But the difficulty that has ever been found by those who 
advocated the retention of the signification ‘‘ covenant” in 
verses 16, 17, has been to shew in what sense it could be 
affirmed, that for the validity of a covenant there must be 
brought in the death of the covenanter.' The difficulty, we 
believe, arises from overlooking the symbolical signification of 
sacrifice, so familiar to the ancients, but foreign to our modes 
of thought, that the death of the victim offered represented 
the death of the offerer. Its blood shed stood for his blood, 
its death for his death. In its dying he died representa- 
tively. Founding on this idea, as applied to the sacrifice 
by which a covenant was ratified, it is now nearly twenty 
years since the writer of this paper proposed, in the Journal 
of Sacred Literature, an explanation of this passage, which 
he subsequently found was similar to that given by Ebrard. 


1 Hence the inadmissible attempts to get rid of the difficulty by translat- 
ing 6 daésuives by ‘‘ mediating victim,” ‘‘ pacifier,” ‘‘ ratifier,” &c. 
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This interpretation, were none better to be found, was, to 
say the least, far preferable to the usual interpretation, 
since it violates no principle of language or logic. The only 
assumption it requires is, that the reasoning in verses 16, 
17, is used, not with reference to all covenants, but only to 
a covenant between God and sinful man, who must, by 
shedding the life-blood of his representative sacrifice, confess 
the merited forfeiture of his own life before the holy God 
could enter into terms of covenant-fellowship with him. 
Consequently, ‘‘ where a covenant is [between God and man] 
there must of necessity be brought in the death of the 
covenanter,” symbolically represented in the death of the 
substitutionary sacrifice. 

There was (as stated in the article referred to) much in 
the context to justify the limitation assumed, viz., that the 
covenant contemplated was distinctively a covenant between 
God and man. Such alone had previously been spoken of. 
The proposition with which the whole discussion begins and 
ends is, the necessity for a new covenant between God and 
man, founded on better promises from God, and independent 
of the sins and weakness of man. That such a covenant 
alone was meant seemed to follow from the death that 
ratified it being said to be ‘‘ for redemption of the transgres- 
sions under the first covenant,’ and from the blood shed 
being for the purpose of ‘‘ purging the conscience from dead 
works” (ver. 14), of “sprinkling,” “ purging,” and ‘‘ remis- 
sion”’ (vers. 19-22). 

On further reflection, however, there appeared a serious 
objection to this explanation. Reference would thus be made 
to man alone of the two contracting parties, whereas the 
proposition in verse 15, in confirmation of which these two 
verses 16, 17 are introduced, leads us to expect that refer- 
ence will be had to both parties. The proposition in verse 
15 is, that there was need for a mediator of a new covenant. 
Now, a mediator certainly implies that there are two parties 
between whom he has to mediate; and a covenant equally im- 
plies two contracting and consulting parties. Consequently 
the death represented in verses 16, 17, as‘ necessary for the 
ratification of the covenant, will naturally respect both parties. 
This inference is greatly strengthened by finding, in the 
parallel case which immediately follows (in ver. 18) of the 
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ratification of the first or Mosaic covenant, that the blood 
was sprinkled equally, both on ‘the book”' of God’s 
covenant and on ‘“‘ the people,” as stated in Hebrews, or as 
in Exodus, half on “the altar,” which represented the 
Lord’s part in the covenant, and half on “the people.” 

The principle therefore laid down in ver. 16, we are now 
inclined to believe, applies to every covenant, as the obvious 
meaning of the words would seem to imply, “‘ Where a 
covenant is, there must of necessity be brought in the death 
of the covenanter.” To see the reasoning here clearly, let 
us once more recal to our minds the import of sacrifice by 
which the ratification of a covenant was accompanied. In 
every act of sacrifice, as already stated, the offerer was 
regarded as undergoing a symbolical death. In bringing a 
lamb for an offering, its blood was accepted in place of his 
blood, its death for his death, in its dying he died. With 
this import of sacrifice St Paul has made us familiar in its 
reference to Christ as the Lamb of God slain for the sins of 
the world, “If one died for all, then all died {in him)” 
(2 Cor. v. 14). As Christ ‘died unto sin, likewise reckon 
ye also yourselves to be dead unto sin . . . in Christ Jesus” 
(Rom. vi. 10, 11)—dead to your old relation, but entered 
with him into a new relation, on a new life—‘‘alive unto 
God.” ‘Old things are passed away; behold, all things are 
become new” (2 Cor. v. 17). } 

Let us apply this idea to a covenant, and to the sacrifice 
by which it is ratified. In the sacrifice slain, offered with 
the mutual consent of the contracting parties, both regard 
themselves and their act as represented, both profess to die. 
To what they die is plain, from the very nature of a covenant 
or agreement. Both die, as symbolised in the death of their 
sacrifice, to the point on which formerly they did not agree, 
or might have a difference. Old scores are wiped out, and 
a new and clean (xaéagés)? score begun. They enter now on 

1 The sacred writer emphasises ‘‘ book”—on*the book itself, airs, as if to 
draw special attention to the part taken by God as likely to be overlooked. 

2 It is interesting to observe the idea of cleansing or purification, xabagués, 
ascribed even to the sacrificial ceremony of passing between the pieces of a 
divided victim, in a passage quoted by Winer from Plutarch, Quest. Rom. 
C. iii, Bowrois Snuoria xabaguos iors xuvis Biorounbivros rar migar dusksrbsiv. 
Compare xaéagérnra (Heb. ix. 13) ; xabagesi (ver. 14) ; nabagigeras (ver. 22). 
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an altogether new relation, and are dead to the old. The 
“covenant is valid only} over the dead,” éai vexgots; it is 
never of force while {either} covenanter liveth, and consents 
not to death. 

Let us next apply this idea to a covenant between God 
and man. Each professes to die to that which parts between 
them—-sin ; man to his practice, God to His remembrance, of 
sin. Looking to the Lamb slain, our profession is, We reckon 
ourselves dead indeed unto sin; we renounce all further 
connection with it. God, in great condescension taking His 
part in the covenant (as in that with Abraham, Gen. xv.), 
professes to die to all remembrance of our transgressions: 
“Your sins and your iniquities.I will remember no more” 
(Heb. viii. 12, and again x. 17). 

In the case here contemplated by the author of the epistle, 
each covenanting party, God and man, is represented by 
one and the same sacrifice, Christ, who can worthily stand 
for both, being both God and man in one person, and thus 
the fitting ‘‘ mediator of the new covenant” between both. 
Hence, as there is but one representative for both parties, 
the use of the singular, é dadeuévoz, ‘the covenanter”; since 
each looking to Christ, to render the covenant conclusive, 
must avow, “‘ There—that death I hold as my death—in him, 
I, as covenanter, die.” Christ is thus ‘the covenanter” 
representatively for both.’ But it is with striking propriety 
that the expression is changed in the next verse to the 
plural, ‘a covenant is valid,” éi vexgiz, ‘ over the dead,”’ 
since both parties must consent to see themselves as dead in 
the sacrifice before them, if the covenant is to be valid, 
since “it never is of force while the covenanter ‘again 
singular, to denote one or other} liveth.” 

These verses, as now explained, will be found to form the 
central point of the whole discussion respecting the ‘‘ new 
covenant,” which begins ch. viii. 6, and ends ch. x. 18, 


1 As in the atoning-sacrifice, Christ occupies the place of priest, offrer, 
and offering, so in the covenant-sacrifice, there can be no objection to his 
occupying the place of both ‘‘ covenanter” and victim. 

* Except for the reason now assigned, the singular, ivi vsxe#, must have 
followed ¢ dieéswives. This furnishes an additional argument against the 
translation, ‘‘ testator,” which would have required, ‘‘ For a covenant is 
valid in the case of his being dead”—not “their being dead,” igi vexgors— 
since a ‘‘testament”’ implies the death of but one person. 
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‘** Wherever a covenant is, there must be a sucrificial death 
for its ratification. Consequently the death of their Lord, 
the reproach of which the Hebrew Christians dreaded so 
much when cast up to them by their unbelieving countrymen, 
was absolutely necessary if he was to be the mediator of the 
new covenant promised by the Lord through Jeremiah.” 
Still more, if we look at the twofold object which the new 
covenant, as described by the prophet, had to accomplish 
and secure, will it be seen that a sacrificial death, altering 
the relations of both of the covenanting parties, can alone 
give consistency to all parts of the argument. 

Let us trace as briefly as possible the argument of these 
chapters. The first (Mosaic) covenant (to which the Hebrew 
Christians were tempted to return) was not “‘ faultless,” else 
‘should no place have been sought for the second” (viii. 7). 
Its defect was that it made no provision for its own obser- 
vance or permanency. ‘The Israelites, on their part, trans- 
gressed it, and ‘‘ continued not in my covenant, and I 
disregarded them, saith the Lord,” who, on his part, conse- 
quently held himself no longer bound by the covenant. 
There was thus need for ‘‘ a new covenant founded on better 
promises”’ (vill. 6), which, to be effectual, must remove for- 
ever the ground of disagreement between both parties. For 
this, accordingly, the new covenant provides by its twofold 
terms. Man’s offence, the transgression of God’s law, is 
done away. ‘I will put my laws into their mind, and 
write them in their hearts” (viii. 10, and repeated at the 
end, x. 16), this being brought about by God on His part, 
graciously putting away his wrath against their sin and for- 
giving their transgressions. ‘‘ For I will be merciful to their 
unrighteousness, and their sins and their iniquities I will 
remember no more” (vill. 12, x. 17). The death of Christ 
it is that effects this wondrous reconciliation and change, by 
satisfying, on the one hand, the demands of God’s righteous 
law through enduring the penalty of sin, and through a life of 
perfect righteousness exhibited, and by the revelation, on the 
other hand, of God’s fatherly love and mercy to His erring 
children in himself providing the atonement for transgression, 
thereby “putting his laws into their mind, and writing them in 
their hearts.” The exceeding preciousness and efficacy of this 
sacrifice consist in its being a living, voluntary self-sacrifice. 
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No “blood of bulls or goats” shed by others can avail 
aught save “ to the purifying of the flesh.” Mere outward 
‘ sacrifice and offering thou wouldest not.” The true offer- 
ing which God will accept is, “ Lo, Iam come to do thy will, 
O God” (x. 9). It is by this will of God that “we are 
sanctified” (ver.10)—by this will, as he has himself exhibited 
it to us in the free surrender he made of his own Son for our 
salvation—by this will, as Christ has fulfilled it for us in that 
entire voluntary self-surrender which, as man, he made of 
himself to do his Father’s will, thereby inspiring and 
enabling all who believe on him to enter into the same 
spirit of self-surrender and self-sacrifice. 

In this sacrifice—in this death of Christ—God and man 
meet together, and enter into a new covenant never to be 
broken. Be not ashamed, then, is the exhortation implied 
to the Hebrews, of the death of Christ, which is your glory. 
Such a death was necessary ‘‘ for the redemption of your 
transgressions under the first covenant.” Such a death was 
necessary, if Christ was to be “‘the mediator of a new 
covenant,” which would entitle you to ‘‘ receive the promise 
of the eternal inheritance.” For every covenant, as you 
are aware, must be ratified by death—a sacrificial death, 
symbolising the death of each of the covenanting parties to 
their old relation, who thus enter on one altogether new. 
‘Where a covenant is, there must of necessity be brought 
in the death of the covenanter.” This covenanter, as fitting 
representative for both, is our Divine mediator, the man 
Christ Jesus, who seals the covenant for both parties by his 
death—representing the death of God to all remembrance 
of our sins, and anger against us as sinners—represent- 
ing our death to sin, and all connection with it. In his 
death both parties profess themselves to be dead. “For a 
covenant is valid over the dead” alone, ‘‘ whereas it is 
never of force while the covenanter liveth.” 

JoHN Forses. 
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The Ecclesiastical History of Ireland from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time. By W. D. Kituen, President of the Assembly’s 
College, Belfast, and Professor of Ecclesiastical History. London : 
Macmillan & Co. 1875, 


“ LJ OW can we ever forget the isle of Ireland from which 

the splendour of so great a light and the sun of faith 
has risen on us?” is a question which may still be put by 
German and British Protestants, as it was by the monk of 
Reichenau ten centuries ago. Highly favoured by nature, 
Ireland was highly favoured by grace, and was honoured to 
know the truth as it is in Jesus, to guard and to spread the 
faith once delivered to the saints when other lands were already 
letting it slip or holding it in unrighteousness, or were yet in 
darkness and the shadow of death. Since then, however, its 
high mission has been abandoned and its true glory ignored. 
The story of its pristine independence and purity, and of its 
noble achievements in the cause of Christ, like some old 
biblical manuscript written over with worthless monkish 
literature, has’ been covered by the fables of a later and 
credulous age. And it is hardly less difficult, nay we should 
rather say, it is more difficult to sift the true history from the 
mass of later traditions with which it has been mixed up than 
it would be to penetrate beneath the more modern writing, 
and to revive the obscured characters of the ancient manu- 
script. A mass of traditionary rubbish has now indeed been 
removed ; but it may be doubted if we have yet succeeded in 
getting back to the simple unvarnished story of Ireland’s 
earliest missionaries and confessors. Still so much has been 
done by Irish antiquaries and learned Germans to set things 
in clearer light that it was desirable the results of their 
researches should be presented in connected form, and we feel 
grateful to Dr Killen that he has given us in these volumes 
so interesting and generally so very fair and accurate a sum- 
mary of them, and has brought his great learning to bear on a 
subject now attracting so wide attention. Dr Reid, the former 
historian of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, summed up 
in a few brief sentences all he ventured to say of the early 
church of the country, and in twenty pages all he had to 
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say of the church before the Reformation. Bishop Mant, the 
historian of the Reformed Episcopal Church, was even more 
curt as to the former period, and only a little less so as to the 
latter, while he claimed throughout that the church to which he 
belonged was the true representative of the early church of 
ireland which for several centuries had been independent of 
the Papal See, and for some centuries after had placed itself 
in subjection to it. But the means of separating between the 
false and the true, between fable and fact, have now, as we have 
just said, been made so far accessible, and we rejoice that Dr 
Killen has felt himself amply warranted to “begin at the 
beginning” of the church history of Ireland, and to shew in 
detail that the ancient church was more pure and simple than 
was long maintained, and that the assumption of Dr Reid with 
respect to its constitution had far more to support it than had 
the assertion of Bishop Mant. 

Whence the light of the gospel first dawned on this benighted 
land cannot yet be quite definitely fixed, though it seems pro- 
bable that the first faint rays came from Britain or from Gaul. 
Bishop Greith,' coinciding with the native antiquaries in 
appropriating to “the island of saints” all that is said of 
Scotia or Scoti in early times, seems disposed to place to its 
credit, if it is to be accepted at all, the legend of him whom 
we deluded Scots have been wont to regard as our own King 
Donald who, in the beginning of the third century, is said to 
have been won over to the faith, and to have sought teachers 
from the Bishop of Rome. Dr Killen informs us that, “ shortly 
after the middle of the same century, Cormac, the chief monarch 
of the kingdom, provoked the wrath of the Druids, because he 
turned from them ‘ to the adoration of God,’ a statement which 
apparently implies that he had renounced the rites of pagan- 
ism, and had, at least to some extent, adopted a purer theology, 
and it is scarcely probable that his testimony in opposition to 
current errors was wholly uninfluential.” Nor is positive evi- 
dence wanting that soon after this the gospel had already 
gained some adherents among the Irish. “ Celestius, a prime 
mover in one of the great controversies of the church, and so 
well known as a companion of Pelagius, was a monk and ap 


1 Geschichte der Altirischen Kirche und ihrer Verbindung mit Rom, Gallien 
und Alemanien, von Car] Johann Greith, Bischof von St Gallen, Freiburg. 
1867. 
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Irishman, and as it is reported that when abroad he wrote 
letters to his parents in Ireland,” it seems a legitimate conclu- 
sion that there were those in the land of his birth who were 
competent to read and disposed to take an interest in them. 

But we seem first to reach firm historic ground, when under 
the year 431—the year of the famous Council of Ephesus—we 
find Prosper of Aquitaine recording in his Chronicon, “ Ad 
Scotos in Christum credentes ordinatur a Papa Celestino 
Palladius et primus episcopus mittitur.” Perhaps Dr Killen 
is justified in translating this, “ Palladius, being ordained by 
Pope Celestine, is sent to the Jrish believing in Christ as 
their first bishop.” Yet a Scotchman, even while admitting 
that Ireland was the earlier home of the Scotic race, and that 
the mission of Palladius was principally to those in that earlier 
settlement, may be permitted to demur to this change and 
limitation of the original term. It is barely possible to suppose 
the Scoti had not by that time begun to settle on the western 
islands and headlands of Alban. They certainly had had 
temporary settlements before that time in some parts of 
Wales. It is not unlikely it was a remnant of those settled 
there who were brought first to the knowledge of the truth, 
and not impossible that it was by having been brought into 
contact with them on his mission,’ along with Germanus and 
Lupus, to Britain, that Palladius was led to take an interest in 
the conversion of their brethren. But according to the Irish 
legends he met with little success, and soon left the island, 
and died shortly after in the land of the Picts, whither he had 
been driven when returning by sea to Rome. The Scottish 
legends are that he lived in the land of the Picts for many 
years, and was the means of bringing many of that people to 
the Christian faith. His leaving Ireland, according to tradition, 
opened the way for the mission of that noble man who may 
truly claim to have been the Apostle of the Irish, and whom 
Scottish antiquaries have been wont to claim, and Irish hagio- 
logists to concede, to have been a native of North Britain. 
The following, however, is Dr Killen’s account of this remark- 
able man and successful missionary :— 


“ According to the testimony of Prosper himself, there was a church in 
Ireland prior to the appointment of Palladius, for the Roman missionary 





' Ussher rejects this opinion of Baronius, but Greith returns to it at least 
in part. Dr Todd grants there were inferior ministers with Germanus, 
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was sent to the Hibernians ‘believing in Christ.’ It would seem that 
the progress of the gospel in the country had created quite a sensation 
in the West of Europe ; and in the best and oldest Irish manuscript 
relating to the ecclesiastical history of the island at present in existence 
it is recorded that ‘ Palladius was sent by Pope Celestine with a gospel 
for Patrick to preach it to the Irish.’ This memorial reveals a state of 
things quite opposed to later traditions. It suggests that the represen- 
tative of the Pope was seeking to enter into another man’s labours, and 
to reap the fruits of a field which a more skilful workman had already * 
cultivated. Christianity had ere this taken root in the island, and 
Celestine sent Palladius to found a hierarchy devoted to the Papal 
interest. The stranger sought to conciliate the real Irish missionary 
by the present of a copy of the gospels, a gift in those days of no little 
value. But the attempt proved a signal failure ; and Palladius, after 
a short residence in Ireland, was obliged to take his departure. The 
testimony of Patrick himself throws much light on this obscure passage 
of Irish history. There is still extant a piece of autobiography, under 
the title of his Confession, which bears all the marks of an authentic 
document, and which is accepted as genuine by critics of all denomina- 
tions. It was obviously written by the Apostle of Ireland shortly before 
his death. We learn from it’ that he was born in Aremoric Gaul— 
perhaps at Boulogne-sur-Mer—and that clerical celibacy was not then 
enforced in the place of his nativity, as his own immediate ancestors for 
two generations were churchmen. He was son of the deacon Calpornius, 
and grandson of the presbyter Potitus. At the age of sixteen he was 
carried captive into Ireland, where he remained six years in bondage 
employed as a herd-boy. He had been a thoughtless youth ; but in the 
day of adversity the lessons of divine truth began to make a saving 
impression on his heart, and he became a changed character. ‘I cannot,’ 
says he, ‘and indeed I ought not to be silent respecting the many 
blessings and the large measure of grace which the Lord vouchsafed to 
bestow on me in the land of my captivity. . . . I used to remain ever in 
the woods and on the mountains, and used to rise to prayer before daylight 
in the midst of snow and ice and rain, and I felt no injury from it, nor 
was there any sloth? in me [because the spirit was then burning within 
me}].’ He at length contrived to effect his escape, and returned to his 
native country ; but the population of that part of Gaul remained in a 


' The Confession does not state in express terms where Patrick was born. 
It speaks of his parentes as being in Britannia, and of his being carried into 
captivity from Bonavem or Banavem Tabernex. This place Dr Lanigan has 
ingeniously identified with Bononia or Boulogne in Brittany. Even if this is 
correct, it does not, as Dr Todd has shewn, determine the place of his birth. 
Tradition fixes this at Nemphtur or Arcluaith, which has been commonly 
identified with the old British fort at Dumbarton on the Clyde. Mr Skene is 
disposed to fix the Alcluaith at which Gildas was born in the vale of Clwyd, 
in Wales. We shall await with interest what he has to say of Patrick’s 
birthplace in his promised volume on the Celtic Church. 

? The original is ‘‘ pigritia,” which Dr Todd translates nearly as Dr Killen 
has done, but which Ebrard renders by ‘‘ Ermiidung,” or weariness. 
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very insecure and unsettled condition, and he was once more enslaved. 
His second captivity, however, was of brief duration. Some time after- 
wards he had a remarkable dream, of which till death he retained a 
vivid recollection, and which greatly influenced all his subsequent career. 
‘TI saw,’ said he, ‘in a vision of the night, a man, whose name was 
Victoricius, coming as if from Ireland, with innumerable letters, one of 
which he handed to me, and I read the beginning of the letter, which 
ran thus: ‘ The voice of the people of Ireland’; and while I was reading 
aloud the beginning of the letter, 1 thought at that very moment I heard 
the voice of those who were near the wood of Foclud, which is by the 
Western Sea, and they cried out thus—“ We entreat thee, holy youth, to 
come and walk still amongst us.” And I was very much pricked to the 
heart, and could read no more, and so I awoke.’ He regarded this 
dream as an intimation from heaven that he must become a missionary 
to Treland ; and having been ordained a bishop, he set out for the 
country where he was to spend the rest of his days. His memory has 
been dishonoured by writers of the Middle Ages, who have ascribed to 
him a multitude of monkish miracles, and so ridiculous are the achieve- 
ments imputed to him, that some respectable authorities have been 
tempted to question his existence ; but there can be no reasonable doubt 
that he preached the gospel in Hibernia in the fifth century, that he was 
a most zealous and efficient evangelist, and that he is eminently entitled 
to the honourable designation of The Apostle of Ireland. He made no 
pretensions to the working of miracles, and he was obliged to prosecute 
his labours in the midst of many discouragements. He encountered 
opposition from some of the petty princes, as well as from the Druids or 
Magi, and he was more than once thrown into prison [he expressed his 
readiness even to lay down his life for the name of Christ]. But his 
perseverance was indomitable, aud his success extraordinary. ‘I am 
greatly,’ says he, ‘a debtor to God, who has bestowed his grace so largely 
on me, that multitudes should be born again to God through me; and 
that of these clergy should be everywhere ordained for a people lately 
coming to the faith.’ In this Confession Patrick altogether ignores any 
mission from Celestine. He was firmly persuaded that he was called of 
God to the ministry in Ireland. He never mentions either Rome or the 
Pope, or hints that he was in any way connected with the ecclesiastical 
capital of Italy. He recognises no other authority but that of the Word of 
God,and though he occasionally quotes aprocryphal books, he does so under 
the mistaken idea that they formed part of the canonical Scriptures. He 
is not free from a tinge of superstition, and he evidently shared the 
admiration of monasticism current in his times ; and yet his Confession 
displays an amount of earnest and enlightened piety which contrasts 
most favourably with the starched ritualism of some of his contemporaries. 
He was a zealous Trinitarian, as well as a believer in the sovereignty of 
grace, in justification by faith, and in regeneration by the Spirit. ‘Jesus 
Christ,’ says he, ‘always existed . . . begotten in an unspeakable manner 
before all beginning. ... In him we believe. We await his coming, 
who ere long will judge the quick and the dead. . . . He has poured out 
on us abundantly the gift of his holy Spirit, even the earnest of immor- 
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tality. . . . We confess and adore one God in the Trinity of the sacred 
name.’” [His hymn is not less remarkable than his Confession. } 


Such, according to the most trustworthy accounts, was the 
man who was honoured of God to spread among the barbarous 
Irish the knowledge of his name, a humble, and it would seem 
but imperfectly educated, yet a self-denying, holy man, con- 
scious of his unworthiness and weakness in the sight of God, 
content to be indebted to His Spirit and grace for all he had 
and all he was, labouring to work out his own salvation with 
fear and trembling, and yet maintaining filial confidence 
towards God in Christ, and trusting that he who had begun a 
good work in him would perform it unto the day of Jesus 
Christ, and enable him to hold the beginning of his confidence 
steadfast unto the end. It may be, as O’Donovan and King! 
say, that he engrafted Christianity with so much skill on the 
pagan superstitions that he won the people over to the Chris- 
tian religion before they understood the exact difference 
between the two systems of beliefs ; and that much of this half- 
pagan half-Christian religion is to be found, not only in the 
Trish stories of the Middle Ages, but in the superstitions of the 
peasantry in the present day. But if this was all he was able 
to accomplish for the mass of his converts who were left sub- 
ject to their balf-civilised chieftains, by his monasteries or 
missionary institutes, founded on territories in a good measure 
freed from secular control, and gradually gathering round 
them all that was best and most promising, he made provision 
for a higher and more complete Christianity among such, and 
for no small amount of learning and culture, so that Ireland 
became for ages after a centre of light and a source of blessing 
to many nations. 

St Patrick is said to have founded in Ireland three hundred 
and sixty-five churches, and to have consecrated the same 
number of bishops. These dignitaries, however, were no doubt, 
as Dr Killen says, of a very humble grade, “they were such 
village or parochial bishops as were to be found in Brittany; 
in fact, simply ordained preachers.” Patrick appears to have 
proceeded on the principle “that wherever a congregation 
could be collected, a bishop should be ordained,” and that each 
bishop should have the use of but one church; and this 


' King’s Memoir, Introductory to the Early History of the Primacy of 
Armagh, p. 1. 
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arrangement seems to have been kept up in Ireland for some 
centuries. “Aengus the Culdee, writing in the ninth century, 
was able to enumerate no less than one hundred and forty-one 
places in the island, in each of which there were or had been 
seven contemporary bishops.” The grosser forms of will- 
worship, which have since come to be so prevalent in Ireland, 
were unknown there in the days of its great apostle. Patrick 
was opposed to idolatry in every shape ; and in his time there 
were no pictures nor images in the churches, no invocation of 
the virgin nor prayers to saints or angels, nor worship in an 
unknown tongue. The doctrine of purgatory was not yet 
inculeated. He says of his young converts carried into capti- 
vity and put to death among the heathen, “ De seculo reces- 
sistis ad paradisum ... migrare coepistis ubi nox non erit, 
neque luctus, neque mors erit amplius.” Still he was not quite 
free from several of the delusions which had already begun to 
be introduced, and especially from the prevailing mania for a 
life of celibacy. 

“Monasteries in the time of Patrick were still,’ Dr Killen informs 
us, “in the vigour of their youth ; they had many of the attractions of 
novelty ; they were strongly recommended by the most distinguished 
Christian pastors ; and they had special charms for the enthusiastic and 
morose, as well as for the lovers of solitude. They were introduced into 
France by the famous Martin, who was made bishop of Tours about the 
time that Patrick was born; and the future missionary in the days of 


his boyhood had no doubt heard them extolled in terms of the highest 
eulogy.” 


Ebrard,' however, has made it probable that there were very 
marked differences between the Patrician and Columban 
monasteries and those of the South of Europe. The former, 
he holds, with Dr M‘Lauchlan, were rather mission stations or 
missionary institutes (like those of the Moravians or those 
projected by the late revered Spittler of Basle) than monas- 
teries in the Roman or Benedictine sense, and the only possible 
way of forming pure Christian communities among tribes semi- 
barbarous, and only partially free. First, he says, a wide space 
was marked out to be surrounded with a wall or fence; then 
a church was built with a round bell-tower, which might also 
serve as a place of refuge in time of need ; next, separate huts 

1 Die Iroschottische Missionskirche des 6, 7, und 8 Jahrhunderts und ihre 


Verbreitung und Bedeutung auf dem Festland, von Dr J. H. Ebrard. Giitersloh, 
1873. Abschnitt 3, § 24; Abs. 2, $ 19. 
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were erected for each of the twelve brethren and the abbot or 
prepositus, and, as occasion required, for each company of 
twelve scholars with their leader, and finally for the Christian 
community which, wishing simply to lead a freer, purer life 
than it could do under the secular chieftains, gradually 
gathered round the more strictly ecclesiastical nucleus. He 
rejects as a later forgery that “Regula Ccenobialis,” from 
which conclusions unfavourable to these institutions have often 
been drawn; and maintains that even the so-called monks 
were not bound by life-long vows; that they were the counsel- 
lors of the abbot, without whose sanction no business of 
importance was to be transacted ; that marriage was not pro- 
hibited to them any more than to the so-called secular clergy ; 
and that they were not fettered by such minute regulations as 
the southern monks, but were kept together chiefly by earnest 
devotion to common objects—the study of the Word of God, 
and the desire to spread the knowledge of it, or to live accord- 
ing to it. We cannot wonder that, while their original spirit 
continued to animate them, they should have been to a large 
extent successful, and should have been honoured to do noble 


service in the cause of Christ. Among the missionaries reared 
under their influence, and content to spend and be spent in 
spreading among barbarous tribes the knowledge of the 
Saviour’s name, no one will ever occupy a warmer place in the 
regards of Scotsmen than he who did so much for the Chris- 
tianisation of their native land. The foilowing is Dr Killen’s 
account of this celebrated missionary :— 


“ By far the most illustrious of the Irish churchmen of the sixth 
century was an individual of the same name as this disciple of Comghall. 
Both were called Columba, or dove ; but to distinguish them posterity 
have agreed to speak of the one as Columbanus, and of the other as 
Columbkille. The latter, who was considerably older than his namesake, 
was born at Gartan, in the county of Donegal, in a.p. 521. As he grew 
up he exhibited various qualities, as well of body as of mind, fitted to 
excite the admiration of his countrymen. He was of lofty stature ; he 
had a clear and commanding voice, and a noble bearing. He could 
express himself with ease and gracefulness ; he had a quick perception 
and a sound judgment ; he was an ardent student, and he had great 
powers of application. His temper was hot, and he sometimes gave way 
to gusts of passion ; but withal he was just and generous, and his indig- 
nation was never so much excited as by the perversity of the wicked. 
When only twenty-five years of age Columbkille is said to have built a 
church at Derry, a place upwards of eleven hundred years afterwards 
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famous for its great siege ; and subsequently he is reported to have 
founded at Durrow, in King’s County, the most important of his mon- 
astic establishments. Some very grave incidents of his life are involved 
in much obscurity. He delighted in the acquisition of books ; he spent 
no small portion of his time in transcribing manuscripts, and on one 
occasion he copied with great care a psalter or gospel lent him by Fin- 
nian of Moville. Columbkille conceived that the transcript was his own 
property, more especially as he had in no way injured the original ; but 
Finnian disputed the claim, and the matter was deemed of so much 
consequence that it was at length referred to the decision of Diarmaid 
King of Ireland. The arbiter delivered the very homely award that, ‘as 
the calf must go with the cow, so the copy must belong to the book. 
The transcriber was exceedingly dissatisfied with this decision ; and 
another act of the sovereign created still greater exasperation. In a 
quarrel which occurred at a royal banquet one of the guests was slain, 
and though the offending chieftain fled for protection to Columbkille, 
. he was put to death by command of Diarmaid. . . . The spirit of the 
great churchman was roused by these proceedings, and . . . he stirred 
up his kinsmen, the princes of Hy Niall, or O'Neill, to proclaim war 
against Diarmaid. In a.p. 561, a great battle was fought near Sligo, in 
which the men of Ulster were victorious, and their success was attributed 
to the prayers of Columbkille. . . . But the conduct of Columbkille 
seems to have been by no means satisfactory to the rulers of the church, 
for they held a Synod at Teltown, in Meath, at which he was excom- 
municated. His biographer, Adamnan, does not state precisely the 
grounds of this excommunication. . . . Columbkille, as we have seen, 
had naturally a fiery temper, and it may be that he was blamed as the 
fomenter of a civil war ; but it is not improbable that there were other 
articles in his indictment. Though only a presbyter he had ventured, 
not only to contend with a bishop, and to coerce him into submission, 
but to maintain that the king himself should not kill a homicide who 
had fled to a churchman for protection. As he was already at the head 
of several [rish monasteries, he was determined to magnify his position ; 
and as a presbyter-abbot he challenged peculiar deference. Shortly after 
this period he passed over, with twelve companions, to Hy, or Iona, a 
little island on the western coast of Scotland, where he established an 
institute which long enjoyed the highest celebrity. He is known to 
posterity as the Apostle of the Northern Picts, and to him a great part of 
the country, formerly designated Caledonia, was indebted for the first 
rays of Christianity.” 

Dr Killen next quotes the well-known statement of Bede as 
to this “ famous presbyter and abbot,” and as to the Island of 
Iona having “for its ruler an abbot who is a presbyter, to whose 
jurisdiction all the province and even the bishops, according to 
an unusual arrangement, are subject after the example of their 


first teacher, who was not a bishop but a presbyter and a monk.” 
And then he proceeds :— 
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“Some writers have endeavoured to explain away the language of 
Bede ; but it is so precise and so pointed that it is impossible by any 
fair attempt to weaken its testimony. Had Bede himself been better 
acquainted with the history of monastic institutions in the East and West 
he would not have been so much astonished at the position occupied by 
Columbkille and his successors. Before the days of the venerable English- 
man there were monasteries on the Continent where the presbyter-abbot 
had the power of ordination. The same power was previously exercised 
by the presbyter-abbots in the monasteries of Egypt. As early as A.D. 
449 a presbyter-abbot sat in one of the great councils of the church and 
exercised much influence over its deliberations. . . . Columbkille was a 
man of learning ; he knew that as a presbyter he was entitled to ordain, 
and he was not a person to shrink from the assertion of his privileges. 
If he did not exercise his right of ordination before he was excommuni- 
cated by the Irish Synod, he unquestionably did so afterwards. As his 
monastery of Iona was a college where youths were educated for the 
ministry, he and his seniors felt themselves fully justitied in clothing 
their disciples with the pastoral office, and in sending them abroad as 
missionaries. Hence it was that so many bishops were subject to his 
jurisdiction. His brilliant success as the Apostle of the Northern Picts 
silenced opposition ; and when he visited Ireland afterwards he was 
received with honour. In a.p. 574 he performed a ceremony which the 
churches of Rome and England have always reserved for their highest 
functionaries. He ordained Aidan King of the Scottish Dalriada. The 
minister who ventured to ordain’ a king would not surely have scrupled 
to ordain a deacon or a bishop.” 

Indeed in Ireland itself, as Mr King has proved,’ the chief 
ecclesiastical authority at this time was possessed by the 
co-arbs, the representatives or successors of certain indi- 
viduals who had been so distinguished for their talents and 
piety and labours in promoting the Christian faith that they 
came to be regarded in the light of Futhers of the Irish 
Church. To them, although they were generally not bishops, 
appears to have belonged “ the settlement of any controversies 
which might arise in connection with matters of religious 
opinion or practice in the island.” This fact now incontro- 
vertibly established is, it appears to us, the contribution of 
greatest value to the Presbyterian argument furnished by the 
constitution of the Columban Church. Whether further research 
shall confirm the conclusions of Drs Killen and M‘Lauchlan, or 
shall clearly shew (what the facts yet alleged by Dr Reeves are 
not sufficient to shew) that there were from the first in Scot- 
land as there were in Ireland persons in the monasteries bearing 


1 « Tmpouens manum super caput ejus ordinans benedixit.” 
? Memoir, Introductory to the Early History of the Primecy of Armagh, p. 2. 
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the name of bishops though subordinate to the abbots ; whether 
it shall confirm the opinion of Dr Ebrard that the Culdee 
bishops were, like the abbots and the lectors, simply presbyters 
appointed to a special work, or that of the learned Irish 
antiquary who contends that they had some special ordination 
and distinctive function ; the fact remains uncontroverted and 
incontrovertible that for centuries they were in Ireland and 
in the Irish missions on the Continent and in Scotland sub- 
ordinate to the presbyter-abbots. This fact, in harmony with 
many others recently brought into clearer light, is capable of 
explanation on the hypothesis that bishop and presbyter were 
originally but different names for one office, and that the dis- 
tinction between them and the superiority of the former over 
the latter were developed after the days of the apostles “by 
little and little,” and in some countries far more slowly than 
has been long supposed. But on the hypothesis that the 
bishop, under that name or any other, was originally distinct 
from the presbyter and superior to him, the facts now admitted 
as to the constitution of the Old Irish and Scottish Churches 
are simply inexplicable. Scottish Presbyterians, it seems to 
us, can afford to await with calmness the issue of any further 
researches into the history and constitution of the Columban 
Church. 

It is with great regret we now pass over the story of Colum- 
banus and the other noble Iro-Scottish missionaries who in the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries laboured so earnestly and 
successfully to revive Trinitarianism in France, and to spread 
the knowledge of the Saviour’s name among the barbarous tribes 
settled in Eastern France, Western Germany, Switzerland, and 
Lombardy. ‘This together with the history of the final and 
forcible overthrow of these missions by Popish emissaries has 
been carefully investigated, and lovingly and fully narrated by 
Dr Ebrard in the volume to which we have already referred; and 
British Presbyterians certainly owe him a debt of gratitude for 
having supplied their lack of service, and, from sources pre- 
viously unknown or forgotten, cast so much fresh light on the 
opinions, characters, and labours of these early evangelists. 

Whatever may have been the case abroad, the old Irish 
Church at home did not altogether lose its independence or 
come under the full control of Rome till after its life-force was 
spent, and corruption had already fairly set in. After the 
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introduction of the Romish tonsure and paschal cycle,’ other 
Roman customs gradually followed. First probably came 
pilgrimages to Rome to the tombs of the apostles and 
martyrs ; then the introduction and veneration of relics ; next, 
the invocation of saints, extreme unction, prayers for the dead ; 
and finally the worship of images and the doctrines of purga- 
tory and transubstantiation. And when at last the old frame- 
work came to be broken up, it was found to be already 
honeycombed with secularity, superstition, and error. By the 
interminable wars of the native tribes and the repeated inva- 
sions of the Northmen the seminaries of learning were plun- 
dered or destroyed,the love of learning and the arts of civilisation 
were left to decay, and much of the light and life of scriptural 
Christianity was extinguished. Dr Killen tells us :— 


“ At this period the visitations of the Abbot of Armagh seem to have 
completely lost their spiritual character. Instead of undertaking to 
discourage ungodliness, or disseminate a knowledge of the gospel, this 
high functionary appears to have been chiefly interested in the collection 
of his dues. When returning from one of his official tours he had a far 
greater resemblance to a freebooter on his way home from a very successful 
raid, than to a representative of the apostles who had been confirming 
the churches. It is a proof of the spiritual blindness of the times that 
the Irish annalists describe with admiration the multitudes of cattle 
which the co-arb of Patrick drove along with him as he moved back to 
Armagh. They tell, for example, how the Abbot Maelisa, in a.p. 1068, 
made a visitation of Munster, and ‘obtained a full visitation-tribute 
both in screaballs? and offerings.’ The quality of the offerings is stated 
more specifically in the account given of the first progress of Celsus after 
he entered on the business of his office. We are informed that in Ulster 
he obtained, in a.p. 1106, ‘a cow from every six persons, and a heifer in 
calf from every three persons, besides many other offerings,’ and that in 
Munster he ‘obtained seven cows and seven sheep and half-an-ounce of 
silver from every cantred,’ besides many jewels.’ No wonder that King 
Murtogh hailed even the distant prospect of deliverance from the pay- 
ment of such a tribute to an ecclesiastic living in another kingdom.” 

The co-arbship or abbatial dignity of Armagh and Derry was claimed 
by particular families as their exclusive inheritance. Several of the co-arbs, 
like the later Culdees in Scotland, were mere laymen who performed 
their ecclesiastical duties by deputy, and occupied themselves mainly 
with the management of the temporalities, and “the disputes as to the 
succession often led to battery and bloodshed.” “A most pernicious 
custom,’ St Bernard of Clairvaux tells us, in his life of Malachy 

1 In South Ireland in 630 ; in North Ireland in 697 ; in Iona in 716. 


? A screaball was a silver coin weighing twenty-four grains. Silver then 
was vastly more valuable than it is now. 


* A cantred contained thirty townlands, every townland pasture for 300 cows. 
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O’Morghair, “had been established by the diabolical ambition of some 
men in power, that a holy see was held by hereditary succession. Nor 
did they permit any to obtain the episcopate save those who were of 
their own tribe and family. Nor had this execrable succession made 
small progress, for already fifteen generations, if they may be so called, 
had passed over in this wickedness. And so far had this wicked and 
adulterous generation confirmed to themselves this unholy privilege, or I 
should rather call it, this iniquity deserving of the most condign punish- 
ment, that though, as it sometimes happened, clergymen of their family 
failed, bishops of it never failed. In fine, eight married men, and without 
ordination, though men of learning, preceded Celsus. Thence proceeded 
all that dissolution of ecclesiastical discipline throughout the whole of 
Ireland.” 

It was under this Celsus or Kellach and his successor, 
Malachy or Maelmaedhog O’Morghair, that the changes which 
finally united the Irish to the Roman Church took place. 
Under A.D. 1105 we find in the Annals of the Four Masters 
the following entry: “Kellach, son of Hugh, son of Maelisa, 
was appointed to the co-arbship of Patrick by election of the 
men of Ireland, and entered into orders on the day of Adam- 
nan’s feast ;” and under A.D. 1106, after the account of his 
visitation in Ulster and Munster, which we have already 
given, we find the following: “And Kellach asswmed on that 
occasion the degree of ardepscop at the request of the men of 
Ere.” Instead of this last, we have in the Annals of Ulster, 
“Ceallach became archbishop by taking orders at the request 
of Ireland in general,” the natural conclusion from which 
would seem to be that in addition to the orders, whether of a 
presbyter or a bishop, which be had taken in the north in 
1105, be was prevailed on, in return for the tribute he received 
at the hands of the men of Munster, to take bishop’s orders in 
1106 from the hands of Gillebert, the Bishop of Limerick, who 
had himself received them at the hands of Ralph, the Norman 
primate of Canterbury, and had been appointed the first Papal 
legate in Ireland. Thus the indignity offered centuries before 
to the Columban bishops in England seem now to have been 
repeated in Ireland, and more meekly submitted to. No doubt 
Celsus felt, as Dr Killen tells us, that “he could not vindicate 
the abuses connected with the administration of the abbatial 
office ;” but we think it may be fairly questioned whether it 
was the good sense of a noble nature, or worldly shrewdness 
and desire to secure the peaceable enjoyment of “his vested 
rights,” which led him to deem it would be vain for him to 
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resist the changes contemplated by the southern king and the 
more influential of his clergy, for closer union with the Church 
of Rome, and greater conformity to its ritual and usages. The 
successor of St Patrick having been thus secured, and the old 
co-arbship, which might be held by a presbyter, merged in a 
formal archbishopric, the work of the southern schemers went 
on apace. In 1110, a synod was assembled at Rathbreasail, 
which King identifies with Mountrath, Clonenagh, Queen’s 
County, which was presided over by the legate of the apostolic 
see, and attended by fifty or fifty-eight bishops, three hundred 
and seventeen priests, and vast numbers of the monastic orders, 
as well as by Murtogh, the King of South Ireland, and many 
of his nobility. Kellach was present, but apparently no other 
representative of the northern part of the island; and according 
to Dr Killen, the southern bishops also were but imperfectly 
represented. The following is his account of this important 
synod, which sought to remodel the Irish Church :— 


“ Various evidences suggest that the propositions to be submitted to 
the meeting were not regarded with favour by many of the clergy. 
Men who celebrated the worship of the church in a way to which they 
had been accustomed from their infancy could scarcely be expected to 
relish an overture for the adoption of the Romish ritual. Neither was 
it to be anticipated that the old parochial bishops, who had so long 
enjoyed the independence of Presbyterian parity, would be ready to 
submit to the dictation of a diocesan. Those who hoped to benefit by 
the change would of course be willing to give it their support, and others 
might be afraid to incur the royal displeasure by their opposition ; but 
notwithstanding the influence of the king, only a minority of the bishops 
put in an appearance. Those who were present did not probably form 
more than one-third of the number who might have been found in Leath 
Mogha.' Many of these rural dignitaries lived in parts of the country 
under the government of dynasts over whom Murtogh had little control, 
and who had consequently nothing to apprehend from the neglect of his 
summons. The most decisive proof of the want of cordiality with which 
they looked on the proceedings is supplied by the fact that the resolutions 
approved by the synod were only very partially carried into execution.” 


This no doubt is true, as also that another synod had to be 
assembled forty years later, partly to enforce and partly to 
modify the arrangements now made. Still the sanction of 
such a synod was no small gain to thé Romanising party, 
both as providing them with a definite object to aim at, and 
supplying them with a semblance of church authority which 


1 South Ireland. 
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might be used as a means of influencing or silencing their 
opponents. And though some of the arrangements contem- 
plated may have been delayed for a time, and some may have 
been altogether abandoned, enough was accomplished to 
make the synod memorable in the annals of Ireland. How- 
ever unsuccessful the synod of Rathbreasail may have been 
in regard to the precise manner and form in which its objects 
were designed to have been carried out, we have the high 
authority of Mr King, for saying that “it was certainly most 
successfui as a first step towards the introduction of a regular 
diocesan episcopacy into the country, a consummation which 
followed rapidly as the result of the conclusions arrived at by 
its members.” What was worse even than subjection of the 
pastors to a diocesan authority which they soon found to be 
dictatorial and oppressive, “they were,” as Dr Killen himself 
tells us, “ placed under the dominion of the Pope, who quickly 
taught them to know the bitterness of an iron despotism.” 
From under this there were to be for long ages nulla vestigia 
retrorsum. 

The changes initiated under Kellach were carried forward 
and almost completed under his successor, Malachy or 
Maelmaedhog O’Morghair, whose biography has been written 
by his friend St Bernard. He was the son of a clergyman’ at 
Armagh, who held the office of Fearleighinn, i.e. lector or 
superintendent of the studies of the monastic school, among 
which theology, or the elements of the Christian religion, and 
especially a knowledge of the Word of God held a first place. 
From the barbarous climate that gave him birth, his biographer 
says, “‘ he derived no part of his character, no more than the 
fishes of the sea from their native brine.” He was early 
bereft of his father, but a mother “of mind even more 
generous than her blood” watched over him with tenderest 
care, and “made known to her little one the ways of life.” 
He prosecuted his studies, first under the teachers of the 
monastic schools, and then under Ivar O’Hegan, a famous 
ascetic, who lived in a cell near Armagh. From him probably, 
“he first learned those lessons of attachment to the Church of 
Rome which exercised so strong an influence on his own after- 
life, and on the destinies of the Irish Church.” He early 


' St Bernard seems to ignore this fact. Bishop Greith, we regret to say, 
does the same as to St Patrick’s father. 
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attracted the favourable notice of Kellach, who promoted him, 
first to the office of deacon, and then to that of priest, and 
shortly after made him his own vicar “to sow the holy seed 
among a people far from holy, and to give to a race of ignorant 
livers the law of life and instruction.” According to his 
biographer he discharged the duties of his office with very 
great diligence and success, establishing or re-establishing the 
practice of confession, the sacrament of confirmation, and 
various usages of the Church of Rome. But Malachy himself, 
it appears, before long became so sensible of his own deficiencies 
that “he withdrew for several years from the discharge of 
ministerial duty, and meanwhile sought further instruction 
from Malchus, the aged Bishop of Lismore.” He was by 
nation an Irishman, but trained as a Benedictine monk in 
England, and consecrated by Anselm as Bishop of the Colony 
of Northmen at Waterford. “He was a great stickler for 
Romanism, and well acquainted with the arguments by which 
its polity and worship could be most plausibly defended ;” and 
he seems to have been the chosen instructor of many of the 
younger ecclesiastics who had a hankering after the novelties of 
England and Rome. Malachy was at length recalled from the 
South, and was first entrusted with the charge of the monastery 
of Bangor, and then with that of the diocese of Down and 
Connor, and in both charges he rendered signal services to the 
Romish party. The history of his subsequent career is thus 
graphically narrated by Dr Killen :— 


“In A.D. 1129, when Celsus, Archbishop of Armagh, was on a visit to 
Munster, he took ill and died. When he saw that he was not likely to 
survive, he made a species of will, apparently at the instigation of the 
leaders of the Romish party in the South, in which he nominated Malachy 
as his successor. . . . The dying primate had evidently no right to dictate 
this arrangement. No Jaw, human or divine, had given him such autho- 
rity. But as it was known that the family which had so long enjoyed 
the co-arbship would assert its claims, and as Malachy had an extraordi- 
nary reputation for sanctity, his friends reckoned that he might be able 
to make a successful stand against any rival candidate. It soon appeared 
that the concocters of this scheme had entirely miscalculated. No sooner 
was the demise of Celsus known in the North than an individual named 
Murtogh entered Armagh, and successfully asserted his title to the vacant 
dignity. . . . Bernard tells us that Celsus on his death-bed desired his 
staff or crozier, the symbol of his office, to be transmitted to Malachy as 
soon as he expired. This relic, known as the Staff of Jesus,’ as has been 





' Given, according to legend, by Jesus to a certain youth or solitary person 
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already mentioned, was regarded with wonderful reverence all over 
Ireland. The individual who had it in his keeping was believed to be 
the true successor of the Apostle of Ireland. It seems on this occasion 
to have been duly conveyed to the Bishop of Connor ; but it was not 
long permitted to remain in his custody. Connor O’Lochlainn, King of 
Leath Cuinn,’ indignant as it would appear at the attempt to dispose in 
this way of the co-arbship, hastened with an army into Dalaradia, seized 
the crozier, and drove Malachy and one hundred and thirty of his monks 
out of the country. The bishop in his distress retired with his com- 
panions to Munster, where he was very kindly received by his old friend, 
King Cormac MacCarthy. When he had remained about three years in 
the South, the contrivers of the scheme for destroying the prescriptive 
claim to the co-arbship became impatient, and insisted that he must at 
all hazards assert his title. . . . He accordingly returned to the North, 
and attempted as far as circumstances permitted to perform the duties of 
a metropolitan ; but he did not dare to approach Armagh, for he well 
knew that Murtogh, who had possession of the Staff of Jesus, and who 
was in consequence recognised as co-arb, would have forcibly opposed his 
entrance. On the death of this rival in a.p. 1134, Niell, or Nigellus,? a 
brother of Celsus the former primate, immediately claimed the office, aud 
as he held the Staff of Jesus, contrived for a time successfully to assert 
his title. But in the end he was obliged to yield, and Malachy was 
seated in Armagh at the expense of a civil war. Bernard himself admits 
that Malachy was compelled to resort to violence before Niell could be 
put down. ‘ He did,’ says he, ‘ so closely hedge him about in all his 
paths, through the grace given him of God, that he was forced to submit 
to give up the insignia, and afterwards keep quiet in all subjection.’ 
The abbot here reports incorrectly the termination of the controversy, as 
it appears that the bishop at length made a compromise with his rival, 
and paid him a stipulated sum for surrendering the crozier. Instead of 
denouncing it as a piece of trumpery or superstition, Malachy evidently 
valued it at least as highly as Niell did. When the bargain was concluded, 





on an island in the Tyrrhene sea, with instructions that it was after a long 
time to be delivered to a pilgrim, named Patrick. See Todd’s, St Patrick, 
Apostle of Ireland, pp. 323, 328. It was burned at the Reformation. 

’ North Ireland. 

* Those who think that the Reformers of the sixteenth century enjoyed a 
monopoly of strong language may be invited to study the life of Malachy 
written by this ‘‘last of the Fathers.” ‘‘One Nigellus,” says he (i.e. a 
blackish being), yea one of the very blackest, made a seizure of the see. And 
Maurice (i. e. Murtogh) had made provision for this end, against his own soul, 
to have for heir one in whom, when he left this world to be damned, he might 
continue to add to his deeds of damnation.” What Mr King says of Ireland 
we suspect must be extended to Scotland too, and to the so-called reformation 
effected by St Margaret and David: ‘‘ It seems to have been the favourite 
tone of the advancers of the Papal ascendancy to decry the native institutions 
of the country, and to exalt the competing influence of Rome until a religious 
change was effected by force, which might have failed had its establishment 
been left to the march of popular opinion,” 
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he was directed to a place where it was hidden ; and, armed with this 
badge of office, he seems to have henceforth met with little resistance.” 


After all, however, Malachy remained but three years at 
Armagh. He was not ambitious of wealth or power for himself, 
but he was the only man through whom the Romanising party 
could hope to gain their end. It was only when this had been 
done, and a successor to their mind had been found, that he 
was allowed in peace to retire to his former diocese of Down, 
now disjoined from that of Connor. Soon after, the idea took 
possession of his mind, that it was not sufficiently safe to 
proceed in such important undertakings without the authority 
of the Apostolic See. Ireland had now two archbishops, 
those of Armagh and Cashel; but neither had been constituted 
by the Pope, nor formally bound to obey him. The pall, the 
token of the metropolitan’s “plentitude of honour,” and the 
badge of his pledged submission to the successor of St Peter, 
had not yet been conferred on either archbishop. Malachy 
determined to undertake a journey to Rome that he might per- 
sonally solicit for the archbishops “this piece of pontifical finery.” 


“ His arrival in Rome,” Dr Killen tells us, “ gave unbounded satisfac- 
tion to the Pope. Innocent II., who then filled the pontifical chair, had 
no doubt been duly apprised of the approach of this extraordinary Irish- 
man ; he had been told of his wonderful sanctity, and of his fame as a 
worker of miracles, of his remarkable influence with his countrymen, and 
of his devotion to the interests of the Papacy. He did not fail to bestow 
very signal tokens of his regard on the honest devotee. . . . He was fre- 
quently admitted to the presence of the Pope, with whom he had many 
interesting conversations. But withal he did not forget that he had 
certain petitions to present, and in due time he announced his errand. 
He desired that the establishment of the new archbishopric in the South 
of Ireland should be confirmed, and that palls should be granted to the 
two metropolitans. The Pontiff readily complied with the first request, 
for he thereby conceded nothing ; but he saw that he might commit a 
very grave blunder by conceding the second. Malachy had not been 
commissioned by the Church of Ireland to make any such application ; 
and it was therefore scarcely safe to bestow what had never been solicited. 
. . . He accordingly informed Malachy that, in a concern of such gravity, 
he must adopt a different method of procedure. ‘ As to the palls,’ said 
he, ‘it is necessary to act ina more solemn manner. Call together a 
general council of the bishops, clergy, and nobles of your country, and so, 
with the concurrence and common desire of all, make application for the 
palls through persons of respectability, and you shall obtain them.’ As 
Gillebert of Limerick had become infirm, the Pope had some days before 
appointed Malachy his legate for all Ireland. But a more signal honour 
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yet awaited him. Rising from his seat, Innocent took of his mitre and 
placed it on the head of his Irish visitor. At the same time he presented 
him with the maniple and stole which he used when officiating. He then 
gave him the kiss of peace and his apostolic benediction. . . . We can 
easily imagine that Malachy must have been in an ecstacy of joy, not 
well knowing whether he was in the body or out of the body, and that 
he would feel bound to labour more than ever to promote the interests of 
the Papacy, and the adoption of the Romish ritual and usages.” 


On his way to Italy as well as on his return, Malachy visited 
our own King David, Bernard of Clairvaux, and apparently also 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. He thus gives us ground to 
suppose that the movement he laboured to advance was pos- 
sibly but part of a grander scheme by which not only were the 
interests of the Pope to be advanced, but the Archbishop of 
Canterbury was to be constituted under him a sort of patriarch 
or papa alterius orbis, and the way perhaps was to be prepared 
for the Norman sovereigns being owned as Lords Paramount 
of Scotland and Ireland, as well as of England and Normandy. 
So far may even good and great men when left to themselves 
be tempted to go in surrendering that freedom and independ- 
ence which are the surest guarantee for the permanent purity 
and progress of any national church, that they may snatch at 
advantages more immediately to be gained, and at redress of 
crying evils more speedily to be obtained, by calling in the aid 
of an arbitrary and unreasoning despotism. Even yet one may 
hear the assertion hazarded that a paternal despotism is the 
best form of government both in church and State. But 
experience proves that the paternal element is ever the vanish- 
ing quantity, and the despotism, pure and simple, the per- 
manent one; and that reforms, whether great or small, which 
are not made to approve themselves to the reason and con- 
sciences of men, are short-lived at the best, and of but doubtful 
value while they last. This was very notably the case with 
those initiated by Anselm in England, by St Margaret and 
David in Scotland, and by Malachy and his coadjutors in 
Ireland. They may have checked secularity and corruption 
for a season (though a very brief one); but when corruption 
reached the new authorities, and nought was left to the subor- 
dinates but silent protest within their own breasts, or meek sub- 
mission to the will of their superiors, the evil example of these 
could not fail to be generally followed, and the cause of reform 
and progress to become more hopeless than before. And so 
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the medieval church of Ireland, as well as that of Scotland, 
sunk to a far lower depth of ignorance and corruption than the 
Patrician or Columban church it had superseded, and proved 
at last not a help but a hindrance to true progress. Those 
very Cistercian monks in whom Bernard and Malachy reposed 
such confidence became themselves degenerate. So did the 
Franciscan and the Dominican friars who were brought in to 
supersede them, or to supply their lack of service. The 
noblest of Malachy’s successors in the medizval church, Richard 
Fitzralph,’ who thanked God that he had brought him out of 
the profound vanities of Aristotle’s philosophy to the study of 
the Holy Scriptures, was in early life the precursor of Wycliffe 
in his contests with the friars, and in later the victim of their 
malice. After long labouring in vain to reform them, he was 
forced mournfully to exclaim, “I have in my diocese of Armagh 
two thousand subjects who, by reason of the sentences of 
excommunication annually enacted against homicides, public 
robbers, incendiaries, and other such characters, have become 
involved in sentences of excommunication, out of whom there 
scarcely come fourteen in the year to me or my penitentiaries ; 
andall such persons receive the sacraments like other people,and 
are spoken of as absolved; and this by none otherthanthefriars.” 

St Malachy died at Clairvaux on his return from a second 
visit to Rome. But in 1152 the palls so eagerly desired by 
him were conferred on four archbishops. Not yet however 
was the country sufficiently and securely Romanised; and in 
1155 Pope Adrian IV., acceding to the request of Henry IL, 
King of England, issued a bull authorising him to subdue it 
for the Catholic Church, to root out its “ nurseries of vice,” and. 
to compel it to pay the annual pension of a penny for each 
house to the heir of St Peter. The genuineness of this bull 
has been denied, but is established, as Dr Killen shews, by 
irrefragable evidence. It was not till 1171 that Henry felt 
himself in a position to take advantage of the bull, and to 
claim possession of that kingdom which, for weal or for woe, 
has ever since remained subject to the English crown. In the 
following year a synod was convened at Cashel which enacted 


' The Armachanus par excellence of the fourteenth century, according to Dr 
_ Killen, a most eloquent speaker and celebrated preacher, listened to with 
admiration by the most intellectual audiences to be found in London and 
Avignon, as well as in his own country. 
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inter alia, that all the faithful should pay tithes of their cattle, 
corn, and other produce to the church of their own parish, and 
that all offices of divine service should for the future in all 
parts of Ireland be regulated after the model of holy church, 
according to the observances of the Church of England. 
“What a change,” as Dr Killen remarks, “ between the days of 
Patrick, Columbkille, and Columbanus and the time of the Synod of 
Cashel! Then the saints of the country practised only such works of 
piety and chastity as they could learn from the prophetical, evangelical, 
and apostolical writings ; now these writings were seldom mentioned. . . . 
Then the presbyter Columbkille ordained a king as well as bishops ; now 
no presbyter might ordain even a deacon. Then Mary was never named 
as an intercessor in heaven ; now she was invoked by many perhaps more 
frequently than the Lord of glory. . . Then Ireland was free and honoured 
as the land of saints and of scholars ; now she was under the yoke of the 
stranger, and represented as a land of darkness and the shadow of death.” 


Degeneracy in morals followed hard on degeneracy in doc- 
trine, and material degradation on the loss of civil and 
religious independence. Before the close of the fifteenth 
century the clergy were more grossly sunk in ignorance, 
incontinence, and rude debauchery than those of almost any 
other country in Europe, and the material fabrics of the 
churches, even in several of the cathedral towns, were hopelessly 
ruined or decayed. 

At that memorable epoch, when the Spirit of God seemed to 
breathe spiritual quickening and health on so many nations, 
and, like the genial breath of spring, call into living and 
vigorous action powers that had long been dormant, no spring- 
time dawned on unhappy Erin. There arose no Luther or 
Knox, with trumpet tongue in the speech they loved, to warn 
her sons of their danger, and call them to much-needed repent- 
ance ; no Calvin, with iron discipline, to increase strength to 
the strong, and impart it to the weak and desponding; no 
Cranmer, with kindly if sometimes hesitating, steps, to guide 
men of culture towards far higher good and truth than they 
had heretofore attained. The movement here was not only at 
first one entirely ab extra, but it was to a large extent prompted 
and carried forward by men actuated more by political and 
personal considerations than by deep overmastering earnest- 
ness. They were almost exclusively the representatives of 
lordly England—men who merely sought to carry out in the 
land of their sojourn changes which had been adopted in the 
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land of their sires, or who were mainly anxious to subordinate 
higher interests and concerns to whatever would advance their 
own influence and emoluments. There were no doubt two or 
three in the times of Edward and Elizabeth who were noble 
exceptions ; but they were not the men who were highest in 
place and influence, and the very partial good they strove to 
accomplish was largely neutralised by the conduct and actings 
of their associates. And so it was that the mass of the Irish 
nation went on its own way, headed by most of its priests, and 
by a majority as some say, or by a minority as others affirm, 
of its prelates, knowing only of the great revolution occurring 
elsewhere, that their conquerors had quarrelled with the Pope, 
whose predecessor had given them Ireland, and vaguely hoping 
that this might lead the Holy Father to look more propitiously 
on their efforts to recover their freedom. Without the English 
pale the national clergy continued still to occupy their old 
churches, as well as to celebrate their old services, and even 
where this was not permitted to them, they succeeded to a 
large extent in retaining their hold on the people. Even the 
concession made in the Irish Act of Uniformity, that the new 
liturgy might, like the old, be read in Latin'—one of the 
strangest perhaps ever offered in the interests of Protestantism 
—was ineffectual in alluring clergy or people to conform. The 
leading prelates seemed to have despaired of success by means 
of argument and persuasion, and to have lost no opportunity 
of urging on the Queen that recourse should be had to more 
severe measures than her lay counsellors approved. Con- 
spicuous among these prelates was Adam Loftus, Archbishop 
first of Armagh and afterwards of Dublin, of whom Dr Killen 
gives us the following rather severe account :— 

“His personal appearance was prepossessing, he was an accomplished 


elocutionist, and by some was much admired asa preacher. He excelled 
in the department of declamation and invective ; he was a bitter assail- 


1 Bishop Mant does not appear to have discovered that such a Latin 
liturgy was actually prepared. Dr Killen finds in a letter, dated 26th 
October 1587, a statement that certain of the Irish clergy carried with them 
to church ‘‘a book in Latin of the Common Prayer set forth and allowed by 


” 


her Majesty.” This no doubt was the book, prepared primarily for the 
English colleges and collegiate schools, set forth and allowed by her Majesty 
in 1560, and reprinted in our own day by the Parker Society among the 
Liturgical Services of Queen Elizabeth. It was not till 1601 that the New 
Testament was translated into Irish, nor till forty years after that the Old 
Testament was so. 
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ant of Romanists, and his attacks on them from the pulpit created much 
exasperation. But he certainly displayed little of the true spirit of the 
gospel, and he seems to have been sadly ignorant of the mystery of godli- 
ness. He was dictatorial and domineering, ambitious and covetous. Not 
content with the spoils of St Patrick’s and the Archbishopric of Dublin, he 
continued to grasp at preferment after preferment with unblushing 
repacity. Even the Dean and Chapter of Christ Church were so wearied 
with his importunities that in August 1578, when solicited for some new 
favour, they yielded to his application only on condition that he would 
never again seek any fee-farm grant, or any advowson of any prebend or 
living, or any lease of any benefice.” 


“No wonder,” says our author, “that such a man amassed a 
large amount of property, and established a family still to be 
found among the nobility of the realm.” No wonder, we may 
add, that such a man did not greatly commend to the Irish the 
form of religion he was sent to teach. In 1584, while acting 
as one of the Lords Justices of the Kingdom, Dr Killen says he 
took part in the examination of Dermot O’Hurley, Roman Ca- 
tholic Archbishop of Cashel, who was subjected to cruel torture 
in the hope of making him divulge the secrets of the rebels. 

“The Protestant prelate,” he says, “greatly discredited his position 
when he sanctioned such barbarity. The prisoner was the minister of 
a church to which almost all his countrymen still belonged ; he was 
recognised by them as a high ecclesiastical dignitary ; and nothing was 
more fitted to rouse their deepest indignation, and to inspire them with a 
deadly antipathy to the Reformed faith, than to see him tortured by 
a Protestant Archbishop. Protestantism could not prosper when it 
had such forbidding representatives. Though Archbishop Loftus was 
deemed an able preacher, he seems as he advanced in life to have lost 
confidence in the power of the pulpit. His own ministrations do not 
appear to have proved mighty to the pulling down of strongholds. 
Towards the close of the reign of Elizabeth he did not scruple to recom- 
mend compulsion in matters of religion. ‘1 assure your lordship,’ says 
he in one of his letters to Burghley, ‘ unless they be forced they will not 
even come to hear the Word preached. . . . It is almost bootless labour 
for any man to preach in the country out of Dublin for want of hearers 
. . » but in mine opinion this may be easily remedied . . . if the Ecclesi- 
astical Commission be put in use. If liberty be left to myself .. . to 
imprison and fine all such as are obstinate and disobedient, and if they 
persist, being men of ability to bear their own charges, to send them 
into England for example’s sake, I have no doubt but within a short 
time they will be reduced to good conformity.” 


Is it any wonder that the cause of Protestantism did not 
prosper in the hands of such prelates, or that they who were 
so eager to employ the carnal weapons of fine and imprison- 
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ment should be left to learn by sad experience that it is not 
these which ever prove mighty through God to the pulling 
down of strongholds and the bringing every high thought into 
captivity to the obedience of Christ? The author of the Fairy 
Queen, then residing in the South of Ireland, shewed them a 
more excellent way when in his View of the State of Ireland, 
he thus expressed himself :'— 


“In planting of religion thus much is needful to be observed, that it 
be not sought forcibly to be impressed into them with terror and sharp 
penalties, as now is the manner, but rather delivered and intimated with 
mildness and gentleness, so as it may not be hated before it be under- 
stood, and their professors despised and rejected. And therefore it is 
expedient that some discreet ministers of their own countrymen be sent 
over among them, which by their meek persuasions and instructions, as 
else by their sober lives and conversations, may draw them first to under- 
stand and afterwards to embrace the doctrine of their salvation. For if the 
ancient godly fathers which first converted them when they were infidels 
to the faith were able to pull them from idolatry and paganism to the 
true belief in Christ, as St Patrick and St Columb, how much more 
easily shall godly teachers bring them to the true understanding of that 
which they have already professed.” [But such godly teachers, he tells 
us in another place, were few and far between.|] ‘“ Whatever disorders,” 
he says, “ you see in the Church of England, you may find there [e. in 
Ireland], and many more, namely, gross simony, greedy covetousness, 
fleshly incontinency, careless sloth. . . . And besides all these they have 
their particular enormities ; for all Irish priests which now enjoy church 
livings are in a manner mere laymen, saving that they have taken holy 
orders, but otherwise they do go and live like laymen, follow all kinds of 
husbandry and other worldly affairs as other Irishmen do. They neither 
read Scriptures, nor preach to the people, nor administer the communion; 
but baptism they do, for they christen yet after the Popish fashion.” 


Still it was about this very time that Trinity College was 
founded in Dublin to provide university training for the youth 
of the kingdom generally, and especially to rear an educated 
native ministry for the service of the Protestant Church. It 
was about the same time too that that wealth of puritan life 
and zeal, which was being wasted and crushed out in England, 
began to transfer itself to the sister kingdom, and was allowed 
for a time to breathe freely and expand itself. From these 
two sources a race of noble men were provided to occupy the 
pulpits and advance the interests of the church. It had been 
originally proposed to provide for the endowment of the new 
college by suppressing one of the cathedrals in Dublin and 


1 Similar views are found in Bacon’s Considerations touching the Queen’s 
Service in Treland, 
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transferring its revenues to the college. But Loftus, who was 
deeply interested in the benefices and other estates of the 
cathedral, vehemently resisted the proposal. The viceroy was 
forced to abandon it, and in return the primate lent his aid in 
establishing the college, and consented to accept the office of 
honorary provost. The Archdeacon of Dublin was one of the 
first honorary fellows, and his nephew, James Ussher, after- 
wards so famous as a theologian and an antiquary, was one 
of the first to be enrolled as astudent. Through the influence 
of Lord Burleigh, the first chancelior of the university, Walter 
Travers, an eminent puritan minister, was chosen as the first 
regular provost. “ The selection of such a man to preside over 
the seminary attests that it started on its career in no exclusive 
spirit of sectarianism. The theological principles of Travers 
were well known. He was so averse to the episcopal regimen 
tbat he travelled over into Holland to receive ordination from 
a Dutch presbytery. He had officiated for some time in the 
Temple Church, London, where he could preach without 
subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles,’ and where, by his 
“ graceful utterance,” “ profitable matter,’ and “ style, carrying 
in it indolem pietatis,” he attracted a large and intelligent 
congregation. Inhibited to preach in England, he sought and 
found a sphere of usefulness elsewhere, and under his care the 
young Ussher, the future Primate of Armagh, received his 
early training. Indeed under him and his like-minded suc- 
cessors not a few right-hearted Protestants were trained up to 
do good service to the Irish Church and State, and had not 
the work, thus hopefully begun under the guidance of the 
immortal Ussher and the saintly Bedell,’ been first checked by 
Laud and Wentworth, and soon after cut short by that awful 
insurrection whose cruelties and barbarities sent a thrill of 
horror through Protestant Europe, Ireland might have been 
won over to a purer faith, and knit in happier bonds with the 
Scottish and the English people. “On the whole it must be 
obvious,” as Dr Killen says, “that the Reformed faith exhibited 
decided indications of vitality in Ireland in the early part of the 
seventeenth century. ... The Protestant Church was in a much 
better position to grapple with its adversary at the close of the 
reign of James than at the close of the reign of Elizabeth.” 


1 We hoped to insert at length Dr Killen’s account of these best of Irish 
bishops, whose interrupted work he longs to see resumed. 
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The most notable event in that reign undoubtedly was the 
Plantation, as it is termed, of Ulster, or the settlement of Scotch 
and English Protestants’ on the forfeited and desolated lands in 
various parts of the province. Asa political measure it has 
often been criticised with severity, and sometimes denounced 
as a “ gigantic injustice.” But the plantation proper extended 
over only a mere fraction of the North, and chiefly in counties 
which were among the most thinly populated in the province. 
Its success as a political experiment cannot well be denied.. 


“ The strangers,” Dr Killen tells us, “introduced a new style of living 
and new modes of husbandry, developed the capabilities of the soil, and 
soon changed the face of the country. The plantation exerted an influ- 
ence far beyond its own limits ; Protestantism was firmly rooted in the 
province ; and the ‘cold north,’ which so often before had been the 
haunt of famine and the hotbed of rebellion, has ever since been the 
abode of plenty, and the stronghold of attachment to British connection. 
To the great mass even of the Roman Catholics of the province the Plan- 
tation of Ulster was a special blessing. The native tillers of the soil now 
attained a position they had never enjoyed before. In the days of old 
Irish chieftainship their condition was truly wretched. They were little, 
if at all, better than slaves. . . . They had no encouragement to erect 
comfortable dwellings, or plant gardeus, or orchards, or pursue any 
settled course of husbandry ; for they could not tell how soon they might 
be driven out of possession. Hence it was that they lived in miserable 
hovels scarcely fit for the habitation of cattle, and that the country from 
generation to generation exhibited no signs of improvement. Though 
the farming class led a life of drudgery, they had almost nothing they 
could call their own. They were marked with a brand of social degra- 
dation. Before this period Ulster could never boast of ‘a bold peasantry 
their country’s pride ;’ for those who followed the plough could not lift 
up their heads like free-born subjects, or assert the same rights as those 
who were known as ‘swordsmen.’ But under the new régime the 
cultivators of the soil had the benefit of equal laws, they were protected 
in the enjoyment of their property, and the landlord could not tamper 
with the rights of his tenantry.” 


Owing to the vicinity of Scotland to Ulster and the favour 
of the king for the subjects of his native kingdom, the 
great bulk of the settlers came from that kingdom. And 
whatever may have been the case at first, there can be no 
doubt that ere the covenanting Church of Scotland ceased to 
care for them and to provide them with ministers, these 
settlers had been trained to habits of religion, morality, and 
industry, which made them a blessing to the land of their 


' Such colonies had been suggested by Bacon in his Considerations. 
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adoption, and a gift not unworthy her acceptance in return for 
the men whom in earlier times she had sent over to colonise 
and christianise Scotland. In the arrangements of the plan- 
tation, the king took care to make liberal provision for the 
ministers of the Protestant Church. He restored to the bishops 
all those ecclesiastical possessions which had been alienated by 
the violence or cupidity of the rebel chieftains, and he “induced 
the bishops to resign their impropriations, and to relinquish 
the tithes formerly paid them by the parishes in favour of the 
respective incumbents.” The parish churches which had fallen 
into ruin were ordered to be repaired, glebes to be assigned to 
the ministers, and “a free school was endowed in the principal 
town of every diocese.” A large share of the bishoprics and 
benefices were bestowed on Scotchmen. Montgomery of 
Derry, Knox of Raphoe, and Dundas, Echlin, and Leslie, who 
were successively bishops of Down and Connor, were all 
Scotchmen. Knox indeed appears, at least for a time, to 
have held the Scottish bishopric of the Isles in conjunction 
with that of Raphoe. Perhaps it was from this circumstance 
that he considered himself warranted, like some others of the 
earlier Scottish prelates, to treat with peculiar indulgence the 
scruples of his more puritan countrymen. At any rate when 
some of them called to charges in Ireland objected to be 
ordained according to the Anglican ordinal, he as well as 
Echlin yielded to their scruples, and took part in or sanctioned 
by their presence ordination services which could not fail to 
scandalise modern Irish prelates, who forgot that the Scottish 
bishops of that time did not strictly keep to a hard and fast 
line of service even in ordaining ministers, and that the Irish 
church itself was not so unaccommodating to tender consciences 
as the English under its recent canons was forced to be. 


“In the beginning of the seventeenth century,” as Dr Killen tells us, 
“Protestantism in the North of Ireland did not present the appearance 
of a rigid uniformity. Many of those who took part in the plantation 
were from North Britain; and though they obtained a share in the 
forfeited estates, and even settled on the church lands, their nonconfor- 
mity was overlooked, provided they were known to be earnest Protestants, 
and faithful to the interests of the British sovereign. Not a few of the 
Scottish ministers, when admitted to benefices in Ulster, and when 
surrounded by their own countrymen, appear to have conducted worship 
nearly in the same way as that to which they had been accustomed in 
their native land, though on special occasions they may have deemed it 
expedient to use at least a portion of the English liturgy.” 
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God blessed them with special tokens of his presence ;’ and 
the Primate and other Irish prelates with true wisdom bore 
with them till Laud came into power, and through Wentworth, 
managed all in Ireland as well as in England. Then the 
ministers were silenced and banished, and returning to their 
native land were honoured to promote the revival of religion 
in it, and to be largely instrumental in helping on those 
movements of the Scottish Covenanters by which Episcopacy 
was overthrown there, and the way prepared for its downfall, 
at least for a time, in all the three kingdoms. On the over- 
throw of Episcopacy, some of them returned to Ireland for a 
time, and organised a Puritan and Presbyterian Church in 
Ulster, which at the time of the Restoration numbered about 
seventy ministers. After that event, which in common with 
their brethren in Scotland they did their utmost to bring 
about, sixty-one of the Presbyterian ministers who refused 
to conform were deprived of their benefices, and like those 
in Scotland, subjected to the greatest hardships. But they 
remained generally with their flocks, endeavouring in private 
and from house to house, when more public opportunities were 
denied them, to warn every man and teach every man, that 
they might present every man faultless in Christ Jesus. And 
so when the glorious revolution came which finally freed these 
realms from Popish ascendancy and arbitrary intolerance, they 
were able to assemble at Antrim in 1691 asynod of thirty-two 
ministers and twenty-one elders. Then the foundations of their 
second temple were laid, and though the walls were built in 
troublous times, they were by God’s grace finished, and God’s 
seal has been again and again set to the work, and he has given 
them times of refreshing from his presence and greatly pros- 
pered them. Into the details of their history, however, we 
cannot enter, nor into the later history of the church which 
cast them out, and which after a century of deadness and 
indifference, and half a century of revival and activity, has 
been now separated from the State, and with ample endow- 
ments left to shape for itself a new and, we hope, nobler career. 
God grant that it may be that towards which Dr Killen beckons 
it in his concluding sentences :— 


“Tt is to be hoped that Irish Episcopalians will yet inaugurate a 
policy of more thorough reform, taking the Word of God as their only 
guide, and the church of the apostolic age as their divine model. They 
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would thus do much towards gathering into one the various fragments 
of Protestantism. The union of Irish Presbyterians and Episcopalians 
is a consummation for which all good men should pray and labour. 
Some of the outlines of the plan of their incorporation have been sketched 
long since by the immortal Ussher ; and were charity to hold the pen, 
it could easily contrive to complete the outline. The union of the 
General Assembly and the Irish Episcopal Church will, we trust, yet be 
realised ; and the day on which it will be celebrated will be the most 
glorious that ever dawned on the Isle of Saints.” 


Nor can we at present enter on the later history of that 
church which still retains its hold on so large a portion of the 
Irish people ; on the shameless oppression and petty annoy- 
ances to which it was subjected in the earlier part of last cen- 
tury, or the reparation which has been made in the present ; 
on the partial improvement in the morality of its priests and 
people, and the need that remains for further improvement and 
education ; on the remarkable development of Gallicanism at 
the beginning of this century, and the still more remarkable 
development of Ultramontanism since. No thorough Pro- 
testant, we should now imagine, has any further concession to 
propose which is likely to turn it into a power for good, or an 
instrumentality by which the highest interests of our common 
country are ever to be forwarded. If recent events shall yet 
tend to unite us in more heartily encouraging and more 
liberally aiding our Irish Protestant brethren to cope with it 
and to overcome it, and to lead its people to a purer faith and 
more scriptural creed, deeply as these events have been 
lamented by many of us, they shall not have happened in 
vain ; and by God’s help we may yet succeed in removing that 
which is the greatest difficulty in the government of the three 
kingdoms, and the greatest hindrance to the union and pro- 
sperity of their people. Why, when we have our societies in 
almost every town to aid our Protestant brethren in Italy and 
Spain, should we not also have associations to aid our brethren 
in Ireland? Why, when we take India as our chief field of 
foreign missions, should we not take Ireland as our chief 
field for missions to the Romanists? Why, when we have our 
days of special prayer for missions to the heathen, should we 
have no season of special intercession for those who are bound 
to us by so many endearing associations from the days of 
Patrick and Columba to those of Ussher and Bedell, of Blair 
and Livingstone ? ALEX. F, MITCHELL, 
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Art. VI.—The Scientifie Doctrine of Continuity. 


History of the Conflict between Religion and Science. By Jonn WILLIAM 
Drarer, M.D., LL.D., Professor in the University of New York. 
London. 1875. 

The Correlation of Physical Forces: A Discourse on Continuity, and other 
Contributions to Physical Science. By the Hon. Sir W. R. Grove, 
M.A., F.R.S. London. 1874. 

The Doctrine of Descent and Darwinism. By Oscar Scumipt, Professor 
in the University of Strasburg. London. 1875. 

The History of Creation; or, The Development of the Earth and its 
inhabitants by the Action of Natural Causes. By Ernst HAECKEL, 
Professor in the University of Jena, Translated from the German, 
the Translation revised by Professor E. Ray LayKkester, M.A., 
F.R.S., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 2 vols. London. 1876. 

The Unseen Universe; or, Physical Speculations on a Future State. By 
Professor BALrour Stewart, F.R.S., and Professor P. G. Tarr, 
M.A. Fourth Edition. London. 1876. 

Contemporary Evolution: An Essay on some recent Social Changes. By 
Sr GeorceE Mivart, F.R.S. London. 1876. 


HE mass of literature bearing directly or indirectly on 


the subject we propose to discuss is very considerable. 
In selecting from it the works of which the titles are given 
above, we have been influenced by the following considera- 
tions. In these volumes the leading questions bearing on 
the relations of the scientific doctrine of continuity to 
religious thought are regarded from the standpoint of 
science, and treated of for the most part in a spirit which, if 
not anti-theological, is at least strongly pro-scientific. We 
may feel certain, then, that the religio-scientific difficulties 
met with in this field of inquiry are here presented in their 
most formidable shape, and that in every instance where 
the views of science conflict with our current religious 
beliefs, we have the case made out for science stated with 
the utmost clearness and force. It is desirable in con- 
troversy to be aware at once of the full strength of an 
opponent’s position. 
To criticise the above works in detail is beside our present 
purpose ; but it may be desirable at the outset to note the 
nature of the contents, and the general drift of each. 


. 


“The history of science,’’ says Dr Draper in the preface to his work, 
“is not a mere record of isolated discovery ; it is a narrative of the con- 
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flict of two contending powers, the expansive force of the human intellect 
on one side, and the compression arising from traditionary faith and 
human instincts on the other. . . . What I have sought to do is to pre- 
sent a clear and impartial statement of the views and acts of the two con- 
tending parties. In one sense I have tried to identify myself with each 
so as to comprehend thoroughly their motives, but in another and higher 
sense I have endeavoured to stand aloof, and relate with impartiality 
their actions.” 


That there has been an oft-renewed collision between 
theologic and scientific thought, is obvious enough to any- 
one familiar with the rudiments of the world’s history ; but 
it is not at all obvious that Dr Draper has described this 
contest correctly, or has even adequately understood its 
nature and significance. This author declares himself to be 
most anxious to relate facts with impartiality; but un- 
questionably the impression made on the mind of anyone 
restricted to his book as a source of information, would 
contain only a very slight flavouring of the truth. The 
conflict between science and religion, as described by Dr 
Draper, is the history of a long-continued struggle between 
the powers of light and darkness. Science, the power of light, 
has hitherto been triumphant, and we already experience 
foretastes of the time when the last speck of cloud will be 
transformed into impalpable vapour, undimmed science 
shine in meridian splendour, and the wisest and best of our 
race will be content to offer a ‘‘ worship of the silent sort at 
the shrine of the unknown and unknowable.” That the 
human race has benefited by the conflict which he describes, 
is a thesis which Dr Draper stoutly maintains; but the 
reasoning advanced in support of his opinion is peculiar. 
Briefly it is this. Inthe long-continued struggle, religion, as 
the worst and weakest, has always gone to the wall, and true 
enlightenment advances as the influence of religion declines. 
Of the great truths, that religious culture is an all-important 
factor in human development, and that religion and science 
have been mutually helpful to one another even in their 
antagonisms, he does not seem to have a glimpse. But 
surely these truths ought to have obtruded themselves on 
the mind of so acute a thinker as Dr Draper. The direct 
aid which theology gave to science in the dark ages by 
preserving a body of men in whom intellectual life was not 
utterly extinguished, is well known, and even theologic 
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hostility has been a gain. We admit that theologians have 
often assailed the propounders of new scientific theories 
with unreasonable acrimony; but he is a careless student 
of the history of human progress who does not see that this 
has been rather helpful than hurtful to the advance of 
scientific truth. There is no greater impediment to the 
progress of science than that absolute and unquestioning 
acceptance of all the doctrines it propounds which allows 
demonstrated truth, and vague conjecture, to be hopelessly 
intermingled and placed on a par. Festina lente must be 
the constant motto of the investigator. The paths of 
scientific discovery are too rough and difficult for the 
traveller who is laden with a burden of crude speculation 
and baseless theory. To a large extent rival schools of 
thought now supply the criticism needed to purge truth from 
error in the sphere of scientific research; but in times past 
the duty of providing a strong and intelligent opposition 
was thrown on theology. And even yet when some new and 
striking theory, such, say, as Darwinism, is propounded, the 
scientific world is so dazzled by its pretensions and plausi- 
bility, that due examination of its assertions might be 
wanting, were it not that by its collision with current 
theologic beliefs it brings an amount of educated criticism 
to bear upon it, for which science will ultimately have deep 
cause to be thankful. -Assuredly science cannot afford to 
slight the advantages it has derived from theology. And 
not only has science benefited by religion, religion has also 
benefited by science. Religious teaching produces fuller 
results when it is aided by the humanising and civilising 
influences due to the advance of science. The churches of 
the Reformation have never been slow to recognise this, and 
to accept the aid which science brings. They have always 
welcomed the advance of knowledge, secular and sacred, 
and bowed reverently to Truth, from whatever quarter she 
might come. The teachings of science they have been 
happy to employ to enable them to interpret more clearly 
God’s teaching in his word and works, and to eliminate from 
their body of religious dogma the error inseparable from 
any system which is in part of man’s device. These are 
simple facts ; and, to use the mildest possible language, it is 
unscientific to ignore the existence of these facts in discus- 
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sing the conflict between religion and science. Had Dr 
Draper recognised their existence, his work would have 
been one of great value; as it is, it is mainly valuable for 
the materials it will supply to the hand of some more 
impartial investigator. Even from Dr Draper’s book, how- 
ever, the lesson may be learned, that in no respect does the 
advance of science tend to undermine the essentials of religious 
belief, and the inference drawn that the next generation will 
think as lightly of the difficulties we now feel in connection 
with evolution theories, as we think of the difficulties of those 
who were staggered by geologic facts hostile to the literal 
interpretation of the opening chapters of Genesis, or as they 
thought of the perplexities of Galileo’s persecutors. 

In his exposition of the theory of the Correlation of Force, 
and his discourse on Continuity, Sir William Grove states 
clearly those results of modern science which prove the 
doctrine of the unity and continuity of the universe in so far 
as inorganic nature is concerned. There are a considerable 
number of speculations touching on biological science in the 
discourse on Continuity which subjected their author to 
some not unmerited censure when his paper was delivered 
as the presidential address to the British Association at its 
meeting in Nottingham in 1866. It is only, however, in 
regard to the facts and phenomena of inorganic nature that 
Sir William Grove claims to speak with authority, and 
deserves to be heard with the deference we accord to the 
painstaking scientific worker. 

We have not selected German authors to tell the story of 
the world’s origin and development, and to expound the evolu- 
tion hypothesis, because they are in advance of British 
physicists and biologists in scientific attainments. They 
neither have, nor claim to have, any superiority (Professor 
Haeckel, who is perhaps facile princeps among them, freely 
acknowledges his obligations to Professor Huxley and Mr 
Darwin). But there is a charming frankness on the part of 
the Germans in enunciating the consequences of their 
theories, and a readiness to say what some of our British 
philosophers are content only to think of, which we cannot 
but approve. All students of Mr Darwin’s writings must have 
been struck with the naiveté with which he states, in his 
Descent of Man, that he has long held the view in regard to 
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man’s origin which he now enunciates, but that he designedly 
abstained from announcing it sooner lest he might raise 
prejudice against his theory even as applied to lower forms. 
The German biologists have no dread of shocking the religious 
instincts of the community by pushing theories to their 
extreme logical conclusions. And, after all, itis better when 
we are asked to accept scientific theories which are meant to 
lead to important philosophical and ethical consequences, 
that these consequences should at once be fully enunciated. 

Professor Schmidt’s work has no claim either to originality 
of matter or arrangement It is simply a historical sketch 
of the theory of evolution, a clear and concise statement of 
its application to account for the varied forms of vegetable 
and animal life, and an elaborate attempted justification of 
the extension of the theory to include the human species. 
We can recommend it as a useful text-book to those who 
wish to study the theory of evolution. The author’s occa- 
sional sneers at those who refuse to worship at the shrine 
of Darwinism will sufficiently teach the lesson that he has 
defects of judgment which make him more to be depended 
on in matters of fact than in matters of opinion. 

Making ample allowance for all the defects and extrava- 
gances of Professor Haeckel’s book, it is, notwithstanding, a 
very valuable contribution to biological science, often original 
in matters of actual knowledge, and highly suggestive in 
matters of theory. The work, as presented to us in its Eng- 
lish dress, consists of two volumes, each of which is devoted 
to a special branch of the subject. In the first the writer 
defines the descent theory, reviews the historical stages 
through which it has passed, and finally seeks to resolve the 
theory into certain fundamental ideas and laws of organic 
life. In the second volume he supplies a tolerably full 
sketch of the supposed actual order of descent both of the 
vegetable and animal kingdom, connecting by an intimate 
chain of intermediate forms the highest organism, man, 
with the simplest modes of organic structure, and even with 
inorganic developments of matter. The most original part 
of Professor Haeckel’s first volume is the hypothesis which 
he puts forward to explain what has always been a great 
difficulty in the way of thorough-going Darwinians—the 
abrupt appearance of new varieties in given species. This 
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hypothesis we need not further notice at present, as we 
shall have occasion to refer to it again. It is in his second 
volume, however, that the author shews most originality, by 
the minuteness of detail into which he ventures in illustra- 
ting his speculations. Professor Haeckel certainly surpasses 
all living biologists in his capacity for supplying ‘‘ missing 
links.” The development of the human race, for example, 
he traces through no less than twenty-two distinct species 
or stages—from Monera, “‘living creatures of the simplest 
kind imaginable ; organisms without organs,” through worms, 
fishes, gilled amphibie, tailed amphibiw, and so on—to pri- 
mary mammals, semi-apes, apes, man-like-apes (Anthro- 
poides), ape-like men (Pithecanthropi), to men (Homines.) 
Every reader of Professor Haeckel’s writings will admit that 
he is a most careful scientific observer; and by his pains- 
taking study of the lower animal forms he has established 
the fact, that in the case of some of these an actual trans- 
mutation of species may take place. His enthusiasm, 
however, utterly overcomes his prudence when he begins to 
theorise ; and he piles up hypothesis upon hypothesis in the 
most reckless fashion, evidently utterly unconscious that, in 
constructing each new theory, the supposed basis of fact on 
which it is assumed to rest is in reality only pure speculation. 
Anything more fanciful than some of the genealogical trees 
by which he professes to connect various species can scarcely 
be imagined. Indeed in regard to most of his elaborate 
biological tables, which by some are considered the great 
merit of his works, we must say, that the proportions in 
which the delusive stimulant of speculative theory and the 
solid nutriment of ascertained fact are combined, remind us 
of nothing so much as Prince Henry’s criticism on Falstaff’s 
tavern-bill, ‘‘O monstrous! but one halfpenny worth of 
bread to this intolerable deal of sack.” 

With all its faults, however, Professor Haeckel’s ‘‘ Schop- 
fungsgeschichte” is a book well worth study by those who 
wish to examine the evolution hypothesis, either in its rela- 
tions to demonstrated truth or enthusiastic speculation. 

The Unseen Universe is valuable, because it gives in a 
general way the views of two of our most eminent physicists 
as to the possibility of reconciling modern scientific thought 
with our current religious beliefs. 
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In the essay on Contemporary Evolution we have an 
eminent scientific man, a member of the Roman Catholic 
communion, implicitly expounding the reasons why his 
scientific researches do not interfere with his adherence to 
that form of Christian faith which is supposed to be most 
antagonistic to science. 

We regret that our space must restrict us to an indirect 
and general rather than a special and detailed criticism of 
the above works; but we can confidently say, that to those of 
our readers who subject them to a careful perusal, they will 
convey a clear idea of what are at present the precise points 
of collision between religious and scientific thought. Speak- 
ing comprehensively, it may be said that these collisions 
arise from differences of opinion as to the nature and limits 
of the modern scientific doctrine of continuity. 

It is not possible to formulate in a few words all that is 
implied in the word continuity as at present used in scientific 
discussion. ‘ The principle of continuity,” says a recent 
writer, ‘‘is the principle which leads us, whatever state of 
things we contemplate, to look for its antecedent in some 
other state of things also in the universe.” ‘‘ The doctrine 
of continuity,” says another, “asserts that the history of 
the universe is the history of a gradual unfolding. . . . The 
present order of things is only a link in a vast connected 
chain, reaching back to an incalculable past, and forward to 
an infinite future.” It would be easy to find fault with these 
implied definitions of the word continuity, or with any which 
we could frame. Although we cannot give a formal defini- 
tion, we shall at least attempt to explain to some extent 
what the term implies. In the first place then the doctrine 
of continuity asserts that the reign of law in all phenomena 
is much more general and far reaching than is currently 
supposed, and much more general and far reaching than 
even the most advanced thinkers of half-a-century ago 
suspected. It teaches moreover, that natural phenomena 
are brought about by secondary causes to an extent which 
many theologians find it hard to reconcile with the govern- 
ment and supervision of a personal God. It furthermore 
asserts that by the constant law of change in the universe 
all things progress to greater complexity and greater per- 
fection by a continuous upward struggle. And it ascribes to 
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the human intellect the power of completely grasping and 
understanding the varied phenomena by which we are sur- 
rounded. Some of these phenomena may be very complex, 
and the laws by which they are governed very obscure and 
involved: but the difficulty of the problem which they pre- 
sent for our solution is one of degree and not of kind. All 
this and a good deal more is implied in the doctrine of 
continuity : but we can only hope to convey a full conception 
of its import to those not familiar with the speculations of 
modern science by degrees as we proceed. 

There are a few profound and difficult questions which 
the higher intellects in all ages have felt themselves com- 
pelled to ask, and to which replies more or less plausible 
have from time to time been given. Out of the attempts 
to answer these questions the doctrine of continuity has 
arisen. These questions are such as the following :—How 
did this universe which we inhabit come into being, and 
assume its present form ? How are the natural forces which 
pervade it called into play and controlled? Whence the 
endless variety of living forms, animal and vegetable, which 
subsist on the earth’s surface? Whence did man, the 
greatest wonder of the universe, arise; and wherein does 
man differ from the brute? Further, in regard to man, not 
only whence, but whither? Does this conscious being, so 
different from our bodily organism in many of its activities, 
cease to exist when the body dies? It is only in very recent 
times that the majority of these problems have been pro- 
pounded in the domain of science, and attempts made to 
solve them by scientific methods. Should science propound 
them and attempt their solution ; or should they be relegated 
to a region too sacred for science to enter? We doubt the 
ability of science to deal with many of these questions suc- 
cessfully ; but nevertheless we think that scientific men will 
best learn the limits of their power by unshackled research, 
and in the main we agree with the views expressed by the 
writers of The Unseen Universe. 

“Undoubtedly we cannot permit certain events to be set aside by 
merely human authority as questions into which it is deemed useless or 
unprofitable for our reason to enter ; nay, we are tempted to advance 
even further than this, and to assert that it constitutes our duty, as well 


as our privilege, to do our best to grasp the meaning of all events which 
come before us. Do not all terrestrial occurrences of whatever nature 
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form that material upon which the intellect of man is intended to work— 
that earth which man is commanded to subdue—a command equivalent 
to victory ?” 


Theology (using the term in its widest application) has 
always supplied very definite answers to the questions 
we have indicated, and it is a curious fact, illustrative 
of the strange intermingling of the human element with 
the divine even in the Christian creed, that there has 
always been a wonderful similarity in the form which these 
answers have assumed. Glancing first at the old heathen 
theories of the origin of the universe and the relations 
of the forces of inorganic nature, as associated with the 
mythology of Greece and Rome, we find the principle of 
discontinuity carried to its fullest development. Continuity 
has no place in the scheme. Nothing is attributed to the 
gradual action of natural forces working by fixed laws. The 
sun moves to and from the zenith under the guidance of a 
presiding deity. Storms blow, because Boreas, Aeolus, 
Eurus, or Notus, happens to be out of temper. The thunder 
rolls because Zeus wishes to kill, or terrify, some too pre- 
sumptuous mortal. The tide rises and falls as Poseidon 
directs. The very fountains well from their depths, and 
the rivers glide to the ocean, under the immediate supervision 
of some nymph or river god. Little change in the principles 
on which the theories of the universe were based was made 
when the Christian religion displaced heathenism. Chris- 
tianity acquired a number of excrescences from heathenism— 
the celebration of unscriptural religious festivals for one, some 
anthropomorphic conceptions of deity for another, and unreli- 
able theories of the universe for a third. Of course the view 
that the physical forces which act in nature are produced 
by the direct intervention of a plurality of gods was no 
longer tenable. But we have to come far down the centuries 
in the history of our era before we find any real approach 
to an intelligent understanding of natural phenomena. It 
is much more easy to invent a Deus ex machina than to 
study the action of natural forces: and the love of the 
marvellous is much more attractive than the patient 
investigation of the truth. If there be also a tendency to 
palliate ignorance by associating together intellectual sloth 
with reverence, and intellectual activity with atheism, as 
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there has been at times in the world’s history, natural 


_ knowledge is likely to advance by slow degrees. And it 


has been by slow degrees that we have arrived at true 
views of the mode of action of natural forces; and in studying 
mental progress in this direction we must admit that we 
rarely meet with theology as an accelerating force. With 
one single point of difference, however, theologians and men 
of science are now at onein their acceptance of the doctrine 
of continuity in so far as the forces and phenomena of 
inorganic matter are concerned. The displacement of discon- 
tinuity by continuity is all but complete. The single point 
of difference arises in connection with one particular 
class of phenomena, namely meteorological phenomena, in 
regard to which there is still a lingering popular belief that 
they are somehow exempted from the universal reign of law. 
Many people suppose, that because science is not yet able to 
predict next week’s weather with the certainty with which 
it can predict next week’s sunrises and sunsets, weather 
phenomena are therefore somehow contingent in a sense 
in which the rotation of the earth on its axis is not. 

But although there is a tolerably complete unanimity 
between theologians and men of science as to the application 
of the principles of continuity to the phenomena of inorganic 
nature: when we come to consider the application of these 
principles to cosmogony, or to the phenomena of organic 
nature, we find a very marked divergence of opinion. 
Discontinuity is as yet the principle largely underlying the 
replies which theology gives to what may be called the 
ultimate problems of the universe. Continuity, on the 
other hand, is the principle which underlies the replies 
given by science. Can the gradual displacement of the 
doctrines of discontinuity by those of continuity go on? 
Does the real fabric of religious truth suffer because one and 
another erroneous theory as to natural forces and natural 
laws, which were supposed to be its buttresses,are demolished? 
Is it possible for theology to retire still further from her 
positions and accept those indicated by science, without 
any real loss of strength or dignity ? It is clear that these 
questions are not to be answered hastily; and that to justify 
the replies we give we must go somewhat into detail. 

We approach the consideration of these facts and theories 
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bearing on the doctrine of continuity which give rise to 
controversy by rapidly sketching a few which are themselves 
outside the controversial region, but which have, notwith- 
standing, an importance that cannot be overlooked. We 
pass these in review without being careful to arrange them 
in any special order. 

As an instance of results which are considered con- 
firmatory of, or at least favourable to, the doctrine of 
continuity, we may refer to the proofs of the homogeneous- 
ness of the matter which composes the solar and stellar 
systems, and of the unity and universality of the forces 
which regulate the phenomena of inorganic nature. Science 
has within the last few years established some very import- 
ant. generalisations in regard to matter and force. For 
example, it has been all but demonstrated that there is a 
perfect unity of chemical nature in the various masses of 
matter which pervade the universe. Consider first those 
which compose the solar system. The solar system 
consists of an intensely heated and luminous central 
body, and an immense number of smaller bodies revolving 
round it. Some of these are of very considerable magni- 
tude, and are called planets, others are too small to be 
visible except when they happen to come within the atmo- 
sphere where their friction with the air renders them 
incandescent, and they become known to us as aerolites or 
falling stars. Now in so far as it can be judged, and the 
facts have been very fully investigated, all these bodies from 
Jupiter, which is 85,000 miles in diameter, down to little 
globules of meteoric matter not larger than a hazel nut, 
are composed of the same chemical elements which are 
found in the earth’s crust. The composition of the sun has 
been investigated by the spectroscope, and spectroscopic 
observation has also been applied to aerolites in their 
incandescent state, and in both cases the spectra of known 
elements, and of known elements alone, has been recognised. 
And portions of meteoric matter which have fallen on the 
earth’s surface have been subjected to chemical analysis, 
and proved to consist of the chemical substances with which 
we are familiar. Extending our observations beyond the 
solar system, we find throughout the stellar universe that 
wherever incandescent matter exists this matter displays 
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the same uniformity of nature. Fixed stars at distances so 
great that they might be annihilated for centuries before 
the rays of light which left them last would cease to convey 
to our sense of vision the impression of their existence, 
nebule more distant even than these stars, have been 
analysed by the spectroscope, and the tale told by analysis 
has always been the same. Furthermore, we see a unity of 
force pervading the universe. The heavenly bodies all obey 
the law of gravitation. Double stars at distances inconceiv- 
ably remote, revolve round each other and a common centre, 
under the influence of the same force that retains the moon 
in its orbit, or causes an apple to fall from a tree. And 
where we can investigate the action of such forces as that 
of heat, we find the effects to be everywhere the same. 
Convection currents occur on the gaseous envelope of the 
sun, as they occur in the atmosphere of the earth, or as we 
can produce them on a small scale in our laboratories. 
And thus on the surface of the sun we have all the atmo- 
spheric disturbances analogous to those which cause storms 
on the earth’s surface, and we can observe the progress of 
these storms as manifested by the huge up-rushes and down- 
rushes of gas which the spectroscope in the hands of such 
observers as Mr Lockyer and M. Jansen enables us to study. 
Furthermore, when we come to examine closely those 
members of the solar system which most nearly resemble 
our earth, we find many striking additional proofs of the 
uniformity of action of natural forces when the conditions 
of their action are uniform. Many interesting facts bearing 
on this subject have been disclosed by a study of the 
planet Mars, the planet most analogous to our earth. 
Telescopic observations of Mars prove that its surface con- 
sists of land and water, and that continents, oceans, seas, 
islands, lakes, rivers, valleys, and mountain-ridges cover it 
as they do the surface of our planet. We see before our 
eyes that winter’s cold and summer’s warmth, with their 
accompaniments of snow and thaw, succeed each other on 
Mars, and we can ascertain that all the atmospheric con- 
ditions which exist on the earth’s surface are present. 
There seems little reason, therefore, to doubt that all 
terrestrial phenomena which are due to the diversified 
character of the earth’s surface and the nature of its atmo- 
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sphere, has their analogues in Mars. This of course points 
to the extreme probability of the planet being inhabited by 
beings very similar to those found on the earth; but with- 
out entering on a subject so purely speculative as this, 
enough has been said to illustrate the proofs of the 
uniformity of action of nature’s forces which the study of 
this planet supplies. This uniformity being postulated, it 
is clear that important information as to the early history 
of our earth may be derived from the observation of other 
celestial bodies in a less advanced stage of development. 

Passing on from the investigations of cosmical physics to 
the consideration of the relations of the physical forces which 
we meet with in ordinary scientific investigation, we neces- 
sarily note the bearing on the doctrine of continuity of the 
theory of the correlation of force. The different agencies 
which we meet with in association with matter, such as heat, 
light, electricity, and magnetism, being all mutually con- 
vertible and capable of being quantitatively connected,’ must 
be governed by the same uniform laws. 

But the doctrine of continuity implies more than that all 
natural phenomena conform to fixed and all-embracing laws: 
it implies also that the normal law‘of change is not transi- 
tion per saltum, but transition by imperceptible degrees. 
Now recent research shews that the law of gradual change 
obtains in many instances where its existence was formerly 
unsuspected. Of course it has been long known that all the 
great changes which natural forces effect in regard to those 
results which are investigated by climatology, physical geo- 
graphy, and geology, are brought about by the continuous 
action of constant forces. The upheaval of the land at one 
part of the coast-line of a country and the encroachment of 
the sea at another, the excavation of the sea caves and the 
smoothing of the face of the cliff by the billows, the forma- 


1 Of course our readers are aware that the assertion that these forces are 
all capable of being quantitatively connected is not yet fully verified. The 
quantitative relation between heat and mechanical force has been fully 
wrought out ; but this is the only case in which the solution of the problem 
is complete. The recent researches of Mr Crookes on the dynamic properties 
of light, have rendered it certain that the relations of the different forms of 
radiant energy will soon be ascertained, and will doubtless furnish further 
proofs of the universality of the principles of continuity which underlie all 
inorganic phenomena. 
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tion of river deltas by the slow deposit of alluvial matter 
brought down by the streams, the growth of stalactites and 
stalagmites in caverns by the continuous dropping of water 
holding lime in solution—all these phenomena furnish in- 
stances of the imperceptible degrees by which great results 
are brought about in the economy of nature. In regard to 
many physical phenomena however, change per saltum 
seems to be the natural law. As an illustration in point 
drawn from physical science, we may consider the passage 
of most bodies from one physical state to another. The 
majority of solids which can be converted into liquids by the 
application of heat pass to the liquid state abruptly, and 
change from the liquid to the gaseous state is also abrupt. 
But—and this is the point which science has recently estab- 
lished—the researches of Dr Andrews on the continuity of the 
liquid and gaseous states of matter, as exemplified in the 
changes of states of carbonic anhydride, seem to open up a 
line of investigation leading to the conclusion that in all 
cases change of physical state would be continuous if only 
certain conditions favourable to continuity could be secured. 

Now in regard to all such investigations as those to which 
we have been referring (and to which we have referred 
mainly that we may illustrate from what diverse quarters 
testimony in favour of the doctrine of continuity may be 
derived), there is no alarm felt by theologians, because these 
facts have no obvious bearing on our traditional cosmologi- 
cal beliefs. We cannot proceed far, however, in considering 
the doctrine of continuity even in relation to the solar and 
stellar systems, without arriving on what, by some, is regarded 
as debatable ground. What, according to current scientific 
theories, is the conclusion to which we are led by a consider- 
ation of the various aggregations of matter which pervade 
our universe? None other than that so ably expounded to 
her “sweet girl graduates” by Lady Blanche :— 

‘*The world was once a fluid haze of light, 
Till towards the centre set the starry tides, 


And eddied into suns that wheeling cast 
The planets.” 


There can be no doubt that the recent astronomical observa- 
tions which confirm the fact that many of the nebule 
scattered through space are masses of glowing gas, and the 
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discovery that the planet Jupiter is now cooling down in 
precisely the same way that our earth is assumed to have 
cooled down from a state of incandescence, are powerful argu- 
ments in favour of the nebular hypothesis. This hypothesis, 
rightly or wrongly, has not hitherto been looked upon with 
much favour in theologic circles: and we do not proceed 
far in our survey of the positions laid down by the promul- 
gators of the doctrine of continuity until we reach ground 
that is more than debatable. But perhaps we can best 
indicate the points of divergence between the cosmogony 
elaborated irrespective of any considerations except the dis- 
coveries of science and the cosmogony which is entwined 
with our theological beliefs, by rapidly sketching the former. 

So far as we can see, all purely scientific cosmogonies 
must postulate the eternity of matter. At all events they 
must begin by taking the existence of matter as a fact; and 
if matter be not eternal, its existence is, to the inquirer, 
limited to scientific sources of information an utterly inex- 
plicable fact. As to the state of this pre-existing matter 
there are nominally two theories (though in reality they 
should not be stated as two distinct theories, but as a larger 
and a lesser theory, the larger including the lesser): first, 
that of Laplace, that matter existed as a “ fluid haze of 
light,” or, in other words, in the state of intensely-heated 
and intensely-ravified gas; second, that advocated by Sir 
William Thomson, that it was originally solid and of low 
temperature, and consisted of a number of bodies which, 
drawn together by the force of gravitation, impinged on one 
another, and in accordance with well-known laws of thermo- 
dynamics were resolved into the ‘‘ fire mist” by the heat of 
collision." Whatever may be the hypothesis adopted as to 

1 To those who have followed Sir William Thomson’s speculations in cos- 
mical physics we need hardly say that his theory furnishes one of the most 
striking conceptions of cyclic change imaginable. Sir William Thomson has 
shewn that by the natural working of the forces which now regulate our 
system the planets must ultimately fall into the sun, the sun cool down, and 
then sun and planets welded into one cold dark ball, wend their dreary way 
through space, possibly to meet with some other defunct system, and by a 
collision with it develop a new ‘‘fire mist,” and hence a new sun or suns, 
new planets, new satellites, new forms of animal and vegetable life, and a new 
cycle of events similar to those which the history of our earth, as read in 


geologic record, chronicles. And if our system when thus defunct can furnish 
the source of a new system, analogy would demand that our system originated 
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the state of the pre-existing matter which now composes our 
system we must either account for its existence by suppos- 
ing it eternal, or else fall back on the statement, ‘ In the 
beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” 

The existence of a mass of matter in the state of incan- 
descent gas, and subordinate to the laws of mechanical and 
molecular force which now obtain, being postulated, it is 
not difficult to shew that the action of these forces would 
naturally result in the production of some such collection of 
bodies as our solar system. And by degrees the action of 
these forces would render our earth suitable to be the abode 
of vegetable and animal life. And then life was. But here 
again we are brought face to face with an inscrutable mystery, 
if we can only call to our aid the light of science, the 
mystery of the origin of the first living germs. To account 
for this on the hypothesis that there are no forces except 
those which now influence inorganic matter, seems impossible. 
Given any living germ, Mr Darwin has devised a hypothesis 
to account for the evolution therefrom of all living forms, 
but how to account for the origin of the first living germ is 
the difficulty. Three theories to surmount this difficulty have 
been proposed. The first is what is known as the theory of 
Abiogenesis, of which Dr Bastian is the most distinguished 
advocate in Great Britain. Dr Bastian adduces numerous 
experiments to prove that under certain conditions inorganic 
matter will, under the influence of ordinary physical and 
chemical forces, assume living forms. Of course, if inorganic 
matter can aggregate into germs now, it could have done so 
in primeval times, and the difficulty as to the origin of life 
is solved. But unfortunately for this hypothesis, the great 
majority of our most eminent physicists are of opinion that 
Dr Bastian’s experiments are fallacious, and that the sources 
of the living organisms observed in these experiments are 
living germs undesignedly introduced into the matter experi- 


in such a state of things, or its death may inaugurate. The endless chain 
then of which the links are so gigantic would run thus—from cold solid matter 
to nebulous matter, from that to systems possessing all the properties of our 
solar system as it now exists, from that through millions and millions of zons 
to cold dark matter again, thence once more nebulous matter, and so on 
through the same routine of cyclic change. Sir William Thomson has cer- 
tainly given us a stupendous generalisation of the aphorism, ‘‘ There is nothing 
new under the sun.” 
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mented on. The second theory is that which Professor 
Huxley admits that there are no facts to justify, but professes 
to hold as an article of ‘philosophic faith,” viz., that 
although inorganic matter does not now possess the power 
of aggregating itself into living forms, it did possess this 
power in the long bygone ages when life first appeared. It 
is only necessary to say, in regard to this hypothesis, that it 
is unverified and unverifiable. The third theory is that 
propounded independently by Sir William Thomson and 
Professor Helmholtz, that portions of meteoric matter per- 
vaded by organic germs fell on the earth’s surface, and 
furnished the source from which all the living organisms 
which now exist have arisen. It is needless to say that this 
also is an unverified and an unverifiable hypothesis. If 
germs were found in the meteoric matter which now reaches 
our earth ; it would still be an open question whether they 
were originally associated with the matter, or were derived 
from our atmosphere which is now saturated with living 
germs. And if it were proved that they did belong to the 
meteoric matter, it would only shift the difficulty a stage 
back, not solve it. We need say no more to make it abun- 
dantly evident that unaided science can give no rational 
explanation of the origin of life. 

The existence of a few simple germs being postulated 
however, the theory of development accounts for the produc- 
tion of all the endless variety of living organisms—some of 
them of the highest complexity—which we now behold. 

It is needless to say that the cosmogony which we have 
thus sketched in outline differs essentially from that which 
has become associated with our theologic beliefs. And the 
difference does not vanish when we modify the purely 
scientific view by admitting supernatural agency and inter- 
ference in the origination of matter and the introduction of 
life. Admitting, as the great majority of our most eminent 
scientific men do, the necessity of a Creator, the modus oper- 
andi of that Creator in creation is the great ground of dispute. 
We believe that we do not misrepresent the opinions very 
generally accepted in theologic circles when we state them 
thus:—‘‘The nebular hypothesis is inconsistent with the 
Mosaic account of the creation, and we must assume that the 
solar system was brought into being by the divine fiat in a 
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form very much resembling its present condition. Animal 
and vegetable organisms were produced in a perfected state 
from time to time, and other species became extinct as the 
Creator willed. The different species which exist now are not 
so correlated with each other as to prevent them from being 
essentially distinct. External circumstances can produce a 
change in living organisms, but not such a change as would 
amount to an alteration of species. Darwinism therefore, 
not only in regard to its account of the origin of man, but 
also in regard to all its fundamental principles and applica- 
tions, is erroneous.” In other words, discontinuity arising 
from the constant interference of a supernatural agent, and 
not continuity arising from the action of natural forces so 
adjusted as to need no interference, is the creative plan. 

In opposition to both these conflicting doctrines—the 
purely scientific and the extreme theologic, as we may call 
them—the extreme doctrine of continuity and that of dis- 
continuity, the position we maintain is this. No scien- 
tific cosmogony can be constructed with the materials 
now at our disposal which does not rest on the following 
three assumptions :—First, Matter is not eternal. Second, 
Life is a separate creation of a time long anterior to the 
creation of matter. Third, In examining the living organisms 
which we meet with on the earth’s surface, we find such a 
difference between man and any other being as to induce us 
to place him in a class by himself. But we shall also seek 
to establish that there is nothing necessarily atheistical or 
contrary to Scripture in the acceptance of evolution theories ; 
there is nothing necessarily atheistical or contrary to Scrip- 
ture in the nebular hypothesis; there is nothing necessarily 
atheistical or contrary to Scripture in the theory of develop- 
ment as applied by Darwin to account for the variation of 
species; and, finally, the whole tendency of modern discovery 
is in favour of the acceptance of the doctrine of continuity in 
a slightly modified form. 

Now, is there any necessary antagonism between scriptural 
teaching and the evolution theories propounded by modern 
science? Of course there is the sharpest antagonism if 
we interpret the opening chapters of Genesis with strict 
literality. But theologians are now universally agreed that 
we are not warranted in giving a strictly literal interpreta- 
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tion to this portion of God’s word. If that be so, then we 
are not obliged to interpret Scripture as inculeating the 
view of special creations rather than that of creation by 
development. If day means an indefinite, and probably a 
very lengthened, period of time, then the creation of any 
species or order in that day may mean the evolution of that 
species or order by natural selection from antecedent and 
less perfectly developed forms. It is only those utterances 
of science which may be satisfactorily refuted by scientific 
reasoning that come into real collision with biblical truth. 
Such an utterance is that which Mr Darwin has so elabo- 
rately stated in his Descent of Man. There can be no 
doubt that the teaching of Scripture both in letter and spirit 
is that man is essentially different from the brutes. But we 
hold that this is the result to which science, rightly studied, 
also leads, and we do not argue from unscientific views as 
to the origin of the human race any antagonism between 
Scripture rightly interpreted and evolution theories rightly 
understood and applied. So far, then, as the direct teaching of 
Scripture is concerned, we believe we are free to accept the 
principles of the doctrine of continuity either as applied to 
cosmogony or the variation of living beings. But is not the 
teaching of Scripture indirectly opposed to the acceptance of 
these principles? To the belief that it is, we may trace most of 
the opposition to, and dislike of, evolution theories shewn by 
many eminent and earnest men. The difficulties which meet 
us at this stage of our investigation deserve careful attention. 

For example, we are clearly taught in Scripture that God 
exercises a constant personal supervision over his universe. 
‘“* Not a sparrow falls to the ground without our Father, and 
the very hairs of our head are numbered. The eyes of all 
things wait upon God, and he giveth them their portion of 
meat in due season.” Now, is the conception of the universe, 
as a great mass of matter evolving itself and developing 
under the influence of forces originally impressed on the 
primeval atoms compatible with a belief in this constant 
personal supervision of the Creator ? 

Again it is said, that the doctrine that things which are 
now fitted to fulfil the functions assigned to them have only 
attained this fitness by slow degrees, is inconsistent with 
rational views of the divine forethought and wisdom. We are 
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told in the Bible that God having completed the work of crea- 
tion, rested from his work, and pronounced the result good. 
This we accept and believe; and the question arises, Is this 
belief compatible with the supposition that all living beings 
have reached their present condition by a painful upward 
struggle—the favoured individuals of the less perfect deve- 
loping into the more perfect, before whom the less perfect 
disappears in the stern conflict for existence, which permits 
only ‘‘ the survival of the fittest.” Could all things have been 
pronounced good in a creation which was only destined to 
attain its present state by the groaning and travail with which 
the development of nature, as described by evolutionists, is 
accompanied? It is unquestionably a gloomy picture which 
the doctrine of continuity here presents, in so far as the 
animate creation is concerned. ‘‘ Nature red in tooth and 
claw—the race to the swift, and the spoil to the strong 
everywhere, weakness crushed out of existence, strength 
standing on the wrecks of shattered organisms pluming its 
crest, and passing on to new conflicts until it, too, meets the 
stronger,and goes down with its pride and beauty to the dust.” 

To the first objection, that the principles implied in the 
doctrine of continuity exclude God from his works, we reply 
that there can be no doubt that to some minds the theory does 
carry some such idea. If we regard the Deity as a being 
the same in kind as we are, and only surpassing us in 
degree, the objection is unanswerable. With all the immense 
ingenuity shewn in practical mechanics of recent years, no 
one has yet succeeded in constructing a machine which 
shall gradually accommodate its usefulness to a changing use. 
And we know very well that if we seek to apply an instru- 
ment or machine of human device to a purpose for which it 
was not originally intended, it will not become any better 
suited to that use by frequent application. We may possibly 
begin to use it more deftly; and that proves the very thing 
we wish to establish. God is a Being differing from us in 
kind as well as in degree. Animals are but machines, it is 
said, and in a restricted sense this statement is true; and 
we accept and use it that, with all reverence, we may illus- 
trate the difference between God’s machines and those of © 
man’s device. The former are capable of development by 
natural selection (or, in other words, they can adapt their 
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usefulness to a changing use), the latter are not. Employ 
any set of muscles of the body for a purpose for which they 
were not naturally intended, and you will find that they do 
become by degrees adapted to the new use. God is not, as 
extreme special-creationists would have us believe, limited 
in his working as we are by the properties of matter and 
force. He is not, as those who utterly repudiate any con- 
cession to evolutionists implicitly assert, ‘‘ altogether such a 
one as we are.” It is a very common thing to hear the 
charge of irreverence brought indiscriminately against all 
advocates of the evolution hypothesis. We are tempted 
to hurl back the charge against those who bring it. 
The mental constitution of that individual is certainly 
peculiar who considers it an exalted conception of the 
Creator to regard him as the great clock-maker and clock- 
mender of the universe; but a degraded conception to 
imagine him as a being capable of bringing about natural 
change in a way which utterly transcends our efforts, and 
which we are, even now, only beginning dimly to perceive 
and understand. There is no one, we believe, who has 
carefully considered the matter who does not see that any 
intelligible theory of evolution demands behind it a fore- 
casting intelligent will, and a constructive power, far beyond 
any that we can exercise, or hope to exercise. Creation by 
law, as has frequently been remarked by our ablest thinkers, 
is not creation without God. But theologians are not the 
only individuals to be blamed for giving currency to the 
contrary opinion. Scientific men also deserve the gravest 
censure, as we might easily shew by quotations from the 
works of eminent biologists. Professor Haeckel, for example, 
defines the evolution cosmogony as the “non-miraculous 
theory of creation.” This definition certainly involves a 
peculiar view of the nature of a miracle. Surely every one 
considers that one distinctive peculiarity of a miracle is 
that it is a work transcending human capacities to effect. 
If the special creation theory describes a series of works far 
transcending human powers; most assuredly the theory of 
creation by evolution, when rightly undersood, describes a 
series of processes still further without the range of our 
capabilities. 

The second objection, that the hypothesis that all things 
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have reached their present state of fitness for the functions 
which they fulfil by a continuous upward struggle, is incon- 
sistent with proper conceptions of the divine wisdom and 
forethought, at first sight appears more formidable. We no 
doubt associate less or more of ignorance and feebleness 
with the efforts of the workman who only attains his end by 
repeated trials and failures, and who has continually to cast 
aside as worthless a large amount of spoiled work. Can we 
without irreverence suppose, that this method of trial and 
error is the plan of working which the Creator has since the 
dawn of time been continually employing in the world which 
he then pronounced good? “Certainly not,” the super- 
ficial mind would answer at once. But is this conclusion 
not too hasty? Are we competent to pronounce off-hand 
what is the best plan of working for the Creator, and to 
decide on the precise properties which entitle any work of 
his hand to be pronounced good? Weall admit that every- 
thing, however apparently worthless or even noxious, must 
have some use in creation. We all believe too, that the 
physical and moral evils which distress and appal us by 
their existence, doubtless subserve wise and gracious ends. 
Are we then prepared to assert, that the law which accord- 
ing to the evolution hypothesis all nature teaches us, that 
perfection can only be approached by slow continuous effort, 
by a long, toilsome, upward struggle, is not one likely to be 
taught under God’s moral government? Surely we are not. 

And what does nature now teach us as to the probable 
working of her forces in the dawn of time? The child-life 
may be more or less accurately conjectured from a study of 
the life in manhood’s prime. Is nature’s plan (that is to 
say that of God working in nature) now to produce the 
perfect, and nothing but the perfect? Consider the growth 
and development of vegetable life. Unquestionably the 
perfectional hypothesis demands the invariable sequence, 
** first the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear.” 
But is this nature’s plan ? or is it true that— 

‘* Of fifty seeds 
She often brings but one to bear?” 

Few sights fill the heart more with the conception of present 
beauty and future promise than a fruit-tree in spring laden 
with blossom. But bursting bloom has not for its invariable 
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consequent ripe fruit. Here and there is a blossom less 
firmly fixed to its stalk than its fellows, and by-and-by the 
wind wrenches it from its stem. Here and there is one 
unable to withstand the biting frost. And then when the 
fruits are formed day by day the weak and shrivelled drop off, 
leaving the tree better able to supply the nutriment requisite 
for the support of those whose footstalks fix them firmly to 
the parent stem. In cannot be said, in our superficial use 
of the word, that all the torn and withered blossoms, and all 
the shrivelled fruits, were originally created perfect. 

And surely history and experience combine to teach us 
that all things which are in any limited sense of the term 
perfect, have attained their measure of excellence by passing 
through a long probation. The struggle for existence which 
results in the survival of the fittest, and thence in the 
gradual advancement and evolution of organic nature, has 
its analogues in what every day’s experience teaches us, and 
what we learn from the records of the past. We do not find 
high types of intellectual or moral life either in individuals or 
communities, or high proficiency in the arts of civilisation 
reached per saltum. The great Governor of the universe, who 
reserves to himself the right of deciding what is good and 
best here, permits, and therefore originally provided for, 
gradual progress. It is instructive for us also to note that 
the path of progress is not only toilsome; it is always 
metaphorically, often literally, watered with blood and 
tears. ‘‘ Who,” says a recent writer, ‘‘ can describe the cost 
of human development—the stain that reddens the track of 
civilisation, the masses of victims that lie crushed to bloody 
clay under the chariot wheels of progress, the holocaust which 
is offered at the shrine of every improvement, the anguish 
which writes its record on the faces of the myriads who, too 
weak for life’s struggle, fall out of the ranks of the advanc- 
ing army, stagger awhile painfully in the rear, and then 
drop in heart-broken despair.” The picture is not an 
exaggerated one if we consider the wars by which great 
epochs in human progress have been inaugurated; the 
triumphs of civilisation on its outmost borders, where whole 
tribes and nations are continually withering up in the 
presence of European culture, knowledge, and skill, and 
“the hard fact that there are ranks and classes whose 
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bread fails, and who are set face to face with starvation as 
every step is gained in the art of manufacture.” This is 
the method by which Divine Providence ordains that human 
progress shall be brought about: and because we are 
familiar with it, we do not consider that its adoption reflects 
on his power and wisdom. Why then should the hypothesis, 
that the same method which is seen in the advancement of 
man is seen also in the advancement of lower forms of 
being, be deemed atheistical, or at least inconsistent with 
true views of the nature and perfection of God? If it be 
true that this world is but a training school for immortality, 
that nature has lessons for us as immortal beings, that ‘the 
invisible things of him from the creation of the world are 
clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made” 
—and we surely all accept these propositions—then it would 
seem that there can be no theory of the universe more 
consonant with, or illustrative of, God’s moral government, 
as it is actually known to us, than the evolution hypothesis. 

In so far as we can see then, there is no reason for the 
theologian to feel any a priori hostility towards the doctrine 
of continuity. We see nothing to prevent the most devoutly 
minded man from entering on the consideration of evolution 
theories with as little prejudice or preconception as he 
would enter on a consideration of the dynamical theory of 
heat. The great majority of the questions raised are purely 
scientific, and must be examined by scientific methods and 
decided on scientific grounds. 

Of course in a paper like the present it is impossible to 
attempt what might be called a technical examination of the 
doctrine of continuity, that is, to consider in detail what 
results tending to confirm it have been established in 
different fields of scientific investigation, and how these 
results have been reached. An amount of space would be 
required for this purpose which would exceed the limits of 
a review article, and an amount of scientific verbiage 
inadmissible except in a purely scientific discussion. With 
a glance at two general arguments in favour of a fuller 
acceptance of the doctrine of continuity than the majority 
of theologians seem at present inclined to grant, and some 
observations in regard to the limits of the doctrine, we must 
conclude. 
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The first of these general arguments to which we ask 
attention is one already referred to, viz. that derived from 
the analogy of nature. Consider the facts and phenomena 
of everyday life, and the relations of common things which 
we see in the world around us—are these suggestive of the 
doctrine of continuity or of discontinuity? For example, in 
the most ordinary phenomena of nature is change per saltum, 
or gradual change, nature’s law? We can have no hesi- 
tation in answering this question. The gradual dawn of 
morning’s light “‘shining more and more untothe perfect day” 
—the gradual deepening of evening’s twilight into the gloom 
of night—the gradual bursting of the buds in spring—the 
gradual painting of summer’s landscape with the more 
sombre tints of autumn, have been enshrined in immortal 
verse in the literature of our own and every other language :— 


‘* Noiselessly as the daylight comes back when night is done, 
And the crimson streak on ocean’s cheek grows into the great sun ; 
Noiselessly as the spring-time her crown of verdure weaves, 
And all the trees on all the hills open their thousand leaves.” 


Continuity, and not discontinuity, is taught us by the pheno- 


mena of the seasons and the changes of day and night. And 
what does nature teach us in the vegetable world? Do we 
find to-day a gigantic oak flourishing where yesterday there 
was smooth unbroken sward? Oris nature’s mode of working, 
that there is first a tiny seedling peering through the soil, 
which a child could crush beneath its foot; then in the 
course of years a stout shrub, which a strong man might 
have difficulty in uprooting; then, when years and years 
have come and gone, the mighty giant tree, which bids 
defiance to the storm? Or to take an illustration from 
animal life, and to take of that life the highest form in 
its highest manifestations, do we find great statesmen, poets, 
painters, and men of science springing into being fully deve- 
loped and glittering, Athenae-like, in all their intellectual 
panoply? Or is it true that all the men who are now in any 
capacity leaders of thought, of taste, or of action, were once 
feeble infants, physically helpless, and with just sufficient 
mental capacity to have a dim consciousness of being? We 
state these simple questions which everybody can answer, 
because, although everybody can answer them, many people 
do not grasp their significance, and because they lead to a 
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suggestive line of thought and investigation. We only need 
to study the matter to see that everywhere around us—in 
the changes and phenomena of inorganic nature, in the 
growth of animal and vegetable life, in the growth and 
development of that intellectual and moral strength which 
is the highest attribute of the highest form of life—we have 
continuity everywhere, gradual change, the less perfect deve- 
loping into the more perfect; developing however, let us 
note—for it is a truth missed by all the opponents and most 
of the defenders of the doctrine of evolution—not without 
constant care and supervision, and in many instances not 
without a hard struggle against adverse environments. 

In referring to the argument in favour of the doctrine of 
continuity derived from the analogy of nature, we may very 
appropriately refer also to what we learn from a study of 
nature’s workings in regard to the limits of the doctrine. 
This is a question which has been too much overlooked, and 
from the neglect to examine which much error has arisen. 
Whilst the study of nature teaches us that continuity is the 
rule, there are, we believe, facts to warrant the inference 
that discontinuity appears as the exception. Here and there 
we see breaches of the general routine which, although 
trifling in themselves, taken collectively, furnish a basis for 
the elucidation of important truth. We may note a few of 
these exceptions at random. Take, for instance, the natural 
law to which we have already referred, that the atmospheric 
conditions are so arranged on our planet that the fall of 
night shall be a gradual process :— 

“** Now came still evening on, and twilight grey 

Had in her sober livery all things clad.” 
But we know that under certain conditions this may not be 
the case. Another poet has given a faithful and graphic 
description of the approach of tropic night :— 

‘¢ The sun’s rim dips, the stars rush out, 

At one stride comes the dark.” 

The rapid transitions of tlie seasons in high latitudes are 
also in a certain sense departures from the routine prescribed 
by the doctrine of continuity. Or consider another of our 
_ illustrations of one of the principles of continuity, the gradual 
process seen in the formation of river deltas. Do we not 
find here events occurring which produce results not exactly 
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conformable to the principle of gradual variation? A river, 
the waters of which are loaded with alluvial matter, pursues 
for year after year an uninterrupted course to the ocean. A 
tree uprooted by some mountain torrent is floating down. 
By some sudden turn of an eddy, its roots or branches catch 
on a rock near the mouth of the stream. It forms a nucleus 
for the driftwood to accumulate, then alluvial matter is 
caught as it filters through, and then the formation of the 
river delta begins, and proceeds with a regularity which 
furnishes a basis for the calculations of physical geographers 
in after ages. 

But we cannot multiply illustrations, and shall only refer 
to one more, viz. the fact which has always been admitted 
by Mr Darwin and the school of biologists of which he is 
the founder, to be an inexplicable fact—the sudden changes 
which appear in species giving rise to what are potentially 
new varieties. We may allude here to the example which 
has become classic in the expositions of modern biologists 
—the origination of the new breed of Ancon sheep, and 
the occasional appearance of six-fingered individuals in the 
human race. To account for these facts in strict accordance 
with the principles of continuity has always been one of the 
great difficulties of the advocates of the theory of natural 
selection. Professor Haeckel believes that he has satisfac- 
torily explained them, but it seems to us that his explanation 
is pre-eminently unsatisfactory. He accounts for these 
sudden changes in species by variations in the nutrition of 
the parent organism. There are no facts to support this 
theory. In the case of human parents who have produced 
six-fingered offspring there is no evidence of any abnormal 
conditions of nutrition, and it is difficult to see how abnormal 
nutrition, if it did occur, could take such a form as would 
render six fingers a desirable possession for the offspring of 
any individual subjected to these conditions. The study of 
the breaches of strict continuity which we meet with in 
nature has not yet received any careful scientific investiga- 
tion. We need not of course go into detail here, as we 
cannot hope to make our discussion more than suggestive. 
But we believe we are justified in asserting, that the result 
at which every careful student who enters on the investiga- 
tion which we indicate will arrive, is this, that while the 
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method of the divine government in both organic and inor- 
ganic nature is to work in accordance with fixed and ascer- 
tainable laws, still we have at times forthputtings of a power 
in and behind nature manifesting its independence by acting 
beside or above these laws. To this conclusion calm scien- 
tific inquiry certainly tends to lead. 

The second general argument in favour of the doctrine 
of continuity to which we ask attention is the argument 
from authority. It is a remarkable fact that, with hardly an 
exception, scientific men are agreed that there is a basis of 
solid reality in the development theory. The more fully, 
for example, the animal and vegetable worlds are examined, 
the more fully is the value of Mr Darwin’s investigations 
and speculations seen. Although there can be little doubt 
that most important limitations will be put to the majority 
of his generalisations, and that when the true theory of the 
origin of species is fully discovered he will be seen to have 
grasped the truth in many cases most imperfectly, still we 
believe there is no one at all familiar with the history of 
science and the present tendencies of scientific discovery who 
does not see that Mr Darwin’s name is one destined to stand 
in the first rank amongst the leaders of intellectual progress. 
The Newton of biological science has yet, we believe, to arise, 
but scientific men are pretty generally agreed that Mr Darwin 
must at least be regarded as the Kepler. It is of course 
hostile to the spirit of true science to give more than a sub- 
sidiary place to the influence of authority, but still the almost 
unanimous opinion of those who really have given honest 
work to the study of zoology and botany is entitled to much 
weight. That opinion is in favour of the acceptance, in a 
more or less modified form, of the doctrine of continuity. 

But we must here guard against being misunderstood. 
Although we express our conviction that the leading prin- 
ciples of Mr Darwin’s theory of development are correct in 
so far as points relating to zoology and botany are concerned, 
it is not for a moment to be supposed that we pin our faith 
to all his views and inferences, and still less that we express 
any sympathy with the opinions of the extreme evolutionist 
school. Mr Darwin has done a vast amount of scientific 
work which is very valuable, and has also promulgated a 
considerable number of speculations which are of no value 
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whatever. One is not bound to fall in with the latter on 
account of appreciating the former. An intelligent appre- 
ciation of Newton’s Principia does not bind a man to accept 
the views of the same author on witchcraft, or even on theo- 
logy, in which subject Sir Isaac frequently dabbled. We 
think it highly probable that it will be shewn, that Mr Dar- 
win is right in the supposition that new species can be 
originated by the influence of the agencies he enumerates. 
We think it very improbable that the number of original 
species will be shewn to be as limited as he supposes. And 
we have a firm conviction that science will demonstrate con- 
clusively that man is a species essentially different from any 
other either existent or extinct. The study of the limitations 
of Mr Darwin’s theory by those who really do understand 
natural science, can scarcely be said to have been begun in 
an unprejudiced scientific spirit. As the history of science 
shews, there is always in regard to any important scientific 
theory which introduces an entirely new class of concep- 
tions, first a period of undue scepticism, then a period of too 
complete acquiescence, then a period when it is formulated 
in a well-defined and accurate shape. Darwin’s theory has 
as yet only reached the second stage. It will take some 
time before it can reach the third. There is a natural pre- 
possession in the human mind in favour of theories which 
give extreme generalisation. As has been well said— 

“The desire to conquer the bewildering multiplicity of nature, and 

find some pervading identity which shall make a woven texture of the 
whole, is a genuine intellectual impulse which has always had a powerful 
influence on scientific thought. No sooner does Darwin supply a verified 
conception which construes the endless differences of organic kinds into 
a continuous process, than the very relief which he gives to the mind 
serves with others, if not with himself, as an equivalent to so much 
evidence.”! 
To assert, then, that Mr Darwin’s theory may not after all 
turn out to be as general as is now assumed, is opposed to 
scientific prejudice, for there is scientific as well as popular 
prejudice in the world. 

We cannot enter on a detailed discussion of the limita- 
tions of Darwin’s theory; but one point we cannot pass 
quite unnoticed, the strength of the evidence which seems 
to be available to prove that man is separated by a very 

1 Rev. James Martineau, ‘*‘ Modern Materialism,” in Contemporary Review. 
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distinct line of demarcation from any other animal form. 
We have already examined this evidence at length in a 
criticism of Darwin’s Descent of Man published in the issue 
of this Review for January 1872. Since writing that article 
we have as far as possible tried to examine carefully all 
new contributions to the discussion of the question made by 
those of real eminence in natural science, and we must say 
that it seems to us that the progress of biological knowledge 
is unfavourable to the hypothesis that the difference between 
man and the brutes is one of degree and not of kind. We 
believe that the theory of the development of man from lower 
animal forms will lose its hold on the scientific mind when 
the question begins to be studied fully from the psychologi- 
cal as well as the physiological side. Were there no greater 
difference between the mental capacities of the lower races 
of mankind and the anthropoid apes than there is between 
their physical organisations, the gulf which separates them 
would be easily passed. But in spite of all that has been 
said and written to the contrary, we feel assured that the 
mental difference between the most degraded savages and 
the brutes is infinite. Take the instance relied on most by 
those who support Darwin's view of the descent of man, the 
case of the Baris and other degraded African tribes who have 
not only no conception of any spiritual existence, but no 
moral conceptions whatsoever, and in whom the poor 
Austrian missionaries who had their station at Gondokoro 
on the Nile tried in vain to arouse such a simple feeling as 
gratitude for unmerited favours. Compare one of these 
savages, it is said, with any of the lower animals that can be 
tamed, and the contrast between their mental and moral 
attributes will not be to the advantage of the former. But 
although it may be true that nothing can be made of the 
adult Bari savage, still a marked difference will at once be 
seen if you subject a Bari child and one of the most intel- 
lectual of our domestic animals (say a pure-bred shepherd’s 
dog) to the same intellectual and moral influences. And if 
Bari children were brought to Europe and allowed to grow 
up in civilised society, there can be little doubt that their 
children would be in all moral and intellectual attributes 
hardly, if at all, distinguishable from those of the Europeans 
around them. This ignoring of the psychical side of the 
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question in all attempts to establish an identity of kind 
between man and the brutes is very strikingly seen in the 
introduction to the first chapter which Professor Haeckel 
devotes to the subject in his History of Creation. The idea 
which Professor Haeckel propounds is not new, but he 
adopts it as expressive of his views. According to him, in 
commencing the study of the human species we should 
“imagine ourselves to be the inhabitants of another planet who, taking 
an opportunity of a scientific journey through the universe, have arrived 
upon the earth, and have there met with a peculiar two-legged mammal 
called man diffused over the whole earth in great numbers. In order to 
examine him zoologically we should pack up a number of individuals of 
different ages and from different lands (as we should do with the other 
mammals selected upon the earth) into large vessels filled with spirits of 
wine, and on our return to our planet we should commence the study of 
the comparative anatomy of all these terrestrial animals quite objectively. 
As we should have no personal interest in man, in a creature so entirely 
different from ourselves, we should examine and criticise him as impar- 
tially and objectively as we should do the other terrestrial animals. In 
doing this we should in the first place refrain from any conjectures and 
speculations on the nature of his soul or the spiritual side of his nature, 
as it is usually called. We should occupy ourselves solely with his bodily 
structure, and by that natural conception of it which is offered by the 
history of his individual development.”? 


Now we respectfully submit, that before these supposed scien- 
tific observers have got their specimen of that ‘ peculiar 
two-legged mammal called man” into the spirits of wine, 
they have got all that essentially differentiates him from 
other mammals out of him, and that their investigations 
after that with the object of determining his identity, or non- 
identity, with these can lead to no reliable result. In spite of 
all that has been urged on the subject by eminent writers, 
we see no reason for modifying the opinion that the gulf 
which separates man from other animals is not only 
unbridged but unbridgable. 

But we must conclude. We have been dealing with subjects 
which give rise to keen controversy at present. Into any 
detailed criticism of this controversy we prefer not to enter, 
because we find much stated both by men of science and 
theologians of which we strongly disapprove. We find on 
the part of the former, in many cases, a deliberate and most 
offensive irreverence in their allusions to our cherished 

1 History of Creation, vol. fi. p. 265. 
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religious beliefs, and an intellectual contempt for their 
opponents, which is both unwise and unjustifiable. On the 
part of the latter, we find too often a bitterness unbecoming 
the gospel of Christ, and a readiness to attribute moral 
rather than intellectual obliquity to their antagonists, 
which is as unreasonable as it is uncharitable. It is not 
difficult to define theoretically, though it may be hard to 
occupy practically, the attitude which should be assumed at 
present by the earnest seeker after truth. There are two 
directions in which we may err by going to extremes. We 
may be led to join in an unreasuning outcry against science, 
because it happens at times to jar with some traditional 
theologic conceptions which have no basis in scripture rightly 
interpreted, or in reason rightly used, and which are only 
having their groundlessness exposed. Or we may be led 
into the opposite and still more dangerous error of accepting 
new scientific theories too hastily, from a dread of being 
thought ‘‘ narrow-minded” and “ behind the age.” Of 
course the motto which indicates the true path in which to 
walk is, “‘ Prove all things, hold fast that which is good.” 
We can have no doubt as to the ultimate issue of the con- 
flict between religion and science. The history of the past 
tells us that we need not dread that the religious beliefs of 
the community will be enfeebled or destroyed by the advance 
of science. It may tend to displace some of the traditional 
beliefs which are the excrescences on Scripture truth rightly 
formulated, but that will be no loss. A century or two ago 
it destroyed the belief in witchcraft, which up till that time 
was considered a crucial test in discriminating between a 
thoroughly orthodox theologian and one with dangerously 
rationalistic tendencies. In recent times it has taught us 
to be slow in interpreting literally portions of the Old Testa- 
ment which unquestionably were not left on record as an 
exposition of cosmological science. But has the religious 
life of the people become extinct? On the contrary, we 
believe that, in spite of all the shame and sorrow, “the 
want, the care, the sin,” of our great cities, there never was 
more of the true religious spirit pervading society. At least 
this is the case if we accept the prevalence of works of faith 
and labours of love as evidence of a Christian spirit. Prac- 
VOL. XXV.—NO. XCVIII. M 
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tical Christianity is not on the decline. Our contributions 
to the support of Christian missions, to the furtherance of 
religious education, to the support of hospitals for the sick 
and homeless, will compare favourably with those of any 
preceding generation. There may possibly be a broader 
theology current amongst many of the benevolent now than 
there was fifty years ago; but perhaps, after all, they stand 
no further from realising the blessing, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye did 
it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye did it unto 
me.” 

And we have no fear that in the future it will be other 
than it has been in the past. Very possibly, as years roll on, 
we may find that the attitude of the religious public towards 
some scientific theories which are now regarded by many 
with suspicion and distrust, will be much altered. But we 
do not anticipate that on that account we will have less of 
the true religious spirit amongst us, or have a less firm hold 
on the great central truths of evangelical Christianity. 
Religion will still be an all-powerful and all-pervading 
influence in the lives of earnest men. We may reach new 
and far-reaching generalisations as to the relations of force, 
and new discoveries of the wonderful properties of matter, 
but the reverent student of nature will still see behind the 
manifestations of law a living intelligent will. The unity 
and continuity of nature will not teach to him blank material- 
ism, or obscure from his view 

** One God, who ever lives and loves, 
One God, one law, one element, 


And one far off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.” 


J. R. LeEEpopy. 
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1. The Bibliotheca Sacra, July 1876. Andover: W. F. Draper. 
London: Triibner & Co. 


This Review maintains its very high position among American theo- 
logical periodicals for the scholarship and permanent value of its contents. 
More than half of the matter in this issue consists of instalments of long 
and learned dissertations, most of them continued, not from the last 
number, but from earlier volumes of the Bibliotheca. Of this kind is 
the first article, or what he calls “The Natural Basis of our Spiritual 
Language,” by Dr W. M. Thomson, author of The Land and the Book. He 
discusses the use, especially in Scripture, of parables and similitudes, and 
uses his well-known intimate acquaintance with Palestine, its climate, 
customs, &c., to illustrate in an interesting way the aptness of biblical 
imagery. The second place is held by a brief discussion of the meaning 
of the words in John iii. 5, “ Born of water and spirit,” the writer main- 
taining that “water” there “is a symbol of the Spirit’s agency, and has 
not the least reference to the rite of baptism,” and therefore that the 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration founded on that text is a delusion. 
The writer’s argument seems to be faulty in two respects, though with his 
conclusion we to a large extent agree. He combats only the coarsest form 
of the doctrine, 7.c. that the water itself is efficacious to the renewing, and 
he does not seem to see that men may as exegetes see an allusion to 
baptism in the text without holding that or any form of baptismal regen- 
eration. Then follows an interesting series of documents, viz., the last 
will of Jonathan Edwards, and the inventory of his estate. It would 
appear that the great divine, though far from a rich man, had carefully 
invested his savings in land. He also owned a considerable amount of 
what is called in the inventory “ quick stock,” oxen and cows for the 
most part, but including “a negro boy named Titus,” valued at £30. 
The small number of his books is noticeable—38 fulios, 34 quartos, 99 
octavos, 130 duodecimos, and 25 volumes of his own works, with some 500 
pamphlets, complete the list. 

The next article, by Rev. George F. Wright, of Andover, the second of a 
series on ‘‘ Recent Works bearing on the relation of Science to Religion,” 
is a very important one. It is on the subject of the origin of species, or, 
as Mr Wright prefers to term it, “'‘the Divine Method of Producing 
Living Species.” By this title he suggests two thoughts which men of 
science are too ready to neglect—1. That they only deal with the method 
visible in the sequence of secondary causes. 2. That God is the author of 
that method. He points out that the question of the last generation as 
to the unity of the human race has been changed into the question, 
whether the whole animal kingdom may not have descended from one 
progenitor; and proceeds to state, without committing himself to holding, 
the argument in favour of the evolutionary origin of species. It is 
impossible to epitomise his terse and lucid paragraphs on the essential 
meaning of species, the natural power of selection, and soon. The dis- 
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cussion is reverent, vigorous, and original. The next instalment of what 
promises to be a work of great value will include a statement of the old 
or ordinary view of the manner in which species are produced. We hope 
it may not be long withheld. 

Our space forbids us to dwell on the next article, on the importance of 
Professorships of Missionary Instruction in Theological Seminaries, by Rev. 
Dr Happer, of Canton. In this country, as indeed wherever the subject is 
fairly considered, the use of such instruction will be generally recognised. 
The two following papers are on subjects of Hebrew scholarship. Rev. S. 
Hopkins begins a series of racy expositions of the original text of Gen. i. 
and ii. His logic is as keen as his exegesis is precise, and his opinions 
are decided. The whole article is devoted to the discussion of the first 
verse of Scripture, which he ends by translating: “In their beginning 
God did create the (7.e. our) aerial heaven and the solid land.” He declines 
to identify “the heaven and the earth” with the material universe, main- 
taining it to be exegetically necessary to consider the narrative as “em- 
bracing only the narrow limits of our own land-world, with its sea and its 
atmosphere.” ‘This position he defends on such grounds as these: That 
“the heaven” must have one meaning only in these chapters, which 
cannot be “the sidereal host,”’ without introducing textual absurdities in 
some places; that the Hebrew word for heaven means literally and really 
the elevated region which we call our atmosphere, while that for earth 
is (Gen. i. 10) identified with “the dry.” The continuation of this paper 
will be looked for with interest. Rev. B. Pick, of Rochester, continues 
from the April number his “ Hora Samaritan,” or collection of various 
readings of the Samaritan Pentateuch compared with the Hebrew and 
other ancient versions. He has now accomplished his task down to the 
end of Exodus. Professor Kidder, of Drew Methodist Episcopal Theo- 
logical Seminary, gives an interesting historical sketch of the progress of 
ministerial education and training in that church since its organisation in 
1784, For twenty years before that date Wesley himself superintended 
the training of the itinerant ministers and local or lay preachers who were 
needed for his American followers. Wesley had from the first desired to 
see theological seminaries established both in England and America; but 
this was not attained even in England till 1834, since which date the 
three well-known institutions at Didsbury, Richmond, and Headingly 
have been founded, Till then Methodist preachers and ministers were 
trained as carefully as possible while already engaged in the work of 
preaching. In the United States there are now also three Methodist 
seminaries of importance—at Concord, N.H.; Evanston, near Chicago ; 
and Madison, New Jersey, where the theological training extends over 
four years, and is very like that at one of our home divinity halls. In two 
particulars the Methodist student’s position is peculiar. On the one hand, 
he must bring a certificate from a conference to the effect that in the 
opinion of its members he has received a divine call to the ministry ; and, 
on the other, he is encouraged to preach toa limited extent during his 
course. It may be right to state in closing, to shew the important effects 
which this thorough training must have on American christianity that 
there are in the United States three millions of lay members of the 
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Methodist Churches, nineteen-twentieths of them Episcopal, with 20,000 
itinerant ministers, and 24,000 local preachers, re 

At the close of the number there are several valuable critical notices by 
Mr Wright of Andover, already referred to, and others. 


2. The Presbyterian Quarterly and Princeton Review. July 1876. New 
York: J. M. Sherwood. Princeton: M‘Ginness. 


This excellent issue of the Princeton opens with a very readable sketch 
of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, culled from the minutes of their 
sessions, recently edited by Professor Mitchell and Mr Struthers, whose 
work is commended. Due acknowledgment is made of the remarkable 
influence of the five Scotch representatives. At one point in the article, 
where it is said, “the general view of the Assembly was high Calvinism, 
and such, beyond the shadow of a doubt, is the sense of our standards. 
Logically and historically, they stand for a limited atonement,” one of the 
editors, Dr Smith, inserts a footnote as follows: ‘ This statement is 
stronger than the facts. The Westminster Assembly carefully avoided 
the extremes of Calvinism.” Those readers will find the article valuable 
who cannot obtain the minutes themselves. Next comes a paper on 
“Theories of Labour Reform and Social Improvement,” which shews an 
intimate acquaintance with a subject of more pressing moment in 
America even than among ourselves. ‘Ihe writer discusses and shews the 
weaknesses of the following theories of Reform ; the agrarian (which pro- 
poses to remedy the evils of society by a re-institution of property); the 
communistic ; the theory of governmental aid ; that of defensive combina- 
tion, of co-operation or competitive association ; and lastly, that of secular 
morality. Most of these names explain themselves. The last-mentioned 
is that of the philanthropists who would have the working-classes elevate 
themselves by honesty, thrift, and virtuous causes generally, but who see 
no necessity for a higher heavenly gospel. The writer clearly points out 
that secular morality fails through its insufficient motive-power. The 
gospel of Christ in the Spirit’s hand must accompany and enforce the best 
theories of social improvement if they are to succeed. We have next an 
ingenious paper on the connection between Calvinism and American 
Independence. Calvinism and Presbyterianism, it would appear, horribile 
dictu, are the real origin of the Declaration of Independence which this 
year has occasioned so much “centennial eloquence.” Some interesting 
facts are stated in this article, such as the following : that French Roman 
Catholic agents in America, before the revolt of the English colonists, 
found in their religious principles the one element of disaffection strong 
enough to produce a rupture with England, and counselled their govern- 
ment to foster and cherish that disaffection. Again, that a large immigra- 
tion of French Protestants into Amcrica followed the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, and that their descendants were prominent in the war of 
Independence ; and again, that a Rev. Mr Craighead, a Scotchman, in the 
year 1743, at a meeting of Presbyterians in Pennsylvania, renewed the 
covenants, deposed King George, and swore with drawn swords to defend 
the gospel of Christ and the liberty of the nation against enemies without 
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and within. This act had considerable influence in preparing men for the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Professor Cooper, of Rutgers College, N. J., writes on Henry Stephens’ 
Greek Thesaurus, which of course he greatly admires. He recommends 
the production of a new edition, abridged from Didot’s Paris one, in nine 
volumes folio, which he thinks might be condensed into one folio, Dr 
II. B. Smith, one of the accomplished editors, contributes an able lecture 
on “ Christian Apologetics,” in which he sketches the great elements of 
the conflict between faith and scepticism, and some of the phases through 
which in past generations it has passed. 

Rey. E. Riggs, Missionary of the American Board of Missions in Asia 
Minor, gives a very dark picture of “the decay of the Turkish Empire,” 
a decay which seems to extend to almost every phase of life—social, 
political, religious. Writing early in the present season, he seems to have 
expected atrocities of the kind, if not the amount, which have now stirred 
the indignation of all Christian Europe. The overthrow of Islam, the 
false and sensual religion of Mohammed is, he considers, the necessary 
antecedent of the true reformation of Turkey. On the political duty of 
Britain he does not commit himself to an opinion. 

Want of space compels us to leave unnoticed three brief papers, “On 
the American Stamp Act,” one of the occasions of the Declaration of 
Independence, on ‘“ The Philosophical Method of the Study and Teaching 
of English,” and on ‘ How a Pastor would meet Infidelity.” 

Dr Atwater of Princeton, one of the editors, sketches the principal pro- 
ceedings of the last General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States, which met in Dr Talmage’s tabernacle, Brooklyn. Of course 
the renewal of friendly communications with the Southern Presbyterian 
Church, at which so many in Britain rejoiced, is the principal subject 
discussed. Dr Atwater writes cautiously, but on the whole hopefully, of 
the prospect of the re-establishment of fraternal relations between the 
churches. These can only be secured, he implies, if both sides are willing 
to “let bygones be bygones,” and neither ask nor offer humiliations for 
the past. Other matters of interest were the proposal to reduce the 
representation to the assembly (which is already very much lower than 

that of either of our Scotch assemblies); the administration of the 
' gustentation fund, at present too much connected with that for home 
missions; and the question of re-baptising converts from Romanism, 
which was referred to a special committee. 

The last extended article is by the same pen, and is a very friendly and 
laudatory review of what must be acharming book, “ The Life and Letters 
of J. H. Thornwell, D.D.,” the great southern professor, teacher, and 
politician, by his hardly less celebrated confrire, Dr Palmer of New 
Orleans. We admire this review as much for what it leaves unsaid as 
for its courteous manly treatment of a delicate task. 


3. The New Englander. July 1876. New Haven: W. L. Kingsley. 
London: Triibner & Go. 


As formerly, the proportion of articles that deal with theological topics 
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is so small, that we are forced to notice this Review more briefly than it 
deserves. We can only enumerate the secular papers. First, we have a 
fair, if not very striking, statement of the educational advantages of 
mathematical study; then a full catalogue, carefully arranged and 
annotated, of European writers on India. Next, a notice of a recently 
published record of “The Old Dominion,” or rather of the Charles City 
County of Virginia. Professor Porter of Washington discourses on a 
linguistic subject, under the extraordinary vague title, “‘ Logos and Cosmos : 
Nature as related to Language,” and Mr G. W. Green of Cambridge, 
Massachussets, defends the use of athletics at college. ‘The other articles 
deserve somewhat fuller notice, from their connection with the object of 
this Review. Professor Cooper of Rutgers College, whom we have already 
had to thank this month for a contribution to the Princeton Review, gives 
us a very favourable estimate of the ‘‘ Eleusinian Mysteries.” He maintains 
that in the best days of Greece, and on even to the beginning of the 
Christian era, these mysteries had, on the whole, a decidedly favourable 
influence on morality, though in their last stage the contrary became the 
case. The exoteric teaching of the priests of Eleusis included the 
doctrines of the immortality of the soul, a future state of reward or 
punishment, and the necessity of a virtuous life. The esoteric teaching, 
or greater mysteries, cannot indeed be so positively described, owing to the 
strict secrecy always preserved regarding them; but their great secret, in 
the writer's opinion, was the rejection of polytheism, and the acceptance 
of the divine unity. He further maintains that much of the Eleusinian 
system was indirectly derived from Mosaic revelation and Hebrew tradition 
preserved among the scattered Jews. 

Mr Lyell Adams, United States Consul at Malta, whose vigorous 
philosophical articles are well known to the readers of this quarterly, has 
a characteristic paper on “Condillac and the Principle of Identity.” 
Besides tracing in an intelligible way the growth of Condillac’s own 
opinions, and his connection with Cartesianism, he points out a marked 
resemblance between the great French sensationalist and Mr G. H. Lewes, 
in their use of identical propositions, as yielding a theory of the universe. 

There are some good thoughts on the value of the pulpit in an article 
of Professor Fisk of Chicago, on “The Unity of the Professions ;” and 
much encouraging information in the last paper, by Rev. Joseph Roy, 
D.D., of the same town, entitled, “Fifty Years of Home Missions in 
Illinois.” The American National Home Missionary Society this year 
celebrates its jubilee, and in no State probably can it report greater pro- 
gress than in Illinois, which had, when it began work, only a dozen or so 
of pastors, and now counts over four thousand Protestant congregations. 
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GERMAN PERIODICALS. 


Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche Theologie. 1876. II. 


The number opens with a paper by the late Dr Sack, which was the 
last literary work of the lamented author, It discusses Psalm civ. 4, 
defending the now unpopular translation, “Who maketh his angels 
winds, his ministers a flame of fire.” With this rendering the author 
connects a cosmological speculation as to an influence of angels on the 
forces of nature which may serve to explain special providences without 
the assumption either of miracle or of a pre-established harmony. 

Ludwig Geiger writes on the history of Hebrew studies in Germany, 
continuing the investigations which were recorded in his book on the 
study of Hebrew in Germany from the end of the fifteenth to the middle 
of the sixteenth century (Breslau, 1870). The essay treats (1st) of 
Matthaeus Adrianus, (2d) of Conrad Pellicanus, (3d) of Thomas Murner. 
Even those who are not specially interested in the subject which Geiger 
has so thoroughly made his own, may read with pleasure a long extract 
from the unpublished Latin autobiography of Pellican, in which he 
describes the way in which he learned Hebrew ; how he painfully spelt 
out his tattered manuscript of the prophets without teacher, grammar, or 
lexicon, by the aid of the transcription of two chapters of Isaiah in Latin 
characters in the Stella Messiae of Petrus Nigri ; how he formed a lexicon 
and concordance for himself; how he was puzzled as to the right place 
under which to enter the verbs ; how he rejoiced at heart to meet 
Reuchlin, and receive the solution of this difficulty ; how he purchased 
the Bible of Pesaro for a gulden and a-half, and completed his lexicon 
with a speedy industry which surprised even the indefatigable Reuchlin, 
who did not disdain to borrow the work in aid of his own collections, and 
so forth. The whole narrative is beautifully simple and graphic. It 
would be difficult to find a more pleasing picture of the better aspects of 
monastic life at the close of the fifteenth century than the return of the 
young Pellican from Pforzheim to Tiibingen, in company of his teacher, 
the general vicar, Paulus Scriptoris, who had just procured for him that 
huge tattered manuscript of the prophets occupying a whole calfskin. 
“Eum denique codicem propriis suis in humeris Paulus Scriptoris bajulavit, 
vir ille piissimus et sanctissimus etiam consequenter ad Tubingam usque, 
parcens mihi teneriusculo fratri et ut eum robustum in via expeditius 
sequi valerem.” Less pleasing is the picture of the daily occupations in 
the cloister, which relegated the young Franciscan’s favourite studies to 
stolen moments, the lectures in Scotus and Occam, six or seven hours 
daily in the choir, besides menial and other duties. It is worthy of notice 
that Geiger comes to the conclusion that the supposed treatise, de modo 
legendi et intelligendi hebrea, which Pellican is generally said to have 
put forth before the publication of Reuchlin’s Rudimenta, is a purely 
imaginary book. 

Wagenmann, always on the watch for secular reminiscences, finds a more 
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than usually happy subject in the Julius University at Helmstedt, which 
from 1576 to 1809 occupied no small place in the history of German theo- 
logy. From the first foundation of the university the theological professors 
were charged to avoid odious and pernicious controversies, and through- 
out its existence the Helmstedt theology was distinguished by a moderate 
and pacifically liberal tendency, which was rather helped than hindered 
even by the great controversies of which it more than once was the 
centre. The first of these was the Hofmanniau controversy (1598-1601), 
as to the relation of philosophy to theology ; the second was the great syn- 
cretistic struggle in which, as has been said, “ the strife-loving theology 
of the seventeenth century fought itself to death.” Calixtus and Mosheim 
are the two greatest names of the university, which steadily decayed 
after the foundation of the Georgia-Augusta at Gottingen, and the trans- 
ference of Mosheim to the latter school. 

The last paper, in a number of much more than average excellence, is an 
essay by Weizsiicker on the oldest Christian community in Rome. The so- 
called liberal German theology since Baur has generally taken it for certain 
that the church to which Paul wrote was composed of Jewish Christians. 
Weizsiicker admits that the Epistle to the Romans is directed against 
Judaism in the church ; but shews how strongly the epistle itself testifies 
to the fact that the Christians of Rome were mainly of Gentile origin. 
The origin of a church almost wholly Gentile is to be explained by the 
well-known passage in Suetonius, which is now generally taken to refer 
to discussions and tumults among the Jews on the subject of Christianity, 
which led perhaps only to a very partial banishment of Jews from Rome, 
but which, at any rate, must have severed the Jewish and Christian com- 
munities. The essayist proceeds to shew that what Tacitus relates of the 
Neronic persecution also implies that the Jews and Christians were 
already quite separated. In this connection he refutes the very perverse 
account of the matter which has been put forth by Hausrath, H. Schiller, 
and others, who go on the presupposition that the Roman Christians 
still lived as good Jews. All secondary evidence, in which Weizsiicker 
includes the last chapter of Acts, is equally opposed to the Baurian view. 
If now, in spite of this, the Epistle to the Romans has a polemical 
tendency, the explanation must be that at Rome, as in Galatia, false 
teachers had entered, and were to be refuted. The character of these 
persons appears in iii. 8, where we find that they accused the apostle of 
saying, “ Let us do evil that good may come.” That is, they declared 
that the Pauline doctrine of grace led to immorality. The same thing 
turns up at vi. 1, and elsewhere throughout the epistle. The objections 
which the apostle from time to time raises and combats are not such as 
suggest themselves to him in the course of his dialectic. They are objec 
tions which had been actually made. Paul’s opponents in Rome had 
said (1st.) that the doctrine of grace destroyed the restraints of the law ; 
(2d.) that it was injurious to the divine institution of the law, to which 
it ascribed only a hurtful operation. The whole dogmatical part of the 
epistle is therefore apologetical in plan, directed against teachers who, in 
their efforts to Judaize the Roman Church, had found it necessary to 
slander the other great Gentile churches and their apostle. From these 
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teachers the “ weak brethren,” who are also Jews or proselytes, but whom 
Paul treats with so much consideration, are carefully to be distinguished. 
Dr Weizsiicker next glances at what is said of the Roman Church in the 
Epistle to the Philippians, and passes on to Peter’s residence in Rome, 
which he regards as probably historical; but absolutely rejects the 
Tiibingen idea that Peter came to Rome asa pillar of antipaulinism. 
A curious view of John xxi. 18 is put-forth. It is suggested that the 
words have a double sense, and imply that Peter in his later days would 
fall under the guidance of a new current of influence—that is, that he 
would be drawn, as it were involuntarily, into the great Gentile mission. 
Finally, Dr Weizsiicker emphasises the importance of the fact that a 
church existed at Rome into which Paul and his opponents alike were 
only seeking entrance when the Epistle to the Romans was written. 
Such a phenomenon at once breaks through the narrow framework of the 
Tiibingen theory. 

Among the reviews of books, a notice by Ritschl of Mangold’s edition 
of Bleek’s Introduction to the New Testament will repay perusal. 


Studien und Kritiken. IV. 


An able paper by Licentiate R. Smend discusses the stage of develop- 
ment of the Israelite religion which is presupposed by the prophets of 
the eighth century. The essay attaches itself to Duhm’s Theology of the 
Prophets, of which it is in good measure a criticism and corrective. Its 
argument cannot therefore be advantageously sketched except in com- 
bination with a statement of Duhm’s opinions and results. Dr Forster 
discusses the character and work of Bonifacius, with special reference to 
the recent works of Ebrard and Werner. His conclusion, in which he is 
mainly guided by the former of these writers, is that Boniface was no 
apostolic character, no great mind, no missionary, and no benefactor of 
Germany. Missionary work was well advanced before his appearance, 
and was carried on by Culdee teachers on much sounder principles. Boni- 
face was more a legate than a missionary. He worked into the hands of 
Rome, and destroyed the possibility and prospect of the formation of a 
German national church. The essay does not seem to be written in a 
very impartial spirit. 

Dr Jacobi, in a note on the Epistles of Clement, suggests that the 
evidently liturgical prayer embodied in the first epistle as uow com- 
pletely published was not an original part of the text, and that its pro- 
bable place of origin is Corinth, not Rome. Seidemaun continues his 
documentary and bibliographical contributions to the history of the 
Reformation. Schiirer reviews the two recent introductions to the New 
Testament by Hilgenfeld and Mangold-Bleek. Mangold’s work is on the 
whole very favourably estimated, and the hope is expressed that the 
editor of Bleek may soon go on to produce an independent manual of 
introduction, since no editorial additions can make Bleek’s book a fit 
guide to the present state of controversy. Hilgenfeld’s book is sharply 
criticised. The most valuable part is the accumulation of patristic 
material ; but the work has none of the qualities requisite in a manual, 
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and does not even give a methodical development and adequate demon- 
stration of the author’s own views. 


Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaftliche Theologie. III. 


An essay by A. Thoma on the Lord’s Supper in the New Testament 
has for its main object to eliminate from the original significance of the 
sacrament all reference to a sacrificial death of Christ. A sufficient 
specimen of the arbitrary way in which this is effected is the treatment 
of the words, “ This cup is the new covenant in my blood.” The original 
words of Jesus are taken to have been [hos has] seh berithi [sic /], and 
rendered, “This cup is my religion,” or more fully, “the religion which 
is my very heart blood.” The disciples are to appropriate the religious 
energy of their Master’s life. Then, as usual, we have Tollin on Servetus 
again. Rénsch continues his valuable philological studies in the Itala. 
Hilgenfeld prints, emends, and discusses the newly-found passage of the 
Latin of the Fourth Book of Ezra, Girres contributes a note on the 
way in which Sixtus the Fifth expressed himself on the subject of Papal 
infallibility. 


Jahrbiicher fiir Protestantische Theologie. 1876, I1., 11. 


Pfarrer A. Baur sketches and contrasts the leading ideas of Schweizer’s 
Glaubenslehre and Biedermann’s Dogmatik. Holitzmaun gives a survey 
of the present position of critical questions as regards the epistles of the 
New Testament. The attitude of the writer is decidedly negative as 
to most of the writings which have been subject of critical dispute, 
more so indeed than one was inclined to expect. The survey is very 
comprehensive and clear, and will be found useful as a guide through 
the complicated mass of recent critical discussion. There are some good 
remarks on the date and address of the Epistle to the Hebrews. That 
the former is not necessarily prior to the destruction of the temple may 
now perhaps be held as proved. The description of the ritual is so 
abstract as to deal with the tabernacle instead of the temple, and the use 
of the present tense goes for nothing in view of the similar usage in later 
Rabbinical and Christian writings. As to the address there is at present 
a strong current of opinion in favour of Rome, which Holtzmann 
naturally refers to with considerable satisfaction in view of what he 
wrote on the subject some ten years ago. One has a difficulty, however, 
in reconciling this view with the fact that the church addressed seems 
to have suffered no sorer persecution than bonds and loss of goods 
(x. 32 ff. ; comp. xii. 4). Considerable space is devoted by the essayist to 
a criticism of Volkmar’s analysis of the Epistle to the Romans. 
Hofmann of Erlangen is noticed in an insulting tone which no difference 
of opinion can justify. 

Holsten continues his elaborate attack on the genuineness of Philippians, 
and Schrader defends against Wellhausen [see the notice of the latter’s 
essay in the Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche Theologie in our April number] the 
correctness of the combination which has_led Assyriologists to recognise 
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Azariah of Judah in the Azrijahu, who figures on the monuments as the 
leader of a revolt of Hamath against Assyria. 

In the third number of the journal before us Triimpelmann continues 
his discussion of Darwinism. Tollin expounds Servetus’s doctrine of 
God-Sonship. Siegfried offers a supplement to his Analecta Rabbinica 
ad Novum Testamentum et Patres ecclesiasticos spectantia (Leipzig 1875). 
The most interesting is a parallel to James i. 6 from ZErubin 65: “He 
who is not clear in his mind should not pray.” 

Hagge writes on the Epistles to the Corinthians. Hausrath, it will be 
remembered, regards the last four chapters of Second Corinthians as a 
separate epistle, dating between the first and second epistles. Hagge 
regards this view as untenable after the criticisms of Klépper, but seeks 
to form a new theory of similar character. He forms a separate epistle 
by combining 2 Cor. i—vii., ix., xiii. vers. 11-13. He then supple- 
ments what remains of the second epistle by passages from the text of 
the first, and views 2 Cor. viii. as a separate fragment. He supposes 
that after personal interests in the matter had died away the various 
epistles were fused for didactic use. In 2 Cor, xi. 4 Hagge conjectures 
that auxs0és should be written as two words, dv sizso6s. 

Nitzsch has an essay on the causes which produced the transformation 
and progress of scholasticism in the thirteenth century. The centre of 
the new movement lay in the introduction of Aristotelianism, which had 
previously had little influence, and that mainly in radical circles, but 
which the church, too powerful to fear any danger from such views, now 
admitted and directed to her own service. Dr Nitzsch briefly sketches 
the Arabic and Jewish iufluences under which the Aristotelian philo- 
sophy first reached Western Europe. He then shews that the renewed 
interest in theology which appears in the thirteenth century was not due 
to the universities in general, but to the schools of the Dominicans and 
Franciscans, and to the University of Paris. In this connection some 
facts that seem inconsistent with the view that Paris was the main point 
from which Aristotelian studies spread are noticed and explained. It 
was the influence of Aristotle which led the scholasticism of this period 
to look at such fundamental questions as whether theology is a science, 
whether it is a practical or a speculative science, what are its sources, and 
what the relation of reason to revelation. At the same time the logical 
form and method of theological discussion were modified, and systematic 
bodies of theology went side by side with commentaries on the sentences. 
How far did these changes meet the complaints of those who in the 
twelfth century had criticised the theology of their day? Alanus ab 
Insulis had said that the schoolmen dealt too much with authorities, and 
too little with rational arguments. This complaint was to some extent 
effective. Authorities were less appealed to in works of an apologetical 
tendency ; but of course dogmatic would have ceased to be scholastic 
had it ceased to appeal to authority for the proof of doctrines higher than 
reason. So too John of Salisbury was not heard when he asked for 
greater simplicity, and had little effect when he asked men to treat theo- 
logy with more elegance, and study classical antiquity. But it was 
admitted that he was right in laying stress on the practical side of theo- 
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logy, and in asking for ethics, natural science, and metaphysic, as well as 
logic. On the whole the theology of the thirteenth century is not a 
divergence from the current teaching of the twelfth, but simply a swell- 
ing of the same tide. 

Otto Pfleiderer has a very readable paper on Hamann, which was 
originally a lecture, as is the case with a very large proportion of the 
articles in these Jahrbiicher. W.R.S. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The Humiliation of Christ, in its Physical, Ethical, and Official Aspects. 
The Sixth Series of the Cunningham Lectures. By Avex. B. Bruce, 
D.D., Professor of Divinity, Free Church College, Glasgow. Pp. 495. 
Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark. 1876. 


These lectures are well worthy of the name they bear, and of their 
precursors in the series ; and the book in which they are published, with 
ample notes and references, will be valuable to theologians, supplying a 
want in the literature of the subject, and containing many fruitful germs 
of thought. Although the doctrines of the Incarnation and Person of 
Christ have been so much discussed in Germany in recent times, and so 
many ingenious and novel constructions of them have been attempted; it 
is somewhat remarkable that very little, if anything, has been done in 
that line by our divines; and even the most recent and able of our 
standard works on systematic theology contain little more than a re-state- 
ment of the dogmatic formule of the seventeenth century. Dr Bruce 
has grappled with the subject in a much) more thorough way, and has 
given us a book that will really advance the theological understanding of 
the great truth that forms its subject. He has also treated the subject 
in a manner that is at once fresh and fruitful, by making the idea of 
humiliation the leading one, under which the other points connected with 
the person and work of Christ are subsumed. The reverse arrangement 
of the topics has usually been adopted by theologians. They have almost 
universally made the person and work of Christ the general head, under 
which they have ranged his deity and incarnation, and the execution of 
his threefold office ; while the doctrines of humiliation and exaltation 
come in only as subordinate details of his history, in which position 
they are comparatively superfluous and meaningless. But Dr Bruce has 
rightly observed, that the great idea of humiliation is one that, in its 
own nature, and according to the teaching of Paul, comprehends the 
whole redemptive work of our Lord, and therefore deserves a far more 
commanding position and real recognition than it has usually obtained ; 
and he justly holds that great advantages are to be gained by making it 
the chief head of doctrine, under which the incarnation, obedience, and 
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sacrifice of Christ naturally range themselves as subordinate parts. By 
this arrangement the great moral element contained in the idea of 
humiliation is more fully brought out ; and the intricate and difficult 
questions in regard to the hypostatic union receive light and warmth 
from the bearing upon them of that general principle, that the incarna- 
tion and work of Christ are to be regarded as the carrying out of his 
self-sacrificing love. 

The first of the lectures before us is occupied with a general statement 
of the plan of the course, and an exposition of the two leading passages 
of Scripture in which the humiliation of Christ is brought out (Phil. ii. 
5-9, and Heb. ii. 9-18). His exegesis of the former passage will probably 
be pretty generally accepted, as it agrees on the whole with that of the 
best modern expositors ; on the passage in Hebrews he differs from the 
great majority of commentators, and follows Hofmann in regarding the 
“glory and honour,” with which Christ is said to have been crowned, as 
referring, not to his exaltation, but to his office and work on earth. 
This suggestion had already commended itself to us as very happy, and 
throwing light on a passage otherwise very perplexing ; and we are glad 
to see that Dr Bruce adopts it, and brings Hofmann’s merits as an 
expositor under the notice of English readers. From the examination 
of these two passages he deduces certain Christological axioms bearing 
on the working out of the doctrine ; and then he proceeds to discuss it 
under the three aspects indicated in the title of the lectures—physical, 
ethical, and official. 

The first of these terms is not a very happily-chosen expression for the 
bearing of the idea of humiliation on the constitution of Christ’s person ; 
and this is discussed in a historical manner in the next three lectures, 
which give an exposition and estimate of the three great discussions to 
which the doctrine has been subjected in the Christian Church, in the 
fourth and fifth centuries, in the sixteenth and seventeenth, and again 
in the last fifty years. The second lecture exhibits, in a very clear and 
judicious way, the genesis and nature of the Apollinarian, Nestorian, and 
Eutychian views, doing justice to the elements of truth which each of 
these endeavoured, though in a one-sided way, to maintain ; and shewing 
how the formula of Chalcedon negatived the extreme positions on each 
side, while at the same time the chief teachers of the church failed posi- 
tively to do justice to the great reality of the incarnation and humanity 
of Christ, by allowing some of the essentials of true manhood to be 
swallowed up by the deity. This defect, it is pointed out, pervades also 
the doctrine of the two great theologians of the Middle Ages, John of 
Damascus and Thomas Aquinas; though the latter has started some 
ideas that were ultimately helpful in correcting it. 

In the third lecture, the Christologies of the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches at the Reformation and subsequent age are unfolded ; and the 
fantastic and baseless character of the former in all its modifications is 
exhibited, while the latter is justly commended as doing more full justice 
to the real humanity of Christ than any previous form of the doctrine. 
In his fourth lecture, Dr Bruce has done what, as far as we know, had 
not hitherto been attempted by any English theologian ; for he has given 
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a very able analysis and criticism of the various forms of the theory of 
kenosis, which has been advanced in modern times by so many distin- 
guished Continental theologians. He reduces them to several distinct 
classes, according to their chief and distinguishing features ; and while 
he exhibits a thorough sympathy with the spirit and aim of this line of 
effort to solve the problem of the person of Christ, he points out very 
acutely some of the difficulties and objections to which it is exposed. It 
is characteristic of Dr Bruce’s turn of mind that those on which he 
chiefly dwells are such as have an ethical character and bearing, and of 
his caution and sobriety of judgment, that his conclusion simply is, that 
the difficulty and mystery of the subject are so great that we must pause 
before adopting the theory in any of its forms. We question whether 
Ebrard’s Christology is really of the kenotic type, and are rather inclined 
to consider it as a modification of the Reformed doctrine ; and we are 
disposed to think that his view of the two natures, as not concretes, but 
abstracta, is both correct in itself, and that which was held by some a 
least of the Fathers and Reformed divines. It seems clear that both the 
theory of kenosis, and Dorner’s theory of a gradual incarnation, have 
been necessitated by the one-sided nature of the Lutheran Christology, 
and that the doctrine of the Reformed Church on the person of Christ 
affords many of the advantages that these modern theories seek in so 
many different ways. Perhaps it may be the case after all that the 
Reformed Christology, if only it could be thoroughly kept free from the 
Nestorian tendency that besets it, would supply what the enotic theorists 
desiderate and seek for. 

The fifth lecture of the course treats of the humiliation of Christ in its 
ethical aspect, and discusses two important and difficult questions that 
arise in this connection, the possibility of temptation and of moral 
development for the incarnate Son of God. On the former of these, 
Dr Bruce vindicates most emphatically and convinciugly the reality of 
temptation for our Lord ; while on the question, whether we ought to 
ascribe to him in his humiliation an absolute impossibility of sinning, or 
merely a possibility of not sinning, he speaks with great caution and 
judgment, and holds that in different aspects both statements are true, 
and may be combined. Perhaps a somewhat fuller discussion of this 
interesting, though difficult, subject might have been expected: and it 
might have been shewn that, on the one hand, on account of the unity 
of the person, to say that Christ could sin is the same thing as to say 
God could sin, yet the impossibility, even to the Divine Being, is not of 
a natural or metaphysical, but of a moral kind, such as does not exclude, 
but implies, the exercise of will and freedom ; while, ov the other hand, 
by his humiliation, the eternal Son put himself in a position in which 
that free and holy will was tried to the very utmost, and could only 
maintain itself through intensest suffering. The act of sin was ever 
physically in his power ; it was easier by far to his flesh and blood than 
that of obedience ; and it was only prevented, at each successive moment 
of his life of temptation, by the constraining power of that love which is 
the essence of the Godhead. In considering Christ as the subject of 
moral development, Dr Bruce is completely successful in shewing that 
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his sinlessness is not inconsistent with that ; but we are not quite satisfied 
with his waiving the question of the bearing of his deity on this point. 
For here, again, to say that Jesus increased in holiness, is to say that God 
did so ; and yet we seem clearly compelled by the gospel narratives, and 
by the reality of the human life and growth of Christ, to affirm the 
former of these propositions. Is the solution of this perplexing problem 
to be found in the thought that the Son of.God learned in his incarnate 
state, and that by degrees, that form of virtue, of which pure deity is 
incapable, namely, obedience? This may be truly regarded as a new 
thing to the eternal Word ; and in this it may be said, that as made 
flesh, he really grew: he became obedient ; and thus the notion of humi- 
liation may be applied even in this relation. We are somewhat doubtful 
of the correctness of the view taken by Dr Bruce in this lecture (pp. 307-9), 
that there is a twofold priesthood of Christ spoken of in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, one after the order of Melchizedek, in his exaltation in 
heaven, and the other foreshadowed by the Aaronic priesthood, upon 
the earth. There seems to be no reason for limiting the characteristics of 
the Melchizedek priesthood to heaven, unless the mistake of confounding 
our Lord’s kingly office with his state of exaltation be allowed to influence 
the mind. If it be distinctly understood that Christ executed the office of 
a king, even in his humiliation, then there seems no difficulty in tracing 
all that is said of his Melchizedek priesthood even in his life on the earth. 

The last lecture of this series is a very admirable discussion of the 
official or soteriological aspect of Christ's humiliation, in which a very 
suggestive classification and profound criticism is given of the various 
theories that have been adopted to account for the sufferings and death 
of Christ, and the results ascribed to them in Scripture. One result of 
this is to shew that we can recognise an element of truth in all the 
various theories that have found any great amount of acceptance ; that 
the error and danger of each of the false theories has been the exclusive 
assertion of one element, as if it were the whole ; and that the evangelical 
doctrine of vicarious satisfaction does not require us to deny what is 
positive in the other views, but can embrace all these elements of truth, 
each in its own place, as parts of a greater whole. 

Dr Bruce’s style is uniformly clear and vigorous, and this book of his, 
as a whole, has the rare advantage of being at once stimulating and 
satisfying to the mind in a high degree. 


Studies in the Philosophy of Religion and History. By A. M. FarrsBairy. 
London: Strahan & Co. 1876. 


These essays form a very valuable contribution to the study of com- 
parative theology and psychology. We are glad to have them in a 
collected form. Though they partake of the fragmentary form necessary 
to a collection of articles reprinted from Reviews, and the limits of space 
has somewhat hampered the movements of Mr Fairbairn, yet in these 
studies we have ample proof of wide reading and research, of much deep 
meditation on the ultimate problems of human history, and of profound 
philosophical thinking. We trust that Mr Fairbairn will soon resume 
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this work, evidently so congenial to him, and, taking up the thread of his 
argument where at present it breaks off so abruptly, give to us a philo- 
sophy of history, in which the divine and the human, the supernatural 
and the natural will both be abundantly recognised and appreciated. 
Meanwhile we welcome this valuable volume as a kind of first-fruits from 
the pen of Mr Fairbairn. 

We shall make the best use of the space at our disposal if we give our 
readers a rapid summary of the method and contents of the volume. 
The method of inquiry which Mr Fairbairn uses is the historical method. 
In the three greater essays he applies the historical method to investigate 
the “genesis and development of the idea of God,” “the belief in 
immortality,” and “the place of the Indo-European and Semitic races in 
history.” The qualifications needed for such an inquiry are evidently of 
a very rare order. It is not sufficient that one be learned up to the 
highest level of what has been accomplished by philological science, and 
be acquainted with the most recent results of archeology ; it is necessary 
that the worker in this field should be one who can weigh evidence, 
balance probabilities, who is acquainted with the workings of human 
nature, and is gifted with the power of expounding lucidly and in due 
order the results of his studies. For learning frequently overwhelms 
judgment, and some exceedingly learned gentlemen are destitute of the 
assimilative power, and give out their results precisely as they received 
them, in a form nearly useless to the world at large. Weare glad to 
find, therefore, that to wide and extensive learning Mr Fairbairn adds a 
cautious and balanced judgment, and powers of lucid exposition of a very 
high order. One can never mistake his meaning. In the most abstruse 
and recondite subject he is always clear and lucid. It gives one all the 
greater confidence in his guidance to find that he knows and appreciates 
the limits under which the historical method must be worked to give 
trustworthy results. He does not apply it as a solvent to disintegrate 
the conceptions with which the experience of humanity has filled up the 
words used by the early fathers of the race ; nor does he think that he 
has solved for us the deeper questions of our time, when he has found 
out what our Aryan forefathers felt and thought regarding themselves, 
and God and the world. We may have our fresh intuitions of truth as 
well as they ; and we, at all events, ought to be wiser than they. 

The “study” on the idea of God may be looked at as a defence of a 
irue historic method against a false. A false and shallow historical 
method has given us innumerable “natural histories of religion,” the 
peculiarity of which was, that they left no religion of which a natural 
history might be given. None of them explain what most needs explana- 
tion, why man is religious. Mr Fairbairn shews that all these histories 
assume—“ (1) That man was originally destitute of religious belief ; 
(2) that delusions due to ignorance, fear, or dreams were the causes of 
his earliest faith ; and (3) that the primitive religion was one of terror, a 
series of rude attempts to propitiate unfriendly beings.” None of these 
can explain the impulse which makes man a religious being. If the 
question cannot be settled on such easy terms, is there a method and way 
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by which a solution can be obtained? Mr Fairbairn thinks there is; and 
the first study is an attempt ata solution. After a short statement of 
the fundamental difference between the Indo-European and the Semitic 
ideas of God, he limits himself, in the first part, to an inquiry into the 
primitive conception of God in the Aryan family before their dispersion. 
Our space forbids us to detail the steps of his argument; but the con- 
clusion he arrives at we give in his own words :— 


“We may now attempt to formulate the primitive Indo-European idea 
of God. We can at once exclude the fancy that it was a fetich or an 
idol-god, such as the savages of the South Sea Islands may now worship. 
The God of our fathers was no ghost of a deceased ancestor seen in 
feverish dreams. They stood in the primeval home in the highlands of 
North-Western Asia, looked as Abraham once did at the resplendent sun 
flooding the world with life and light ; at the deep, broad, blue heaven 
a bosom that enfolded earth, bringing the rain that fertilised their fields 
and fed their rivers, and the heat that ripened their corn ; at the glory 
its sunlight threw upon the waking, its moonlight upon the sleeping 
earth ; at the stars that ‘globed’ themselves, and went and came and 
shone so sweetly on man and beast ; and they called that far yet near, 
changing but unchangeable, still but ever moving, bright but unconsumed 
and unconsuming Heaven, Deva—God. To Indo-European man Heaven 
and God were one, not a thing but a person, whose 7'’houw stood over 
against his Z. His life was one, the life above him was one too. Then, 
that life was generative, productive, the source of every other life, and 
so, to express his full conception, he called the living Heaven Diespiter, 
Dyauspitar—Heaven, Father.” 


Then follows the development of the idea in the second part, of which 
we cannot resist quoting the noble concluding sentences :— 


“Tn the fulness of time the idea the world needed was revealed. The 
Christian idea, which held in it the noblest elements of the Indo-European 
and Semitic conceptions, the pure monotheism of the one blended with 
the fatherhood of the other, unity, yet plurality, distinction from the 
world, yet immanence in it, absolute divinity, yet not excluding union 
with humanity, was given as the most direct revelation of God man could 
receive. This idea, the only one which can at once commend itself to 
the speculative reason, and maintain itself as a living power in the heart, 
abides amid all the fluctuations of thought ‘without variableness or 
shadow of turning.’” 


The third essay is a full and valuable account of the belief in immor- 
tality. A short account of the relation which the various philosophies 
bear to the belief in immortality—a glance at the origin and develop- 
ment of the doctrine and its significance for modern thought—introduces 
us to the historical treatment of the subject. The inquiry is limited to 
the history of the belief in India and in Greece ; but within the assigned 
limits the discussion is remarkably full and ample. The first essay and 
this should be read together. One of the most valuable results of the 
whole discussion is this, that the higher and purer the idea of God is to 
which man has come, the more defivite and sure is the personal hope of 
immortality. The belief in immortality fades into vagueness with the 
advance of polytheism, and gathers form and power with the return to 
monotheism. “The two ideas develop side by side, constitute indeed 
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- the two poles or sides of the same thought.” The course of modern 
speculation amply illustrates the truth to which his historic studies have 
brought Mr Fairbairn ; and Comte, Spencer, and Matthew Arnold are 
cases in point. 

The fourth essay is on the place of the Indo-European and Semitic 
races in history. It is divided with four parts—1. Comparative psycho- 
logy and the philosophy of history ; 2. The races in civilisation ; 3. The 
races in religion ; 4. The races in religion and philosophy. In his pro- 
gress along these lines, Mr Fairbairn has to touch on many questions of 
great and abiding interest. Comparative psychology and its problems, 
the statement of the problems involved, the relation of mind to nature 
and of nature to mind, the influence of great ideals and of great men, 
the psychology of peoples, and the relation of this to other comparative 
sciences, these are the themes of the first part. But here space again 
compels the author to limit himself to the two great families, the Indo- 
European and the Semitic. It is unfortunate in many respects ; but we 
trust that at no distant period we shall have the subject treated on a 
wider basis to results even more satisfactory than the present. The 
races in civilisation gives occasion to a description of civilisation, of the 
relation of modern to ancient, and of the individual to society. We have 
then a vivid description of the two olden races, their prehistoric state 
and their respective contributions to civilisation ; the differences between 
the olden civilisations and the new, with an analysis of the influence of 
geographical position and ethnic relations on Assyria and Pheenicia, 
Greece and Rome. What elements have the two races contributed to 
religion? What is the relation of religion to man, what the causes of 
the universality and variety of religions? What were the religions of 
the races, their respective contributions to Christianity, and the parts of 
Hebraism and Hellenism in the Preparationes Evangelice ? these are the 
themes of the discussion on the races in religion. And in the last part 
we have a discussion of the part played by these races in literature and 
philosophy, of which we cannot say more at present, that in it Mr Fair- 
bairn endeavours to cast a bridge over the dark interval which separates 
the old philosophy from the new, and to trace the connection by way of 
Alexandria and Spain, from the problems which faced the ancient world 
to those which are the abiding questions of the modern world. Some of 
these positions are open to criticism, and some other are only tentative ; 
but the whole discussion is eminently suggestive and instructive. Let 
us quote here a passage from the section on Hellenism and Hebraism :— 


“Neither was complete in itself. Hebraism needed Hellenism to 
soften and humanise it, to translate it from an austere and exclusive 
theocracy into a gentle and cosmopolitan religion, which could illumine 
the homes and inspire the hearts of men with its own sweet spirit. 
Hellenism needed Hebraism to pour into its blood the iron of moral 
purpose and precept, to keep it from falling into impotence under its 
own unsubstantial abstractions, and set it barefooted, as it were, upon 
the living God as an everlasting rock. . . . One had sprung up in the 
hot and blistering desert, amid thunders that seemed the voice of God, 
had, swollen by many a prophetic rill, forced its way around the boulders 
of native infidelity between the banks now overhanging, and again meet- 
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ing, of foreign oppression, and had come into a clear and open place ; the 
other had started from the foot of Mount Olympes, had flowed onward, 
answering with woven and mystic music the multitudinous laughter of 
the Algean, through the heroic fields of epic, and the amorous glades of 
lyric song, had stolen through the woods sacred to tragedy, now dark 
and fearful as midnight, now gleaming with light that never was on sea 
or shore, had glided past ‘the olive grove of Academe,’ and under the 
porch of the Stoics, until it had broadened into a soft and limpid lake, 
and in the fulness of time the long converging streams joined. In 
obscurity and suffering a new faith arose, had as its founder the sweetest, 
holiest of beings, in whom its own and after ages saw, God as well as 
Man. His death was everywhere preached as the basis of a new but 
permanent religion of humanity, and time has only served to define and 
strengthen its claims.” 


We have reserved to the last the essay which stands second in the 
volume, partly because the method and subject are different, and partly 
because in the present state of opinion we think the essay fitted to be of 
great value. It is on a subject on which much has been said and written 
in recent years. But nothing has been written more fresh and vigorous 
than the present essay. ‘ Theism and Scientific Speculation” will form 
the subject of much earnest thought in years to come. How shall we 
conceive the relation of God to the world?) Is God simply a name for 
the unknown and the inscrutable? The question is raised from every 
side, and all schools of thought are forced to face it. Even the followers 
of Comte cannot get rid of it ; and G. H. Lewes, who wrote a history of 
philosophy to shew that philosophy is a mistake, has in these latter days 
been forced to say that a fresh solution must be attempted. Every such 
attempt must, Mr Fairbairn shews, accept two things. In his own words 
—‘“‘(1) Any interpretation of nature that leaves out any creative energy 
or force must be inadequate ; (2) any conception of God that Teaves out 
his active qualities, his energies and their action, must be insufficient.”. 
The polemic of Mr Fairbairn against those who have accepted the title 
of Agnostics is vigorously conducted. Specially effective is his treatment 
of Herbert Spencer, and his exposure of the way in which Spencer, after 
affirming that all we can affirm of God is, that he is unknowable and 
inscrutable, very quietly translates his unknowable into known terms of 
science. He names the unknowable, calls it force, and thus gives an air 
of reality to his unknown substance. We should like the Agnostic to 
face Mr Fairbairn’s argument, which, as an argument against Spencer, is 
unanswerable. 

The present volume speaks well for our Scottish scholarship. The 
country which can produce and equip Mr Fairbairn for his task need 
not despair of finding men fitted to do the work she requires for every 
emergency. Nor is Mr Fairbairn a solitary worker, nor a singular 
phenomenon. In all the churches there are true, earnest, competent 
workers, who are alive to all the results of philosophic and theologic 
inquiry in our own and other lands. We name no names here. But every- 
where there are manifest signs that Scotland is to take her rightful place 
among the nations in theology and philosophy. We welcome Mr Fair- 
bairn’s book as one of these signs, J.1. 
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Das Protestantische Dogma von der Unsichtbaren Kirche. Von ALFRED 
Krauss, Doctor u. Ordentlicher Professor der Theologie zu Strass- 
burg. Gotha: F. A. Perthes. 1876. Pp. 290. 


The doctrine of the invisible church, which may rightly be called a 
specifically Protestant one, is here subjected to a careful and searching 
investigation, in various points of view, historical, biblical, and doctrinal ; 
and in this work Dr Krauss shews much learning and acumen, and on 
the whole, fairness and candour in representing different views and 
opinions. His treatise is divided into three parts, the first of which is 
occupied with an account of the origin and development of the doctrine. 
He traces its beginnings in Wickliffe and Huss, but shews that it was 
first brought out in a complete form by the Reformers, especially Zwingli 
and Luther; and he points out, with much acuteness, the shades of 
difference in the idea, as held by each of them, and as afterwards modi- 
tied by their followers. Zwingli regarded the invisible and visible 
churches as two distinct things, to which the same name happened to be 
given ; Luther, on the other hand, considered the predicates invisible 
and visible as indicating two different aspects of one and the same 
church. Again, Zwingli regarded the church mainly as the community of 
Christians ; Luther, as the institution for the salvation of men. This latter 
contrast has generally been maintained in the dogmatics of the two Cou- 
fessions. In regard to the former however, our author shews that the 
Zwinglian notion of two different churches was unconsciously adopted 
by the Lutheran divines, and made part of their system. He has also indi- 
cated, though without dwelling much upon it, that Luther's view of the two 
aspects of the one church has been adopted by many Reformed divines, and 
precisely by those who have wrought out the subject most thoroughly. 
On this point however, Krauss holds Zwingli to have been more true to 
the fundamental principle of evangelical Protestantism ; and he considers 
* that the mistake that led to most of the subsequent confusion was using 
the term invisible church, instead of kingdom of God, a mistake into 
which he thinks the Reformers were led by the reverence they retained 
for the Apostolic Creed, which, according to him, embodies in its article 
ou the church the Roman Catholic principle. The result of the history 
of the dactrine in the Protestant churches is, he thinks, to shew, that 
while the Reformers had the right object in view, in what they put in 
place of the outward church, yet by giving it the name of invisible 
church, they attempted to form a conception that involves contradictory 
elements. Accordingly, in his second part, he goes back to the New 
Testameut, and investigates the use and meaning of the phrases “church” 
and “kingdom of God,” with their cognates. The result to which this 
biblical inquiry leads him is, that in all but a few of the epistles the 
word church is always used of an outward society ; and that it is the term 
kingdom of God, or of Christ, that denotes the spiritual fellowship of 
the saved. Then, in his third part, Krauss constructs systematically 
what he derives from this biblical inquiry as the true view of the subject. 
The kingdom of God is what the Reformers called the church invisible, 
and it is a purely spiritual society at present, an object of faith, not of 
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sense, but in the end to be perfected and made outwardly apparent. 
The church, on the other hand, is not to be called invisible, but is 
entirely a thing of the earth. It is indeed subservient to the kingdom 
of God, as the institution by means of which that spiritual society is to 
be realised and promoted ; butas being in itself of this world, it is neces- 
sarily connected with the State, and subject to its superintendence and 
control. The Free Church theory is discussed and rejected with a degree 
of bitterness that is somewhat surprising, and without any special refer- 
ence to the phase of the question that has appeared in Scottish church 
history. The practical conclusion to which Dr Krauss thus comes is a 
natural, if not necessary, consequence of his new construction of the 
doctrine of the church ; and certainly his doctrinal theory, could it be - 
established, would afford a strong support to thorough-going Erastianism. 
There are, however, several points in which his doctrinal argument 
seems to halt or fail. In the first place, it is not quite clear that he has 
succeeded in shewing that the conception of the invisible church involves 
contradictory elements. It is true, there has been a good deal of varia- 
tion, and sometimes confusion, in the way of stating it ; and it may be 
that, in the Lutheran dogmatics, which insist on the absolute necessity 
of the external means (Word and sacraments) to salvation, there is an 
inevitable necessity of reducing the true church, after it has been 
. defined to be invisible, to an external society after all. But on Reformed 
principles, if we firmly hold the visible and invisible to be but two 
aspects of one and the same church, and fearlessly maintain the possibility 
of salvation by sovereign and efficacious grace, apart from all outward 
means, there does not seem to be any real danger of contradictory 
elements ; as indeed our author has hardly any serious fault to find with 
Heidegger's statement of the doctrine. Then, in regard to the biblical 
teaching, Dr Krauss admits that the idea of the church as the body of 
Christ is to be found, not only in the Creed, but also in the epistles to 
the Ephesians and Colossians and the first to Timothy, and unless their 
authority be got rid of in one way or other, the idea of the church 
invisible must be regarded as having apostolic sanction. Farther, we 
cannot see how the truly Christian character of the church as an outward 
society can be secured, unless it be placed in a far closer connection with 
the body of the saved than Krauss’ view of its relation to the kingdom of 
God exhibits. Only on the view of its being, not merely a subsidiary 
and preparatory institution, but the actual manifestation on earth, and 
to the eyes of men, of the true cetus fidelium, have we a guarantee in its 
conception for the church being distinctly Christian. Again, the sub- 
ordination of the church to the State is utterly monstrous, if the State 
be heathen ; and any general theory of the relation of the two must pro- 
vide for such a case, unless it be held that the State, as such, is founded 
on grace as well as the church. Finally, it must be remembered that 
there is a mass of evidence in the New Testament for the right and duty 
of the church to perform those functions and acts in which her inde- 
pendence consists—direct evidence against Erastianism, which Krauss 
has not discussed at all. On these grounds, we still think that the idea 
of the church invisible must be maintained ; and we cannot see our way 
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to the new construction of the doctrine here proposed, much less to the 
practical conclusions drawn from it. But there ismuch in the book that 
is true and good. Its historical statements are comprehensive and 
accurate ; its doctrinal criticisms are appreciative and acute ; and its 
whole treatment of the subject is fitted to give greater clearness of view 
and width of insight into the bearings of the doctrine, even to those who 
cannot accept the author’s conclusions, 


The Deep Things of God. By Wituiam Batueate, Glasgow: James 
Maclehose. 1876. Pp. 238. . 


The title of this volume is taken from 1 Cor. ii. 10 ; and the author 
rightly gathers from that passage, that what Paul calls the deep things 
of God are not utterly inscrutable mysteries, but the things revealed in 
Christianity, truths about God and his relation to his creatures, that are 
pre-eminently called deep, because they are spiritual, and can only be 
understood by the teaching of the Holy Spirit. After indicating the 
manner and frame of mind in which these things are to be studied, and 
the nature of them, Mr Bathgate treats in successive chapters of the 
revelation of spiritual realities, the personality of God, the Light of the 
World, the fatherhood of God, his Providence, his kingdom on earth, and 
the Christian immortality, as some of the things that are included under 
his title. These subjects are discussed in a very intelligent and reverent 
manner ; and many interesting and suggestive thoughts are thrown out. 
The author has a thorough faith in the gospel of Christ, and a devout 
and meditative spirit ; while at the same time he shews considerable inde- 
pendence of thought and boldness in following out his ideas. The book, 
as a whole, is one likely to exert a salutary influence, especially on 
thoughtful young men, whose minds are directed towards the religious 
and theological problems connected with the subjects it treats ; and even 
for professed theologians there are things in it that may be useful and 
suggestive. Even some of the author’s deviations from accepted doctrine 
are not a little instructive. Thus, his open avowal of a twofold person- 
ality in Christ (pp. 80, 185) may indicate a dangerous tendency of some of 
our popular theological teaching. - Again, while he maintains a divine 
fatherhood of men, founded on their creation in the image of God, he 
sees so clearly that this makes the divine Sonship of Christ an incon- 
venient superfluity, that he expresses serious doubt as to the truth of 
that doctrine (pp. 146-8), and is rather inclined to reject it as at least 
not clearly revealed. May not this suggest to theologians the question, 
whether the assertion of a creatién-sonship, in any real and proper sense, 
is not at bottom inconsistent with the eternal Sonship of Christ? Mr 
Bathgate’s treatment of the subject of Providence is also to our mind not 
quite satisfactory, though it is based upon an ordinary theological view 
of the doctrine, which virtually makes, nature a machine with inherent 
powers and laws, and every answer to prayer a concealed miracle, a view 
that seems to us defective and untenable. The chapters on “The King- 
dom of God on Earth” and “ The Christian Immortality” are exceedingly 
good, as well as the earlier ones on “The Personality of God,” and “ Christ 
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the Light of the World ;” and the whole tone and practical tendency of 
the book is wholesome and elevating. It reminds one more, in some 
respects, of some of the best essays of Isaac Taylor than anything we have 
read for a long time. 


Why the Cross of Christ ? An Essay on the Legal and Moral Theories of 
the Atonement considered in relation to their Common Aspects. By 
Wiuiiam Mercer,B.A. London: JohnSnow & Co. 1875. Pp.132. 


The idea on which this essay is based is a true one, that the various 
views that have been taken of the Atonement are not mutually exclusive, 
but each contain elements of truth that may all be combined, and that 
this great doctrine should not be made to rest on a single point, but on 
a broad and comprehensive foundation. More particularly, Mr Mercer 
thinks that the legal and moral views of the sufferings of Christ may be, 
and indeed must be, combined, in order to do justice to the teaching of 
Scripture. He holds that God’s nature and law require that sin shall 
be followed with suffering, and that it cannot be forgiven without the 
endurance of suffering as a satisfaction to these claims. By this admis- 
sion, he thinks that he does justice to the legal view of the Atonement. 
But, on the other hand, he holds that the suffering needful to make for- 
giveness possible is not inflicted or endured directly for that purpose, but 
is the very suffering involved in the work of recovering and renewing 
sinners from the power of sin. In working out this idea, while he cer- 
tainly shews a right appreciation of the claims of holiness and justice, 
and the necessity of their vindication ; he seems to regard the laws of 
God dealing with his intelligent creatures too much under the analogy 
of mere natural laws, and not sufficiently as moral or judicial ; and hence 
his view has some appearance of affinity to that of Dr John Young, though 
it is much more cautious and scriptural. In other respects again, he 
approaches Bushnell’s position, especially in a virtually Sabellian view of 
the persons in the Godhead, ascribing the atoning suffering as much to 
the Father and to the Spirit as to the Son. The inadequacy of his basis 
for the combination of the different aspects of the Atonement appears 
more distinctly, in his finding himself obliged to deny the Reformation 
doctrine of a justification once for all on the ground of the imputed 
righteousness of Christ, and maintain that justification is a thing of 
degrees exactly paralled to sanctification, being based apparently in his 
view on faith. Probably this result is to be traced to an inadequate 
appreciation of the relation of God to man as moral governor, lawgiver, 
and judge. But while this essay cannot be held to be successful in the 
object it aims at, it is an effort in a right direction ; and we are glad to 
see that one who feels so strongly the truth that is contained in the moral 
theory of the Atonement should see so clearly that that theory is one- 
sided and defective, unless supplemented by the truth that the sufferings 
of Christ had a real efficacy Godward, as well as an influence on men. In 
such a direction of thought as that of this essay, we may hope that men, 
starting from different positions, may be led to a truer because fuller and 
more all-sided view of the meaning and purpose of the cross of Christ. 
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And this should lead to a more general recognition of the evangelical 
doctrine of the Atonement ; for that doctrine, as Dr Bruce has well shewn 
in the last of his Cunningham Lectures, has the advantage of including 
the various elements of truth that are one-sidedly emphasised in each of 
the diverging theories. The book is written throughout in a clear and 
interesting style, and in a fair and reverent tone. 


The Great Problem: Can it be Solved ? By G. R. Gueic, M.A., Prebendary 
of St Paul’s. William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London- 
1876. 


The main interest of this book on Christian apologetics lies in the fact 
of its being the work of an octogenarian who has distinguished himself in 
other walks of literature. The age of the writer may partly account for 
the point of view adopted and the method of argument pursued. In 
both the author belongs largely to a bygone generation—indeed, we may 
say toa bygone century. The conception of Christianity reminds one of 
the apologists of the eighteenth century, who regarded the religion they 
defended as a sort of police force to keep the masses within the bounds of 
moral decency by a system of future rewards and punishments, whose 
certainty was based, partly on the teaching, but mainly on the resurrection 
of Christ. ‘For a great moral purpose, the reality of a future state must 
be brought home to the convictions of mankind.” The moral purpose is 
to make the multitude virtuous; for while it cannot be denied “ that 
within the very limited circle of minds which deserve to be spoken of, as 
well as regulated, duty has in every age supplied a motive strong enough 
to restrain from evil and direct to good ;” it is, our author holds; and 
ever must be, altogether otherwise with the vast majority of mankind. 
This being the great purpose of the Christian religion and revelation—to 
keep men in order by eternal hopes and fears—great stress is naturally 
laid on the resurrection of Christ, as the one reliable proof of the reality 
of a life hereafter. While ready to give up other miracles, such as the 
plagues of Egypt and the passage of the Red Sea, the writer insists. on 
this one, because he “can discover no ground on which to anticipate, 
either for myself or others, a state of conscious existence in a world 
beyond the grave, if my faith in the resurrection of my Lord be shaken.” 
Such being the author's conception of the Christian religion and its design, 
one can conjecture what the problem to be solved is. It is not to weigh 
the respective merits of the various theories of the universe in vogue, or to 
estimate the worth of attempts made by modern unbelief to dissipate the 
idea of revelation, and resolve Christianity and its sacred literature into 
purely natural products. It is a proposal on the part of a good-natured, 
genial old gentleman to get men of all schools to agree to differ on all 
other conceivable topics except this—the importance of a faith in the life 
to come in its bearing on the interests of morality, and the necessity of 
upholding, as the basis of such a faith, the truth of Christ’s history, at 
least in so far as it is the story of a supremely good man who was crucified, 
and who rose from the dead. To put it in his own words :— 


“Cannot all who are conscious of their responsibility to a higher power 
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—who look forward to a future life which, for good or for evil, shall take 
its colouring from the present, who find in Christianity ‘the one thing 
necessary for humanity,’ ‘a religion based upon purity of heart and the 
brotherhood of man’—agree to keep their differences so far in the back- 
ground as that the young and comparatively uninstructed may not be 
driven, through sheer inability to decide among them, into just such an 
epicurean indifference as made ancient Rome what she was under the first 
of the Caesars? You follow Christ because you regard him as the most 
perfect moral teacher the world has ever.seen. 1 follow him likewise, 
because I believe that he was a teacher sent from God. You say that 
because he gave to the world ‘the true religion,’ he merited the divine 
rank that has been conceded to him. I say that his nature was divine, 
and that in rendering to him divine honours, we give to him only what is 
due. Why should you, who feel as acutely as I that in proportion as 
Christianity becomes the rule of life to man, men’s happiness will be 
promoted, go out of your way to create doubts in otal which, being 
trained to connect certain metaphysical postulates with moral truth, will 
certainly not abandon the one without abandoning the other also?” 


This is virtually a proposal to feign faith in Christianity for reasons of 
prudence or utility. Under such a scheme it does not matter what men's 
real opinions are, and an apologetic argument in favour of Christianity 
seems superfluous, for after all it is not the truth, but the usefulness, of 
this religion that is to be considered. Our respected author, having such 
an end in view, might have saved himself the trouble of writing a book, 
and contented himself with inditing a letter to free-thinkers, exhorting 
them to prudential silence. It was not even necessary that he should tell 
us his own opinions, but simply to declare that he regarded it as highly 
beneficial to the interests of morality that the multitude at least should 
believe in a hereafter, and in order to that, in the resurrection of Christ, 
and in Christ himself as the messenger of God to men. But he has chosen 
to tell us his opinions very frankly, with a genial garrulity that will please 
all readers, and with such a mixture of faith and scepticism in the substance 
of his creed as will please neither orthodox believers nor thorough-going 
unbelievers. Contrary to Max Miiller, he favours the idea of a primitive 
revelation, He regards the story of the patriarchs and of Moses, as related 
in the Pentateuch, as in the main historical, accepting the five books as 
reliable sources of information, whoever was their author. Among the 
books of undoubted authority in the New Testament he reckons the four 
Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, all the Epistles of St Paul, the first 
Epistle of St Peter, and the first Epistle of St John, in defiance, or more 
probably in ignorance, of all that has been said by Tiibingen against the 
greater number of the books just enumerated. He accepts without hesita- 
tion the fourth gospel as the work of the apostle John. On the other hand, 
our author expresses himself pretty freely on other points. The early 
chapters of Genesis, we are told, contain mythological elements. Plenary 
inspiration is treated with little favour, and the Vedic hymns, or some of 
them, are considered to be as truly inspired as the Psalms of David. On 
the dogmas of Christianity, and especially on the atonement, very free and 
easy views are professed. On the whole, our verdict is that this book may 
be read with interest as a curiosity of apelogetic literature, and with kindly 
feelings towards the writer ; but that if any one goes to it with expectation 
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of help in perplexities connected with religious belief, he will be disap- 
‘pointed. A. B. B. 


The Christian Doctrine of Sin. By Jonn Tuttocn, D.D., &c. William 
Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


The plan of Principal Tulloch’s book is good. First, especially by 
illustration of contrast with non-Christian philosophies and theosophies» 
he defines the nature, and indents the significance, of sin as sinful, moral 
evil as distinguished from merely natural evil. Then he goes on to shew 
that the universal prevalence of sinful action on the part of individuals 
can be accounted for only by the supposition of an inborn sinful disposi- 
tion, character, tendency, or bent in the race of mankind. He concludes 
- with a discussion of the question of original sin. This good plan is 

worked out with spirit and ability, such as must have made his lectures 
interesting to the miscellaneous audience to whom they were delivered. 
The literary execution, too, is outwardly good. But beyond that we can 
say nothing in praise of this book. In relation both to the records and 
to the contents of the revelation, we observe with pain a prevalent 
tendency to negativism. We do not find in the book any really impulsive 
and quickening power of thought, such as makes some negative thinkers 
to be effective educators, by giving peculiarly emphatic utterance to 
difficulties, and thus compelling attention to the difficulties, and con- 
sequently to the principles of solution of the difficulties. Even the 
style of thought and utterance, superficially good, we find to be funda- 
mentally meagre. The sounding sentences which fill the ear are found 
on close inspection to be only mellifluous commonplaces—often of a bad 
school. . We see no reason for going into detailed criticism. If any one 
choose to know what a clever man, who happens to be a theological pro- 
fessor, can say about sin without outrageously violating his ordination 
vow, let him read this book. If he wish to see what a really strong man 
thinks about the subject, or what the subject is as regarded by a really 
strong man, orthodox or heterodox, let him read some other book. 


An Analysis of Leligious Belief. By Viscount Ampertey. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1876. 


In several respects this work must be an’ object of great interest to 
students, and even to the general public. First of all, it is the work of a 
nobleman, son of a well-known veteran statesman yet living ; secondly, it 
has the melancholy interest attaching to posthumous publications, espe- 
cially to such as are written by authors who die young; thirdly, it possesses 
to a certain extent autobiographical value, shewing us the final phase of 
belief exhibited by a mind that had evidently been intently occupied with 
religious problems, and in the course of years had passed from acquies- 
cence in the established creed to the extremest form of unbelief ; fourthly, 
it is devoted to a department of inquiry which for some time past has 
much attracted the attention of scholars, and which will continue to do so 
for some time to come, viz. the comparative study of the religions of the 
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world, In this last respect the work under review may be classed along 
with Supernatural Religion, as not less than the latter dealing with a 
subject of cardinal importance, and of burning interest at the present 
time, And if not so able in reasoning or so trenchant in style as that 
anonymous publication devoted to the defence of the Tiibingen theory of 
the origin of Christianity and of the New Testament writings, the present 
work is superior in its moral tone, exhibiting, amidst deplorable aberra- 
tions, a truth-loving spirit, a sincerity, and a candour to which the author 
of the other antichristian writing cannot Jay claim with equal right. 

Lhe Analysis of Religious Belief represents the antichristian use of 
the facts brought to light by recent studies in the science of comparative 
theology. It was to be expected that both an apologetic and a sceptical 
use would be made of these facts, and that strong views would be  enter- 
tained and expressed as to the importance of this new department of 
inquiry, whether as bearing on the defence or on the attack of Christianity 
and its special claims. It is probable that the expectations on both sides 
will turn out to be extravagant. Meantime it is easy to see how the results 
of the science referred to are susceptible of being turned either way with 
at least a shew of reasoning. Are resemblances between Christianity and 
other religions discovered? The opponent of Christianity points to 
these in proof that what were supposed to be peculiarities of the one true 
revealed religion are common to all religions,andare merely natural products 
of the human mind active within the religious sphere. On the other hand, 
the apologists regard these resemblances as “the unconscious prophecies 
of Heathendom”’ as parhelions which “ do not proclaim everything else to 
be an optical illusion, but announce, and witness for, a sun that is ‘travel- 
ling into sight.”! Or are differences discovered? The apologist insists on 
these as shewing the need of a revelation to guide men to a true and cer- 
tain knowledge of God, and as evincing the superiority of the religion 
divinely given as compared with all other religions. The assailant, on the 
other hand, insists on these same differences to shew that there is no such ~ 
thing as certainty in religion, the only thing certain being the religious 
sentiment common to all religions, and embodying itself in these endlessly 
varied forms. In this controversy Lord Amberley sides with those who 
apply the comparative study of religion to Christianity in a sense adverse 
to its claims. And in endeavouring to make good his position, he pro- 
ceeds to work very systematically, and enters at considerable length into 
detail. Ile divides the means by which intercourse between mankind and 
the higher powers is effected into two classes ; those which serve for com- 
munication upwards from mankind to God; and those which serve for 
communication downwards from God to mankind. The former class 
embraces consecrated actions, consecrated places, consecrated objects, ‘con- 
secrated persons, consecrated mediators; the Jatter class embraces holy 
events, such as omens, miracles, dreams, &c., holy places, holy objects, 
such as relics, holy orders ; priests, holy persons ; prophets, holy books. It 
will be seen that these numerous topics present a wide field of inquiry 
demanding voluminous treatment on any method, and specially on the 
comparative method; and bulky as the work before us is, consisting of two 

* Hulsean Lecture for 1846. By Archbishop Trench. 
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thick volumes, each containing about 500 pages, it cannot be regarded as 
exhausting the subject or indeed, as doing much more than dipping into 
each of the many topics treated of. Not that there is any ground for 
charging the writer with imperfect acquaintance with his subject. On 
the contrary, the lists of works cited, and the manner in which these 
works are used, point to a very long-continued, earnest, and painstaking 
study of the literature relating to the religions of the world. Under each 
head, consecrated actions, places, and so forth, the reader will find in a 
condensed form a large amount of curious information, interesting for its 
own sake, apart altogether from the use to which it is put. We have 
therefore no complaint to make against the author on the score of insuffi- 
ciency as to the amount of fact-knowledge communicated. He has sup- 
plied quite enough for his purpose, which is to institute a comparison 
between other religions and Christianity, with a view to strip the latter of 
its exclusive pretensions. Such a purpose of course implies that the holy 
persons and books of Christiansity should be criticised at much greater 
length than those of any other religion ; and so accordingly they are. 
One-half of the first volume is devoted to the central Personality of the 
Christian faith; and of that portion of the second volume which 
treats of holy books, very nearly one-half is occupied with the 
books of the Old and New Testaments. Probably to most readers the 
author’s opinions on these two supremely important subjects will consti- 
tute the principal attraction of the work. The section devoted to Jesus 
Christ contains seven sub-divisions, entitled ‘“ The Historical Jesus,” “ The 
Mythical Jesus,” ‘“‘ The Ideal Jesus,” “ What did the Jews think of Nim?” 
“ What did he think of Himself?” “ What did his Disciples think of 
Ilim?” “ What are we to think of Him?” In the last of these sub- 
divisions the writer discusses the teaching and character of Christ ina 
very free manner which cannot but offend believers, comparing him with 
Buddha and Confucius; and, with an affectation of scientific dispassionate- 
ness, representing him as in this respect superior and in that inferior to 
one or other of these two pagan worthies. Some of the criticisms are 
paltry erough, to say nothing of the blasphemy; but in justice to this 
latest critic of the Son of Man, we must state that he has managed the 
business of fault-finding about as well as any of the unbelieving fraternity 
who have attempted it ; and to those who say, Could he not have left that 
business alone altogether? we reply, No; he was bound by his philosophy 
and by his chosen task to make out a case against the author and object 
of the Christian faith. Naturalism cannot admit an absolutely perfect 
character, for that is a miracle. In the naturalistic theory of the universe 
it is an axiom that the real is relative, that the ideal of goodness cannot 
be absolutely realised in any historical individual. It is therefore a matter 
of course that Jesus Christ should be regarded as an imperfect, though 
eminently wise and good man. Doubtless a sceptic might be content with 
that general position, and excuse himself from the attempt to prove that 
as matter of fact Christ was at fault in this and the other particular, on 
the ground that the documents are fragmentary, and do not supply suffi- 
cient material for a conclusive judgment. But that would be a rather 
weak position, because the believer might very fairly say, The four gospels 
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supply a pretty full and life-like account of this great subject, and if you 
decline the task of criticising the character as represented, you confess 
yourself to be in presence of one whom, but for your philosophy, you 
would own to be without sin. Hence most adherents of a naturalistic 
philosophy, when writing concerning Christ, undertake to shew that in 
some particulars he erred in judgment, or sinned in spirit and conduct. 
Francis Newman, Pecaut, Renan, Keim, Strauss, Theodore Parker, have 
all tried their hand at the task, and have left Lord Amberley, and others 
who may come after, little to do. It is a sorry, pitiful business in the 
hands of one and all; and if the latest sceptical writer cuts a poor figure 
as a critic of Jesus of Nazareth, it‘must be acknowledged that he does not 
stand alone. The whole coterie of sceptical critics stand much in need of 
the compassionate regard of him whom they criticise, and who benignantly 
said, ‘‘ Whosoever speaketh a word against the Son of man, it shall be for- 
given him.” 

It remains to add that, having in a first book considered what are called 
the external manifestations of religious sentiment, the author in a second 
book, which constitutes but a small fraction of the whole work, discusses 
the religious sentiment itself under four chapters, entitled respectively, 
“The Ultimate Elements,” “The Objective Element,” “The Subjective 
Element,” “The Relation of the Objective and Subjective Elements.” 
In this book the writer unfolds his own religious position, what he digni- 
fies by the name of faith, as distinguished from the innumerable conflicting 
belicfs of mankind. This faith consists of the fundamental assumptions 
which underlie all beliefs, the universal element common to all religions, 
These assumptions or postulates involved in the religious idea are three :— 
First, that of a hyperphysical power in the universe ; secondly, that of a 
hyperphysical entity in man ; thirdly, that of a relation between the two. 
These three postulates as universal the writer accepts. He believes ina 
great hyperphysical unknowable Somewhat, which announces its existence 
to a hyperphysical somewhat—call it soul, mind, spirit—in man; but of 
which we know only the existence, that it is; what it is, being an inscru- 
table mystery. Religion consists in a “ communing of the mind with its 
unknown source.” And we are confidently told that “the consolations of 
the new religion would far surpass in their strength and their perfection 
all those that were offered by the old.” The faith of the Agnostic who 
worships an unknown God is “a faith of perfect peace.” For “the dis- 
appearance of a single life is but a ripple on the ocean of humanity, and 
humanity feels it not.” Hence the worshippers of the unknown will 
meet their end sustained and soothed by an unfaltering trust, 


‘* Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


What chance is there of this “‘ universal religion” commending itself to the 
heart of humanity, and becoming universal indeed ? A. B, B, 
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An Introductory Hebrew Grammar, with progressive exercises in Reading 


and Writing. By A. B. Davinsoy, M.A., LL.D, Second Edition. 
Edinburgh. 1876. 


It is a good sign for the progress of Hebrew studies among us, that Dr 
Davidson has so soon been called upon to prepare a second edition of a 


grammar which, though designed for beginners, is thoroughly scientific, 
and shirks no difficulties. In the new form in which it now appears, the 
book ought to acquire increased popularity. The first edition was 
indifferently printed, but an excellent large Hebrew type has been now 
adopted. The English notes and rules are also printed in three sizes of 
type, so that the gradation of matter more or less important to the 
beginner is clearly brought out. This has occasionally involved slight 
transpositions ; but on the whole the order and method of the first edition 
are closely followed. 

The matter of the book has undergone careful revision, but the altera- 
tions which have been found desirable are confined to minor points. 
Those which I have observed are almost always decided improvements. 
Examples are, the omission of some doubtful analogies to modern 
languages, the return (for simplicity’s sake) to the usual paradigm for 
the uncertain passives of x” verbs, the simplification of what is said 
about nominal forms from the same class of roots, the introduction of a 
brief account of Baer's rules for Metheg, which are not accessible to most 
readers in the original memoir, and above all the omission of the supposed 
reciprocal sense of Niphal. In this last matter it might perhaps have 
been wise to go still further, and give up the definition which regards 
Niphal as the reflexive of Qal in the same sense in which Hithpael is 
reflexive of Pael. In Arabic, as is well known, the VIIth form never takes 
the proper reflexive sense of doing a thing for oneself; and neither Syxw 
(1 Sam. xx. 6) nor *n72W3 (Ezek. vi. 9) is sufficient to prove that it was 
otherwise in Hebrew. In Hebrew, as in Arabic, the primary and charac- 
teristic sense of Niphal is presumably that the subject suffers something to 
be done to it by some external agency; cf. Jer. xxxi. 17, Gen. xiii. 16, Hag 
i. 8, “accept the honour done me.” This explains the use of the formation 
to express painful and involuntary actions, and also to convey ideas corres- 
ponding to the Latin adjective in dzlis. Professor Davidson has probably 
refrained from introducing this view of the Niphal from a desiré to avoid 
complicated explanations, seeing that the general usage of the formation 
simply corresponds to our passive. But it is hardly correct to say that 
the proper sense of the form is reflexive. Medial would be a much 
better word. 

In one or two cases changes introduced in the new edition may be open 
to question. The association of ) with D is one of these. The relations 
of D, &, & certainly form one of the most puzzling points in Hebrew philo- 
logy ; but surely the sibilant which is produced with the tongue in the same 
place as for) is not D, but ¥. The place of D in the alphabet, and its 
primitive form connect it with the Greek s. The softening of X toa 
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s:nooth sibilant is seen in other cases, for example in Italian ; and the 
connection of D with = seems to be recognised, as Lagarde has somewhere 
pointed out, in such transcriptions as Syriac x5°D (saifd) for Zips. 

A change of some interest occurs at p. 12, where Professor Davidson now 
gives the rule that the 2d pers. perf. fem. sing. of verbs, whose third radical 
is a quiescent, takes sheva under the final Tau. This corresponds with the 
usage in Baer's editions, but it might have been well to mention that edi- 
tions vary, especially as Norzi, in more than one passage of his critical 
commentary, expressly condemns the sheva. The paradigms have not been 
made to conform with the new rule. 

The greatest changes have been made in the exercises. The Hebrew- 
English exercises have been shortened, and a glossary to them has been 
added. The English-Hebrew exercises have been somewhat extended. 
All these are undoubted improvements. 

As one of the most valuable features of this grammar is its recognition— 
so far as is possible in an elementary book—of the genesis and original 
significance of grammatical phenomena, I may close this notive by 
venturing to question the statement that the Poel of geminant verbs was 
originally a Pael with conative sense. On this question the remarks of 
Noeldeke in the Z.D.M.G. xxix. 326; xxx. 184, are well worthy of notice. 
A considerable collection of examples from the Syriac, which the Strass- 
burg Orientalist brings forward, seems to shew that it is impossible to 
separate the Poel of geminant verbs from the corresponding intensive in 
hollow verbs. Thus Poel would not properly be a Pael, but a Pawlel. 

In conclusion, I have to thank Dr Davidson, in the name, I am sure, of 
many teachers and learners of Hebrew, for the care spent on this new 
edition, and to hope that a third edition may soon be required, when 
‘perhaps the author may be willing to give a somewhat fuller list of the 
anomalous nouns and a list of common defective verbs. Both these 
additions would be useful. W. R. S. 


Priesthood in the Light of the New Testament. The Congregational Union 
Lecture for 1876. By Rev. E. Mexior, D.D. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 

Ritualism, Romanism, and the English Reformation. By the late Rev. 

W.E. Jetr, B.D. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1876. 


Dr Mellor has been more happy in the choice of a subject than of a 
title for his lectures. He acknowledges that the term “Priesthood” is 
not wholly free from ambiguity, and the expansion of the title page—“ in 
the Light of the New Testament,” does nothing to remove the vagueness 
of the word. We should have thought Sacerdotalism, Priestliness, or even 
Arnolds expression, “ the priestcraft heresy,” would have occurred to the 
lecturer as giving more correct conceptions of the design and scope of his 
work. For it is with priesthood in its usurped, non-Christian, or anti- 
scriptural signification that Dr Mellor concerns himself throughout, the 
universal priesthood of believers being only faint and indirectly developed, 
he lectures are thus controversial, and form a Nonconformist’s contribu- 
tion to that controversy which the Oxford movement brought into promi- 
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nence, and which subsequent movements have kept in the front. The 
controversial cast of the volume may be gathered from the contents of the 
eight lectures of which it is composed. In the two opening ones, proof is 
led to shew that the priesthood is “ not an order in the New Testament ;” 
in the third lecture the “alleged orders and lineage” of the Christian 
priesthood so called, are examined; and the five remaining lectures treat 
of the priest “at the altar,” in the “Confessional,” or, as Sacrificer and 
Confessor. The field as thus mapped out is somewhat limited, and the 
lecturer would seem to have felt this, as a considerable space is devoted to 
the discussion of questions connected with his subject rather than to the 
treatment of the subject itself, and he often travels beyond the New Testa- 
ment, although he sets out with stating that it is the only region within 
which evidence is admissible in this discussion. 

But taking Dr Mellor’s lectures for what they are, we welcome them as 
a timely contribution to the discussion of a small section in a wide field. 
The Congregationalist minister displays several qualities as a polemic 
which it would be well if Churchmen and Dissenters shared more largely 
with him. He is uniformly courteous in his treatment of opponents, 
writing in a flowing, graceful style, which is not marred by any of the 
bitterness of the controversialist ; he is candid in his concessions, as in his 
examination of the difficult passage in John xx. 22, 23, at page 323 ; and 
he gives the pleasing impression to his readers of a man contending for 
what he deems the truth rather than for mere victory. While always 
pleasing in composition, the lectures rise now and again into true eloquence, 
as in the description of superstition in Lecture I1., and at no infrequent 
intervals we come upon sentences of terse point and antithetic force 
of which this may be taken as a specimen: “ Priests are no more, because 
temples are no more; and temples are no more, because altars are no 
more ; and altars are no more, because propitiatory sacrifices are no more ; 
and propitiatory sacrifices are no more, because Christ hath offered Himself 
once for sins for ever.” 

Our only difficulty in assigning Dr Mellor’s work its proper place in the 
controversial writings of the day arises from not knowing exactly whom 
the lectures are likely to benefit. With all their fairness we fear they are 
not likely to lead Romanists or Anglican High Churchmen to abandon or 
even reconsider their position; and we apprehend they are rather too 
diffuse to be of much service to Protestant students,in grappling with what 
is plausible and subtile in Romanism and Ritualism. What is in many 
respects an admirable book may thus fail to secure for itself more than a 
casual recognition, in consequence of being neither exclusively professional 
nor entirely popular in the treatment of its topic. With the literature of 
his subject Dr Mellor shews himself creditably acquainted. Our only 
surprise is that when quoting so freely, some may think rather too freely 
in Lecture III., from such modern writers as Whately, Macaulay, 
Davidson and Lightfoot, the lecturer should make no reference to Dr 
James Martineau’s paper, “Christianity without Priest and without Ritual” 
in his Studies of Christianity,—a paper in which, while doubtless he 
would find much from which he would dissent, Dr Mellor could not fail to 
light upon much corroborative and suggestive matter. 
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Mr Jelf's book, the title of which also stands at the head of this notice, 
is thus placed along side of Dr Mellor’s, simply because the subject of 
which they treat is similar, and not because we regard them as works of equal 
value. - For Mr Jelf’s book is of the slimmest possible nature. Indeed, with 
all respect for.the writer of the preface, whose partiality is more than 
excusable, considering the close relation in which she stood to the deceased 
author, we doubt if there was any call to give these posthumous and unfin- 
ished pages to the public, Whatever the writer might have made of them, 
had he been spared to elaborate and expand his material, the seven chap- 
ters which form the bulk of the book cannot be said to be less fugitive 
in their nature than the articles from the Times which occur in the 
Capel-Liddon correspondence. 

This newspaper controversy, extending from 24th December 1874 to 
16th January 1875, is placed at the end of their volume, but is the really 
valuable text of it, and as such might surely have been dealt with as the 
preacher does when he gives out his text before proceeding to discourse 
upon it. To watch the workings of human nature, and the windings of 
ecclesiastical minds as these unfold themselves in the letters of Monsignor 
Capel, Canon Liddon, Rev. T. T. Carter, an “ English Dignitary,” and 
others, is instructive, and we must add, saddening. Canon Liddon does 
not appear to advantage in the correspondence, giving too much ground 
for the sarcasm, that the only fault of his letters is, that they altogether 
miss the point at issue; but the correspondence taken as a whole gives 
confirmation to the judgment which a former editor of this Review, and 
the greatest Calvinist of his day, was wont to pronounce upon the Church 
of England, to the effect that it was the least and the worst reformed of 
all the churches of the Reformation, M-K. 


Dean Colet’s Letters on the Mosaic Account of the Creation, together with 
other Treatises. Now just published, with a Translation, Introduction, 
and Notes. By J. H. Lupton, M.A. London: George Bell & Sons. 
1876. 


John Colet, the friend and correspondent of Erasmus, is styled by 
Burnet “one of the best men in that age.” He is deserving of the praise 
thus given him by the Bishop of Sarum. For by reading lectures at 
Oxford, not on Aquinas and Scotus, but upon Paul's epistles, by preach- 
ing and expounding the Scriptures when Dean of St Paul’s, and establish- 
ing a perpetual divinity lecture on three days of the weck, and by laying 
the foundation of St Paul’s school, Dean Colet did not a little to pave the 
way for the Reformation. Dying in 1519, at the comparatively early age 
of fifty-three, he had not lived in vain, but had rendered good service to 
the cause of evangelical religion, of church reform, and of sound education 
in England. 

With this volume the painstaking editor brings to a close his series of 
the hitherto unpublished works of the Dean, a series begun in 1867, and 
consisting of five volumes. Of the four treatises which form the con- 
cluding volume two are imperfect—the Letters on the Mosaic Creation, and 
the Exposition of St Paul’s Epistle to the Romans ; and one, the Commentary 
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on 1 Peter, is of doubtful authenticity. These “opuscula quedam 
theologica,” as Mr Lupton well terms them, are valuable rather to the 
student of church history than to the expositor of the written Word. 
There is little exegesis in them, and what little there is will not stand the 
test of modern scholarship. As interpreter of Scripture Colet does not 
consider himself called upon to “examine words over-minutely ;” and 
when we find him gravely explaining the meaning of transgressor, or 
acennenengdh by a reference to varicose veins, the cure of which, as 
hazardous, “physicians are wont to transgress or pass by, 80 that to 
prevarionte means to transgress,” we conclude the less he played “the part 
of a grammarian” the better for his “young friend Edmund.” But 
Colet’s expositions of Scripture are valuable in other respects. The 
modern tone of thought on many subjects to be found in these pages is 
remarked upon by the editor as evinced, when Moses is spoken of as 
writing Genesis, “after the manner of some popular poet, that he may 
the better study the spirit of simple-minded rustics ; imagining a succession 


, of events and works, and times, such as could by no means find place with 


so great an artificer.” The sound divinity that pervades the Dean’s other 
and more doctrinal writings is equally noteworthy. In his definition of 
the church as “a society of men in Christ Jesus, begotten again by the 
Spirit of God,” in his statements bearing upon the lost condition of the 
human race, the inability of man to raise himself, salvation by the grace 
of God alone, the effects of the death of Christ in discharging debt and 
setting free for a life of holiness, we catch the true ring of Reformation 
doctrine, and are not surprised to learn that, although in communion with 
the Church of Rome, the evangelical preacher was regarded by the con- 
temporary clergy as little better than a heretic. 

To Mr Lupton, the editor, our warmest thanks are due for the highly 
creditable way in which he has completed ‘a task which has absorbed 
for a good many years now most of the few leisure hours afforded by the 
laborious occupation of a schoolmaster.” The introduction and notes are 
admirable specimens of conscientious scholarly editing. We think Mr 
Lupton might have spared himself the trouble of translation, seeing that 
ull who care to acquaint themselves with Colet’s writings are likely to be 
furnishe@ with an amount of Latinity sufficient to enable them to read his 
scholastic Latin with ease ; but we can find no fault with an editor who 
does all in his power to acquaint English readers with the writings of one 
who had something to do with what the author of the Short History of the 
English People has described as “ the awakening of national Christianity.” 

M-K. 


Quicksands ; or, Prevalent Fallacies in Belief and Worship pointed out 
with their Remedies. By the Rev. SrepHen Jenner, M.A. London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 1875. Pp. 512. 


We have here a collection of essays on subjects having a general con- 
nection, and somewhat vaguely defined in the title, such as Truth, Sacra- 
mental Efficacy, Symbolism in Worship, &e., and they are vigorous 
popular discussions, from the evangelical point of wm, of some of the 
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questions at present most debated in the Church of England. The 


volume seems likely to do good, though it does not offer much of a 
scientific theological character. 


Memorials of a Ministry on the Clyde, being Sermons Preached in Gourock 
Free Church. By the ‘late Rev. Ropert MacEuiar. With a 
Biographical Notice by the Rev. A. B. Bruce, Professor of Theology, 
Free Church College, Glasgow. Glasgow: Maclehose. 1876. 


Professor Bruce has given a brief but interesting and life-like sketch 
of his friend’s life, and the sermons printed in this volume bear out what 
he says of his excellent qualities of head and heart. They are distin- 
guished by freshness and vigour of thought, a power of seizing the central 
idea of the text or subject, and a scholarly use of the original text of 
Scripture, without any pedantry or affectation, which must have made 
him a very attractive and instructive preacher. They are also pervaded 
with a warmth of feeling and spirituality of mind that would make them 
go to the heart of his hearers. With some of the unavoidable defects of 
a posthumous publication, the volume will doubtless be valued and loved 
by many besides those who knew the author. 


Heavenly Love and Earthly Echoes. Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas. 
The Cross and the Crown. Paisley: J. & N. Parlane. 
The Kinsman-Redeemer; or, Readings in Ruth. London: T. W. 
Partridge & Co. 
The Highway of Salvation. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
By H. K. Woop (“ A Glasgow Merchant ”). 


Deeming it the function of this Review to acquaint its readers with what 
is fresh and serviceable in evangelical literature, we do not consider we 
are travelling beyond its province when we draw attention to these writ- 
ings of “a Glasgow Merchant.” They are not theological treatises, they 
lay no claim to-being profound or recondite ; yet in their own department 
they are of quite unique excellency. Aiming at the presentation of 
evangelical truth in a form fitted to arrest and interest, Mr Wood brings 
to his loving labour a warm heart and genial fancy, while he draws his 
illustrations from a store of personal experience and racy anecdote which 
seems inexhaustible. Of bright and happy, sound and sappy reading for 
young and simple folks, the whole circle of non-professional religious 
books does not contain a greater amount than is to be found deftly 
stored, like honey in the comb, in these tastefully got up volumes. 
Though using the pen of a ready writer, Mr Wood’s resources give no 
indication of becoming impoverished, for in his latest and largest work, 
The Highway of Salvation, there are two chapters—“The Lily of 
Testimony, Bells and Pomegranates "—which are as fresh and fascinating 
as anything in his earlier writings. May the fragrance of the lilies Mr 
Wood has gathered in the garden of divine promises be felt, and the 
tinkle of the golden bells which he has drawn from gospel messages be 


heard, not only in “a city of merchants,” but far and near “in the fields 
of the wood.” M-K. 
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History of the Reformation in Europe in the Time of Calvin. By the Rev. 
J. N. Mere D’Avsicne, D.D. Translated by Wititam R. Cares. 
Vol. VIL. Pp. 701. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1876. 


The numerous readers who have been instructed and delighted by the 
former volumes of D’Aubigné's History of the Reformation, will be gratified 
to find that his lamented death has not left this great work an unfinished 
fragment, but that his editor, M. A. Duchemin, of Lyons, has been able to 
give to the public now a second postlumous volume, while a third and 
concluding one is promised before the end of the year. The nature and 
excellences of the work are so well kuown from the previous volumes that 
it is hardly necessary to say anything about them as they appear in this 
one; and the work seems to have been left in such an advanced state of 
preparation by the author, that we scarcely feel in reading it the disad- 
vantage of a narrative that has not received bis finishing touches. The 
same fulness of detail, vividness of description, sympathy with the spirit 
and principles of the Reformation, and just and discriminating observations, 
are to be noted here, as in the volumes published by the author himself. 
This volume contains, first, the end of book xi., carrying on the narrative 
of the Reformation in Geneva down to the time of Calvin’s return from 
exile in‘ 1541, and resumption of his work there; then, in book xii., an 
account of the Reformation in the Scandinavian countries— Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway; and lastly, a similar account of the evangelical 
awakening in Bohemia, Hungary, Poland, and the Netherlands, in book 
xiii.. The minuteness of D’ Aubigné’s narrative is, we think, fully justified 
and of much value in those parts of his history that trace the life and work 
of Calvin, and do something towards supplying that desideratum of theo- 
logical literature, a thoroughly good biography of that great Reformer. 
D’ Aubigné, as his editor remarks, was perfectly familiar with the writings 
of Calvin, and thoroughly imbued with his spirit: and his life-work fornis 
one of those great and epoch-making passages in church history that 
deserve to be fully and carefully studied. But we doubt whether the 
particular incidents of the Reformation in the other countries treated .in 
this volume are worthy of such minute chronicling. In ecclesiastical as 
well as in civil history, the modern and commendable method of making 
copious use of original documents and archives has led sometimes to a 
prolixity of narrative which only great importance in the events, or great 
genius in the historian, can make permanently interesting; and D’Aubigné 
has hardly perhaps escaped this snare entirely. He might especially have 
reduced within narrower limits the accounts of the merely political events 
of the time, such as the early adventures and struggles of Gustavus Vasa 
in Sweden, and the wars of Solyman against Hungary and Austria. “Also 
a more concise narrative even of events properly belonging to church 
history, and occasionally a more masculine tone of reflection, would have 
been more to our taste. But it is an ungrateful task thus to criticise the 
work of one who is gone, and who has done such admirable service to 
evangelical Protestantism and its literature. No work of man is perfect ; 
and prohably without some of what seem to us defects, this history could 
not have displayed those eminent qualities of minute accuracy, lively nar- 
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rative, and enthusiastic love to his theme, by which it is so remarkably 
distinguished. 


The Preaching of the Cross, and other Sermons, By Tnomas J. Crawrorp, 
D.D., late Professor of Divinity in the University, and formerly one of 
the Ministers of St Andrew's Church in the City of Edinburgh. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 1876. Pp. 374. 


By the death of Dr Crawford the Established Church of Scotland lost 
one of her ablest and most valuable divines, whose sincere evangelical 
faith, sound judgment, and literary ability were of great service to the 
cause of truth, and enabled him to produce one of the most useful works 
on the subject of the Atonement that have appeared in modern times. That 
is, we think, his best book ; and those who are acquainted with it, and his 
other publications, will find in this volume of sermons, published post- 
humously, very much what these might lead them to expect. The sermons 
were prepared by Dr Crawford, as we are informed in a prefatory note, 
while he was minister of St Andrew's, Edinburgh; and are published to 
meet the wishes of many of his students and friends, as well as of his 
former congregation. They treat of many of the cardinal themes of pulpit 
discourse, doctrinal and practical ; and they exhibit an appreciation of the 
great doctrines of the gospel, caution and reverence in handling the Word 
of God, vigour of thought and felicitous elegance of style in enforcing and 
applying the truths taught. It cannot indeed be said that there appears 
in these sermons much of that exegetical insight into the meaning of divine 
Scripture that opens up fresh views of its inexhaustible stores, or of that 
profound acquaintance with the human soul and its workings that gives 
some preachers a mastery over men’s minds, or of the rich imagery and 
impassioned eloquence that enhance the power of others; they can hardly, 
therefore, be placed in the first rank of pulpit oratory, but they are not 
without excellenges of their own that will commend them to many minds. 
They are rather too much merely able intellectual expositions of certain 
truths and lessons of Scripture, and hardly do justice to the higher and 
more emotional side of Christian life. Sometimes indeed they tend to 
present it in too legal an aspect, as in the sermons entitled “Earnest 
Religion not. Madness,” and “ Retribution a Law of God’s Moral Govern- 
ment.” Again, while in two sermons on the “ Unbelief of Thomas, and its 
Removal,” we have a very able and judicious exposition of the lessons con- 
veyed by that incident, we should desiderate a fuller treatment of the 
spiritual feelings and experience expressed in his confession, “ My Lord and 
my God.” Some of the sermons however please us much better, especially 
the one on “ Christ’s Living Epistles;” and on the whole, they are such 
as to give us no reason to be ashamed of the Scottish pulpit in respect of 
intellectual ability or practical usefulness. 


The Intercessory Prayer of our Lord: an Exposition of the Seventeenth 
Chapterof St John’s Gospel. By the late Rev. James Spence, M.A., 
D.D. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1876. Pp. 291. 


This is an excellent series of expository discourses on one of the mos t 
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solemn and profound parts of Holy Scripture. They are based on a 
careful and scholarly study of the original text, and bring out with good 
sense, simplicity, and earnestness the great thoughts contained in it. If 
at first Dr Spence’s exposition appears somewhat commonplace, he seems 
as he advances to be elevated by his lofty theme; and certainly his plain 
and sober style of thought is more suitable to what has been justly called 
the very holy of holies of the Bible than a more ambitious mode of treat- 
ment. Some of Dr Spence’s expositions in point of detail may be open to 
question ; and in particular we do not think the Father's gift to Christ of 
his people can be satisfactorily explained apart from the doctrine of the 
eternal covenant; but on the whole this work of an author, who has been 
removed before its publication, is likely to be acceptable and profitable to 
the religious public. 


"Egunveia sig riv Koswjy Asadyuny ixd Nixokdov M. Aauadra. Téwos 
A. Tegityay Thy sionywyny tic Thy écunveray rauryy. "Ev *Aénvaus. 
1876. Pp. 732. 


To most of our readers it will probably be new to hear of a modern 
Greek Introduction to the New Testament; but this volume is worthy of 
attention, not only for its novelty to us, but for its intrinsic excellence. 
It is the first volume of a larger work on the exegesis of the New Testa- 
ment, and is entirely occupied with what is technically called Introduction, 


giving first an account of the origin, character, and circumstances of each 
of the New Testament books in detail, then more briefly discussing the 
formation of the canon, and the preservation and history of the text. The 
author shews a very considerable acquaintance both with the ancient sources 
of information and with the modern discussions on the subject ; and his own 
opinions are, on the whole, sensible and judicious, abiding on all essential 
points by the general belief of the church, and supporting it in a very 
satisfactory way. In regard to the gospels, he holds that of Matthew to 
have been the first written, originally in Hebrew, and in its present Greek 
form about the time of the siege of Jerusalem. Mark he considers to 
have written originally, before the death of Peter, and from his preaching, 
a collection of incidents in our Lord’s history, and subsequently, on 
becoming acquainted with the gospels of Matthew and Luke, to have 
worked that up into the present form of his gospel. The apocryphal 
gospel according to the Hebrews, was a corrupted edition of the original 
Matthew; and the Kievyua Mirgov of the original Mark. He maintains 
the Johannine authorship of the fourth gospel ; but ascribes the Revelation 
not to the apostle, but to the presbyter John. The Epistle to the Hebrews 
he thinks not to be Paul's, but probably Apollos’. On the whole the book 
is very creditable to modern Greek scholarship and theology, and quite 
equai td the average of similar works. The language, except in a few 
grammatical points, differs very little from classical Greek, and can be read 
with ease by any ordinary Greek scholar. 





